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Benedetto  Croce 

By  LIENHARD  BERGEL 

^-ip^HosE  features  of  Croce’s  philosrjphy 

I  which  arc  most  striking  at  first  glance 
JLarc  the  absence  of  cumbcrsr)mc  tech¬ 
nical  jargon  and  the  grace  and  limpidity  of 
style.  Croce  was  always  critical  of  the  nar¬ 
row  specialists,  and  particularly  so  of  the 
“professionals”  in  the  field  of  philosophy, 
of  the  “pure”  philosophers,  those  dealing 
with  truly  “academic”  questions.  Just  as  he 
demonstrated  the  artistic  faculty  to  be  a 
universal  human  attribute  and  not  a  gift 
mysteriously  awarded  to  a  select  few,  phi¬ 
losophizing  was  for  him  the  orderly  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  basic  human  activity  and  not  an 
esoteric  science.  Yet  it  is  exactly  the  absence 
of  academic  pedantry  and  abstruseness,  the 
openness  of  his  thinking  to  all  aspects  of 
humanity,  and  the  concreteness  with  which 
he  treats  them  that  present  the  peculiar 
difficulty  to  those  wishing  to  enter  into 
Croce’s  world.  Though  his  writings  are  al¬ 
ways  concerned  with  specific  philosophical, 
historical,  or  critical  problems,  their  under¬ 
standing  presupposes  acquaintance  with 
his  thinking  as  a  whole,  because  it  is  the 
human  being  in  its  totality,  seen  from  the 
present  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  histori¬ 
cal  perspective,  that  is  the  constant  object 
of  his  reflections. 

The  book  which  made  Croce’s  name  first 
known  in  Europe,  the  Aesthetics  of  1902, 
already  contained  implicitly  the  whole  of 
his  philosophy.  Thus  the  historian  and 
critic  of  literature  must  be  acquainted  with 
Croce’s  thinking  on  the  economic  and 
ethical  activity  of  man  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  his  writings  on  individual  poets,  and 
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the  pcjlitical  scientist,  scrutinizing  Croce’s 
lxx)ks  on  history  and  society,  may  reach 
erroneous  conclusions  if  he  is  not  familiar 
with  Croce’s  aesthetics.  This  docs  not  mean 
that  Croce  deals  “aesthetically”  with  po¬ 
litical  matters,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  philosophy  that  it  establishes 
clear  distinctions  between  the  different 
forms  of  human  activity.  At  the  same  time, 
these  differentiations — between  the  theo¬ 
retical  (aesthetic  and  philosophical)  on  the 
one  hand,  the  practical  (economic  and 
ethical)  on  the  other — arc  made  for  the 
sake  of  emphasizing  more  strongly  the  spe¬ 
cific  function  of  each  faculty  within  the 
whole  of  human  existence,  and  the  mutual 
complementation  of  all.  This  inseparable 
interrelationship,  which  for  Croce  charac¬ 
terizes  reality,  is  also  reflected  in  his  work. 
There,  theory  is  always  accompanied  by 
practical  demonstration,  since  one  would 
be  meaningless  without  the  other;  aes¬ 
thetic  criticism  is  always  related  to,  though 
not  identified  with,  ethical  considerations. 
CrtKc’s  reflections  on  the  nature  of  art  arc 
fully  comprehensible  only  if  they  are  seen 
together  with  his  moral  philosophy  and  if 
they  arc  held  against  the  wide  range  of  his 
criticism  extending  from  Homer  and  Vir¬ 
gil  to  Hopkins,  Rilke,  Pirandello,  and  Sar¬ 
tre.  A  seemingly  unclear  statement  in  a 
theoretical  essay  may  be  elucidated  by  a 
remark  in  a  Ixjok  review  or  in  the  many 
short  articles  and  notes  that  formed  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  of  the  periodicals  edited  by 
Croce,  La  Critica  and  Quaderni  della  Cri- 
tica.  Similarly,  Croce’s  political  theories 
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find  their  necessary  conriplementation  in  his 
frequent  pronouncements  on  the  practical 
issues  of  the  day. 

It  is  this  vastness  of  Ooce’s  intellectual 
horizon  and  the  enormous  variety  it  en¬ 
compasses  that  stands  in  the  way  of  his 
ever  becoming  “pr>pular”;  CrtKc’s  thinking 
cannot  he  condensed  into  radio  talks  or 
primers  for  those  anxious  to  find  a  “short¬ 
cut  to  education,”  and  the  many  erroneous 
notions  current  alx>ut  him  are  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  due  to  the  effort  to  reduce  the  work  of 
a  long  and  ceaselessly  active  life  to  a  few 
formulas  suitable  for  textbooks  or  reference 
works.  Attempts  of  this  kind  are  neces¬ 
sarily  unsuccessful  also  for  another  reasrm: 
Ct(KC  was  not  a  philosf)phic  carpenter, 
slowly  and  patiently  constructing  his  “sys¬ 
tem,”  the  unfolding  of  his  thinking  was  a 
continuous,  living  process  characterized  by 
constant  revisions,  expansions,  and  refine¬ 
ments.  Here  again  the  eminently  unaca¬ 
demic  nature  of  Ot>ce’s  thinking  becomes 
obvious.  He  knows  that  genuine  philo¬ 
sophical  problems  do  not  arise  in  a  vacuum, 
just  as  ordinary  reflection,  of  which  true 
philosophy  is  merely  an  extension,  is  al¬ 
ways  the  resprmse  to  a  S[)ecific  situation  in 
need  of  clarification.  This  explains  CrrKe’s 
hostility  to  all  forms  of  empty  abstractions 
and  generalizations.  Since  it  is  concrete, 
ever  changing  reality  that  offers  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved,  and  since  reality  is  un¬ 
fortunately  never  “systematic”  in  its  un¬ 
folding,  Croce  is  aware  that  the  search  for 
a  self-contained,  finished  “system”  is  fruit¬ 
less  and  alien  to  truth.  Thus  the  “incom¬ 
pleteness”  of  a  phik)sopher’s  work  is  not  a 
defect,  but  a  sign  of  its  validity. 

This  insight  into  the  apparent  fragmen¬ 
tariness  and  contingency  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  has  important  implications.  It  is  not 
with  resignatirm,  bewailing  human  limita¬ 
tions,  that  Ooce  arrives  at  his  conclusions: 
What  may  seem  to  be  a  restriction  im|x>sed 
u{x)n  man  actually  provides  the  strongest 
validation  of  human  potentialities.  The  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  absolute,  unalterable,  ra¬ 
tional  truth  that  is  whimsically  withheld 


from  man  is  based  on  the  belief  in  a  dual¬ 
ism  between  the  reality  accessible  to  man, 
and  a  higher,  immutable,  metaphysical 
world  beyond  his  reach.  This  distinction 
Croce  does  not  recognize.  He  considered  it 
his  principal  achievement  to  have  drawn 
the  ultimate  consequences  from  those  ten¬ 
dencies  in  mrxlern  philosophy  which  were 
striving  toward  an  uncompromising  im- 
manentism,  the  bringing  together  of  “heav¬ 
en”  and  “earth,”  and  to  have  eliminated  all 
remnants  of  metaphysical  dualism  that  he 
encountered  in  his  predecessors.  Croce 
terms  his  philosophy  “abstdute  histori- 
cism”:  The  only  reality  that  exists  is  that 
of  the  human  spirit,  unfolding  itself  in 
time.  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
Croce  developed  in  all  its  implications  the 
insight  first  tentatively  formulated  by  Vico 
— that  man  is  the  maker  of  his  history — 
and  went  beyond  Hegel,  who  did  not  fully 
identify  the  “spirit,”  as  the  only  reality, 
with  the  concrete,  individual  acts  of  man. 
CrtKe  was  convinced  that  his  philost)phy 
confirms  and  supplements,  rather  than  con¬ 
flicts  with,  the  basic  tenets  of  Christianity. 
In  an  essay  written  in  1943:  “Why  we  can 
not  but  call  ourselves  Christians,”  Croce 
explains  why  he  considers  his  philosophy 
the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  most  radical 
revolution  experienced  by  the  Western 
World,  that  accomplished  by  Christianity, 
which  turned  man  toward  his  inner  self, 
the  world  of  the  spirit.  For  this  reasrm  his 
philosophy  is  uncompromisingly  opposed 
to  all  forms  of  materialism,  which  repre¬ 
sent  a  reversion  toward  the  old  dualistic 
conception  of  the  world. 

It  was  possible  for  Crrnze  to  achieve  his 
radical  refutation  of  materialistic  thinking 
because  he  assigns  a  new  place  to  the  forces 
of  instinct  or  “vitality,”  to  the  self-assertion 
of  the  practical  will  to  live.  This  aspect  of 
his  philosophy  is  perhaps  the  least  known 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  its  application  to 
political  activity,  it  is  frequently  the  most 
thoroughly  misunderst(x)d.  Yet  Croce  con¬ 
sidered  his  reflections  on  the  nature  and  the 
function  of  the  “vital”  one  of  his  main  con- 
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tributions  to  philosophy,  and  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  this  aspect  of  his  thinking  occupied 
him  particularly  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  For  Croce,  the  natural,  volitional, 
and  “economic”  side  of  man  is  no  longer 
separated  from  the  rest  of  his  being,  as  sup¬ 
posedly  belonging  to  a  “lower”  realm,  but 
it  is  conceived  as  forming  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  of  human  existence:  The  non- 
rational  elements  in  it,  the  instinctual  and 
the  intuitional,  belong  to  the  spirit  together 
with  the  ethical  and  the  philosophical.  It  is 
this  reconciliation  of  apparently  conflicting 
forces  which  lends  to  Croce’s  philosophy  its 
“classical”  character.  For  Croce,  human 
existence  is  a  drama  in  which  the  contrasts 
and  opposites  strive  toward  a  balance,  but 
this  harmony,  once  attained,  is  again  dis¬ 
rupted,  for  a  new  synthesis  has  U)  be 
achieved.  The  mtxlernity  of  CrcKe’s  phi¬ 
losophy  consists  in  the  subtlety  with  which 
he  presents  the  discords  of  reality;  what 
sets  him  apart  from  much  of  contemporary 
thinking  is  the  fact  that  these  discords  arc 
restdved.  Croce’s  analyses  of  the  human 
dilemma,  as  they  arc  presented,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  “Ethical  Fragments,”  easily 
match  in  the  concreteness  and  finesse  of 
their  observations  some  of  the  most  famous 
passages  of  Kierkegaard. 

The  pr^wer  that,  according  to  Croce,  is 
constantly  at  work  in  bringing  abrjut  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  individual  human  activ¬ 
ities,  and  which  permeates  them  all,  is  the 
ethical  force.  The  ethical  is  that  influence 
which  assures  to  each  form  of  the  spirit, 
including  the  “vital”  or  “economic,”  the 
free  functioning  within  its  own  sphere,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  assures  its  harmony 
with  the  others.  Thus  the  “ethical”  is  much 
broader  than  the  merely  altruistic:  It  aims 
at  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  all  human 
capacities;  the  ethical  ideal  and  the  ideal  of 
liberty  are  essentially  one.  Error  and  evil 
are  the  interruptions  in  the  harmonious 
cooperation  between  the  different  forms  of 
the  spirit,  when  one  threatens  to  interfere 
with  the  others.  Thus  Croce’s  philosf)phy  is 
neither  optimistic  nor  pessimistic.  He  is 


widely  aware  of  the  full  range  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  error  and  evil:  They  form  per¬ 
manently  and  necessarily  a  part  of  human 
existence,  yet  they  are  not  irrational  forces 
invading  humanity  from  without,  but 
rather  the  negative  moments  within  the 
ethical  process  itself.  Thus  they  present  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  set  the  new 
tasks  for  the  ethical  force. 

This  “classicism”  of  CrfKc’s  thinking  is 
closely  related  to  the  other  distinguishing 
feature  of  his  philosophy,  its  historicism. 
History,  as  the  creation  of  the  human  spir¬ 
it,  becomes  the  great  harmonizer  of  con¬ 
flicts;  the  macrocosm  of  history  corre- 
spf)nds  in  its  tensions  and  contrasts  to  the 
drama  of  individual  existence,  because  the 
same  spirit  is  active  in  both.  Thus  Croce’s 
classical  historicism  is  the  modern  expres¬ 
sion  of  humanism,  and  finds  itself  there¬ 
fore  in  inevitable  op|X)sition  to  the  survival 
of  romantic  attitudes  in  our  time.  For 
Croce,  history  is  the  creation  of  values,  each 
of  which  is  necessarily  limited,  and  for  this 
reason  in  need  of  complementation.  Thus 
it  appears  to  him  nonsensical  to  absrdutize 
specific  peruxls  of  history,  e.g.  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  to  condemn  others  as  devilishly 
destructive,  e.g.  the  epoch  in  which  mtxl- 
ern  science  and  rationalism  were  first  es¬ 
tablished.  On  the  other  hand,  CrtKe’s  his¬ 
toricism  is  the  contrary  of  mere  relativism 
with  its  essentially  nihilistic  consequences. 
It  is  here  that  his  thinking  comes  into  con¬ 
flict  with  German  historicism.  Cukc  has 
been  called  a  Germanophile,  and  this  sup- 
pr)sed  Germanophilia  has  sf)metimes  been 
held  responsible  for  the  opposition  his  phi¬ 
losophy  has  encountered.  CrrKe  has  always 
freely  acknowledged  the  debt  he  owes  to 
classical  German  philosrjphy  and  to  the 
German  eighteenth  century  in  general;  at 
the  same  time,  hardly  anyone  has  criticized 
the  destructive  and  abstruse  aspects  of  Ger¬ 
man  culture  with  more  penetration  than 
did  Croce.  For  Croce,  the  study  of  history 
is  meaningful  only  when  it  is  bound  up 
with  the  solution  of  a  specific  problem  of 
the  present.  The  values  of  the  past  become 
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alive  only  where  this  link  to  the  present 
exists;  history  provides  the  answers  former¬ 
ly  expeaed  from  philosophy.  Croce  re¬ 
proaches  German  historiography  for  its 
“pureness"  from  practical  application,  for 
indulging  in  an  irresponsible,  pseudo- 
aesthetic  contemplation  of  the  “spirit  of  the 
times,”  for  practicing  a  virtuosity  obtuse  to 
human  values.  It  is  this  same  uncompro¬ 
mising  humanism  that  makes  Croce  also  a 
severe  critic  of  “pure”  poetry  and  of  “ab¬ 
stract”  art:  What  is  absent  in  both  is  the 
“content”  of  concrete  human  concerns. 

Thus  Croce’s  philosophy  presents  itself, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  advancing  and  refining 
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On  (he  occafion  of  iti  125th  annirenary,  the 
Francke-Verlag  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  hat  itiued  a 
tattefully  printed,  ably  pretented,  and  informatively 
illustrated  Fetlsrknfi  whose  competent  text  it  by  Dr, 
Carl  Ludwig  Lang.  Origirully  founded  at  Dalp'tche 
Buchhandlung,  the  Francke  publishing  house  hat  en¬ 
deared  Itself  to  the  world  of  learning  by  its  emphasis 
on  scholarly  books  and  remarkable  contributions  to 
the  broad  field  of  the  GfiiiesHfitietuchMjten.  The  in¬ 
teresting  Feiltchnft  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  with  particular  reference  to  its  succes¬ 
sive  directors,  pictures  of  leading  administrative  per¬ 
sonalities  and  prominent  authors,  photot  of  distin¬ 
guished  books  published,  and  as  the  most  substantial 
Item  a  VoUstMndiget  VerlagiverMeichnit. 


some  of  the  basic  themes  of  occidental  in¬ 
tellectual  tradition  and,  on  the  other,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  strongly  aware  of  this  his¬ 
torical  continuity,  as  sharply  critical  of 
much  that  is  merely  “mfxlern.”  It  is  the 
essence  of  Croce’s  classical,  humanistic  his- 
toricism  that  the  harmony  it  has  achieved 
can  not  be  absolutized :  The  real  fulfillment 
of  his  thinking  is  to  go  beyond  it.  Yet  this 
step  can  not  be  taken  until  the  riches  of  his 
philosophy  have  been  fully  explored;  this 
is  a  task  still  largely  unfulfilled. 

Queens  College 
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"londo  dancing  is  in  iuelf  a  hermetically  sealed 
world,  an  unfathomable  abyss  into  which  the  ropes  of 
logic  cannot  be  lowered.  It  is  by  iu  very  nature  an 
elusive,  anarchical  thing.  The  understanding  can  only 
reach  it  along  the  dark  channels  of  the  most  uncon¬ 
ditional  interpenetration.” 

Andalusian  Dances,  |os^  M.  Caballero  Bonald 

“Like  a  continent  or  an  island,  language  is  brute, 
absolute;  our  attitudes  towards  it  are  irrelevant.  The 
only  sane  attitude  for  modern  man  is  one  of  cool  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  fact  that  he  hears  what  he  hears  and 
reads  what  he  reads.” 

American  English  in  Its  Cultural  Setting, 
Donald  ].  Lloyd,  Harry  R.  Warfel 


The  Marquis  de  Sade  in  America 


tty  ALBERT  FOWLER 


T\  than  a  century  ago  Saintc- 

j  Beuve  singled  out  Lord  Byron  and 
JL  V  JLthe  Marquis  de  Sade  as  the  great¬ 
est  inspirers  of  the  modern  writers  of  his 
time,  and  Afty  years  later  Baudelaire  de¬ 
clared  it  was  always  necessary  to  go  back 
to  Sade,  to  the  natural  man,  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  evil.  Yet  the  influence  of 
the  Marquis  remained  largely  unacknowl¬ 
edged  up  to  the  First  World  War.  French 
criticis  have  usually  ignored  Sade  in  the 
histories  of  their  literature,  and  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  Saintsbury’s  work  on  the 
French  novel. 

Since  1909,  however,  when  Guillaume 
Apollinaire  published  a  volume  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  Sade’s  writings,  Europe  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  aware  of  the  Divine 
Marquis,  as  he  was  known  to  his  admirers. 
At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  he  be¬ 
gan  to  be  hailed  as  a  blaster  of  inhibitions 
and  an  enemy  of  sham,  and  Maurice  Heine 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  collecting 
and  publishing  Sade’s  work.  The  word 
“sadism,”  coined  from  the  Marquis’s  name, 
was  meanwhile  gaining  wide  currency 
through  Freud’s  use  of  the  term. 

Little  serious  consideration  was  accorded 
Sade  in  America  until  Edmund  Wilson’s 
The  Vogue  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  was 
published  by  The  New  Yorker  in  1952  and 
later  included  in  his  Doubleday  paperback 
Tight  Essays.  This  article  opened  the  way 
for  the  translation  of  Simone  de  Beauvoir’s 
study  of  the  man  and  his  work  published 
in  1953  selections  from  his  writings  in 
the  Grove  Press  paperback  The  Marquis 
de  Sade,  and  for  the  larger  Selected  Writ¬ 
ings  edited  by  Leonard  de  Saint-Yves  and 
brought  out  by  the  British  Book  Centre  in 
1954. 


In  the  held  of  philosophy  and  politics, 
Edmund  Wilson  writes,  Sade  appears  as 
the  opposite  pole  to  Rousseau,  the  mind  of 
]ean-Jacques  inspired  with  the  notion  of 
man  as  good  by  nature  and  corrupted  by 
institutions,  the  mind  of  the  Marquis  con¬ 
vinced  that  man  was  by  nature  evil  and 
punished  in  vain  by  law  and  custom.  Sade 
and  Rousseau  shared  nearly  forty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  Rousseau’s 
writing  was  completed  before  Sade  proper¬ 
ly  began  his.  Wilson  believes  Sade  has  a 
definite  importance  in  the  history  of  West¬ 
ern  thought,  and  there  is  a  gap  if  he  is 
left  out. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  people 
have  been  reluctant  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  Marquis  de  Sade.  The  Rousseau 
conception  of  natural  man  is  by  far  the 
more  pleasant  of  the  two  to  consider,  with 
its  noble  dream  of  freedom,  its  high  poetry 
and  hope  of  glory.  Although  Freud  has 
lifted  the  taboo  from  the  cruelty  associated 
with  sex,  there  is  a  frankness  and  coarse¬ 
ness  about  Sade’s  descriptions  that  keep 
many  of  them  from  the  public  print.  Wil¬ 
son  calls  Sade  one  of  the  hardest  cases  to 
handle  in  ail  literature  because  his  writing 
is  often  repulsive,  often  dull,  and  often  lx>th 
at  once. 

His  life,  too,  has  difficulties  for  the  critic. 
Wilsr)n  believes  the  man  was  neither  quite 
mad  nor  quite  sane,  and  quotes  the  chief 
doctor  of  the  Charenton  Insane  Asylum 
where  Sade  was  confined  for  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  “Get  homme  n’est  jxjint  alienc. 
Son  seul  ddire  est  celui  du  vice.”  The  Mar¬ 
quis  spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  French  prisrjns  including  St. 
Lazare  and  the  Bastille,  and  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  jail  came  only  a  few  months  after 
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his  marriage  in  1763  when  he  was  arrested 
for  excesses  a^mmitted  in  a  brothel.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  maintained  a  harem  of  both 
sexes  at  his  chateau  La  Oiste,  and  his  reck¬ 
less  experiments  on  his  fellow  creatures  be¬ 
came  sr>  alarming  to  his  mother-in-law  that 
she  had  him  imprisoned  at  Vincennes, 

Sade  was  twenty-three  at  the  time  of  his 
first  arrest,  and  he  soon  learned  there  was 
little  chance  of  rea)nciling  his  private  pleas¬ 
ures  with  his  STKial  life.  His  eroticism 
ceased  to  he  merely  an  individual  attitude 
and  became  alsr)  a  challenge  to  sfx:iety.  He 
felt  he  had  been  singled  out  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  answer  for  his  behavior,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  by  setting  up  his  private  predilections 
as  principles  of  conduct  and  defending 
them  to  the  limit  of  defiance.  “I  carry  these 
principles  and  tastes  to  the  point  of  fanati¬ 
cism,”  he  writes,  “and  the  fanaticism  is  the 
work  of  my  tyrants  and  their  |)ersecutions,” 
He  attempted  to  play  st)cial  prophet  to  the 
very  public  he  was  outraging.  Branded 
early  in  life  as  a  criminal,  he  developed  the 
conviction  that  crime  is  srKially  beneficent 
and  devoted  himself  to  all  arguments  that 
would  further  this  belief, 

Edmund  Wilson  had  already  read  Si¬ 
mone  de  Beauvoir’s  study  of  Sade  in  Sar¬ 
tre’s  journal,  Le/  Temps  Modernes,  and 
pronounced  it  one  oi  the  best  essays  on  the 
subject.  She  argues  that  Sade  feared  and 
shunned  the  real  world,  that  in  chfK)sing 
the  erotic  as  a  way  of  life  he  chose  the 
make-believe,  and  that  only  in  the  imagi¬ 
nary  could  he  live  with  any  security.  “Man 
can  aspire  to  felicity,”  Sade  wrote,  “only  by 
serving  all  the  whims  of  his  imagination,” 
and  Clide  echoed  the  sentiment  in  his  con¬ 
tention  that  the  most  beautiful  things  are 
thr)sc  which  madness  prompts  and  reason 
writes.  De  Beauvoir  concludes  it  was  by 
means  of  his  imagination  that  Sade  escaped 
from  time,  space,  prisrin,  the  (X)lice,  and  all 
the  contradictions  which  confined  and 
hedged  him  round. 

But  she  is  quite  clear  about  the  shoddy 
quality  of  his  writing.  She  realizes  Sade  did 
not  have  the  perspective  essential  to  an  ar¬ 


tist  nor  the  detachment  necessary  to  meet 
the  world  on  its  own  terms  and  recreate  it. 
He  remained  content  with  the  projection 
of  his  fantasies,  his  characters  like  creatures 
of  daydream,  arbitrary  caricatures  as  stiff 
and  severe  as  members  of  a  nudist  colony. 
The  tortures  committed  by  his  heroes  take 
place  in  walled  castles  and  guarded  cha¬ 
teaux  isolated  from  the  world,  and  evoke 
none  of  the  consequences  that  greeted 
Sade’s  attempt  to  poison  the  Marseille 
prostitutes,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  and  fled  to  Italy.  Cruelty  and  crime 
rule  supreme  in  his  strangely  wooden  stor¬ 
ies,  unchallenged  by  courtroom,  prison, 
and  asylum. 

The  Marquis  de  Sade  is,  however,  a 
greater  figure  than  he  is  pictured  here.  He 
more  than  fills  the  role  of  the  first  forerun¬ 
ner  of  Freud  to  show  up  the  selfishness,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  impulse  to  criminality  as- 
.vKiated  with  sex.  He  holds  a  wider  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  history  of  western  literature 
than  as  spokesman  for  human  malignance 
in  the  extreme  and  abstract  form  that 
underlines  the  part  it  plays  in  all  fields  of 
activity.  Edmund  Wilson  brings  out  the 
Marquis’s  wider  importance  when  he  says 
the  Rousseau  dfxrtrine  of  natural  goodness 
stfXKl  in  need  of  a  ct)rrection,  a  contradic¬ 
tion,  which  “it  got  with  a  vengeance  in 
Sade.” 

The  Marquis  enjoys  s^)mething  of  the 
.same  relation  to  Rousseau  that  Napoleon 
does  to  the  Utopians  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  No  such  one-.sidcd  idea  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture  as  Rousseau  conceived  can  attract  the 
world’s  attention  very  long  without  evok¬ 
ing  its  oppr)site  to  right  the  balance.  The 
greater  the  emphasis  on  the  gorxl  to  the 
exclusion  of  evil,  the  farther  will  the  pen¬ 
dulum  swing  to  emphasize  the  evil  without 
regard  to  good.  Years  before  Napoler)n  ap- 
jKrared  on  the  scene,  Rousseau’s  conception 
had  met  and  mingled  hopelessly  and  disas¬ 
trously  with  that  of  Sade  in  what  Wilsrm 
terms  “the  sadistic  idealists  of  the  Terror.” 
This  return  to  nature  can  not  be  cut  in  two 
and  the  bright  half  enjoyed  while  the  dark 
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half  is  discarded.  It  is  apparently  an  indi¬ 
visible  whole  with  Rousseau’s  La  nouvelU 
HSloise  twinned  to  Sade’s  La  nouvelle 
Justine. 

How  this  initial  impact  opened  the  way 
for  Sade’s  ideas  to  gain  an  increasing  hold 
on  the  mind  of  western  man  is  the  burden 
of  The  Romantic  Agony  by  Mario  Praz,  an 
Italian  writer  for  whom  Edmund  Wilson 
has  some  regard.  The  unlimited  license  to 
deal  with  subjects  of  vice  and  cruelty, 
which  was  introduced  into  literature  as  one 
aspect  of  Romanticism,  Praz  believes,  cre¬ 
ated  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  individual  feelings  that  otherwise 
would  have  remained  latent  and  inarticu¬ 
late.  This  literary  fashion  for  the  perverse 
reacted  with  the  specialized  sensibility  of 
such  men  as  Coleridge  and  Baudelaire  with 
the  effect  of  twin  burning-glasses.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  between  the  writer  who  tried 
to  make  the  most  of  this  fashionable  theme 
and  the  writer  who  found  in  the  fashion  an 
encouragement  to  his  own  inborn  tenden¬ 
cies  there  sprang  up  what  Praz  calls  an 
“extraordinary  conflagration  of  cerebral 
lechery.’’  Popular  fashion  exaggerated  in¬ 
dividual  sensibility,  and  the  uninhibited 
expression  of  persfinal  feelings  heightened 
the  fashion.  Praz  declares  that  those  Ro¬ 
mantics  naturally  inclined  toward  the  per¬ 
verse  took  some  of  the  morbid  fantasies  of 
the  time  so  seriously  they  wanted  to  trans¬ 
late  them  into  real  life,  and  he  wonders 
how  much  of  Baudelaire’s  madness  was 
due  to  this  receptive  state  of  mind. 

Men  today  are  the  inheritors  of  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which  stems  in  part  from  the  Divine 
Marquis,  the  vertiginous  excitement  over 
the  destructive  element,  the  imminence  of 
catastrophe,  the  attraction  as  well  as  the 
terror  of  disaster.  Wilsrm  says  the  fascina¬ 
tion  with  Sade  which  followed  both  World 
Wars  was  partly  due  to  the  unprecedented 
destruction  they  brought  about.  He  could 
add  with  quite  as  much  logic  that  this  de¬ 
struction  was  to  some  degree  due  to  the 
fascination  with  Sade’s  ideas  which  had 
gripped  men’s  minds  in  unacknowledged 


fashion  for  many  decades.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conjure  up  a  holocaust  more  to 
the  Marquis’s  liking  than  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  or  a  threat  more  suited  to  his 
imagination  than  that  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  Both  are  in  keeping  with  the  desires 
of  the  chemist  in  La  nouvelle  Justine  who 
explains  on  the  slopes  of  Etna  his  method 
for  producing  artificial  eruptions  by  which 
he  hopes  to  devastate  the  whole  of  Sicily. 
Wilson  sees  srimething  of  Sade’s  insane 
chemist  in  the  career  of  Hitler,  and  declares 
that  to  encourage  this  impulse  to  destroy  is 
the  ultimate  blasphemy,  far  more  terrible 
than  Voltaire’s  jeering  at  theology  or  By¬ 
ron’s  defiance  of  law. 

Sade’s  defense  of  his  principles  was  often 
clear  and  forthright.  He  based  it  largely  on 
a  direct  appeal  to  nature.  In  the  second  pr)r- 
tion  of  the  pamphlet  on  republicanism  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  French  people  and  published 
in  Im  philosophie  dans  le  boudoir  in  1795, 
Sade  argues  that  rape,  incest,  sodomy,  mur¬ 
der,  and  suicide  are  dictated  by  nature  and 
should  be  permitted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
an  enlightened  republic.  His  arguments  arc 
clever,  haphazard,  and  often  twisted  out  of 
context.  They  exploit  the  shortcomings  and 
contradictions  of  human  conduct.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  because  the  state  kills  in  war  the 
individual  has  the  right  to  kill  in  peace.  He 
draws  evidence  for  his  general  thesis  from 
past  customs  like  dueling,  from  the  bl(K>d 
feuds  of  primitive  tribes,  from  the  ancient 
law  of  “an  eye  for  an  eye”  and  the  rule  of 
vengeance  instead  of  legal  process.  He  re¬ 
lies  heavily  on  the  anthropological  ap¬ 
proach  so  much  in  vogue  today,  and  con¬ 
stantly  quotes  lxK>ks  of  travel  to  odd  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  globe  to  show  that  there  is  al¬ 
most  no  strange  practice  that  is  not  or  has 
not  been  sr)mewhere  the  accepted  thing. 

Apologists  for  Sade  are  fond  of  jxiinting 
to  modern  horrors  to  mitigate  the  shf)ck  of 
the  outrageous  atrocities  he  delighted  in 
picturing.  Albert  Camus  in  a  chapter  on 
Sade  in  his  L’homme  r^volU  which  Wilstm 
notes  with  appreciation  observes  that  the 
Marquis’s  most  sickening  scenes  now  seem 
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amservative  in  comparison  with  what  men 
have  recently  experienced.  It  might  be 
added  that  the  details  of  Faulkner’s  Sanc¬ 
tuary  hold  up  remarkably  well  beside  their 
Sadean  counterparts.  5H>me  spokesmen  for 
the  Divine  Marquis  declare  that  in  openly 
defending  cruelty  and  crime  he  was  a  gad¬ 
fly  like  SfKrates  who  disturbed  people  and 
forced  them  to  re-examine  their  fundamen¬ 
tal  beliefs.  Others  try  to  demonstrate  that 
Sade  was  basically  moral,  on  the  ground 
that  the  recognition  of  evil  leads  back  to 
the  love  of  grxxl. 

What  Sade  and  Rousseau  both  represent 
is  a  pulling  away,  a  lrx>sening  and  casting 
aside  of  the  habits  of  discipline  and  order 
built  up  hy  srKiety  and  by  the  individual 
over  many  centuries.  They  are  evangelists 
for  an  ea>nomy  of  self-indulgence,  and 
their  main  plea  is  made  against  the  con¬ 
trols  exerted  hy  laws,  institutions,  and 
sTKial  conventions.  The  checks  and  curbs 
on  the  instincts  of  natural  man,  which  were 
essential  for  the  achievement  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  are  the  targets  for  Sade’s  and  Rous¬ 
seau's  heaviest  assaults.  The  disciple  of  un¬ 
disciplined  evil  and  the  disciple  of  undis¬ 
ciplined  g(K)d  work  together  from  their 
opposite  extremes  for  the  same  underlying 
purpf)se. 
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*‘A  de  luxe  edition  of  Euclyde*  da  Cunha't  Canudot, 
with  original  engraving*  by  Poty,  has  been  received 
on  exchange  from  the  Sociedade  do*  Cem  Biblidfilo* 
do  Brasil,  Rio  de  faneiro.  This  is  the  Society’s  tenth 
annual  publication  of  a  Brazilian  literary  work.  Like 
the  previous  ones,  it  was  issued  in  a  limited  portfolio 
edition  of  1 19  copies  of  which  Copy  K  was  designated 
for  the  Library  of  Congress.  .  .  ." 
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Sade  and  Rousseau  appeared  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  period  in  history  when  religious 
faith  was  beginning  to  suffer  its  great  ert>- 
sion.  The  encyclopedists  and  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  men  like  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  were 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  triumph  of 
secular  knowledge  and  skepticism,  while 
the  French  clerics  of  the  day  were  charged 
with  aiding  the  suppression  of  learning. 
The  religion  that  had  guarded  the  new 
civilization  from  the  licentiousness  and 
violence  of  the  last  days  of  Rome  drew 
strength  from  the  control  it  exerted  over 
instinct  and  impulse,  and  now  when  that 
religion  was  losing  its  hold  the  apostles  of 
freedom  came  to  the  fore.  They  cried  out 
against  what  they  termed  insufferable  pri¬ 
vations  demanded  of  the  individual  by  so¬ 
ciety  with  a  voice  that  echoes  and  reverber¬ 
ates  through  all  the  institutions  of  the 
present  day.  Neither  Sade  nor  Rousseau 
was  mad,  but  they  were  not  entirely  sane, 
and  the  mcKlcrn  age  which  is  so  concerned 
with  their  ideas  of  freedom  shares  in  large 
degree  their  devotion  to  the  natural  man, 
benign  as  Rousseau  saw  him,  malign  as 
Sade  saw  him. 


Rosemont,  Pa. 

M  M 


“For  indelicate  or  not,  ‘courtesan’  or  not,  Aphra 
Behn  it  not  to  be  forgotten:  the  it  the  first  English 
woman  to  earn  her  living  at  a  writer.  Long  after  her, 
in  England,  came  Charlotte  Bronte  and  fane  Austen 
and  George  Eliot — great  names  that  dazzle,  talents 
that  make  her  efforts  teem  childish  until  one  remem¬ 
bers  that  the  English  novel,  as  such,  had  not  been 
evolved  when  Aphra  Rehn  lived  and  worked.” 

Abigail  Ann  Hamblen,  The  Dalhouiie  Review 


Literary  History  Today 


By  LOTHAR  KAHN 

iNCE  1925  the  fortunes  of  documented 
or  scientific  literary  history  have  been 
in  decline.  Both  here  and  abroad, 
knowledge  of  the  external  background  of 
a  masterpiece  has  been  judged  superfluous. 
The  New  Critics  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  men  like  Paul  Valery  and  Valery 
Larbaud  in  France,  Croce  in  Italy,  and 
Dragomirescou  in  Roumania,  spearheaded 
the  attack.  They  loudly  proclaimed  the  im¬ 
potence  of  this  type  of  literary  study  for 
describing  the  creative  act,  the  originality 
of  an  author,  or  the  beauty  of  a  work.  They 
rejected  truth  as  a  legitimate  objective  in 
literary  inquiry  and  demanded  a  return  to 
textual  analysis  and  the  appreciation  of 
beauty.  Even  in  Germany,  home  of  scien¬ 
tific  historiography,  the  1920’s  witnessed  a 
marked  reaction  against  detail  scholarship. 

World  War  One  apparently  had  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  the  scientific  optimism  of 
the  turn  of  the  century.  And  just  as  the 
f)ositive  achievements  of  physical  science 
had  produced  a  religious  faith  in  the  cure- 
all  power  of  its  methodology  for  other 
studies,  so  the  negative  aspects  of  technol¬ 
ogy  tended  to  shake  that  faith.  Moreover, 
the  postwar  generation,  deprived  by  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  war  of  spontaneous 
activity,  of  ^lan  vital,  felt  little  sympathy 
for  the  rational,  cold  approach  of  scientific 
literary  history.  The  slow,  painstaking  pro¬ 
cedures  which  it  exacts,  the  small  minute 
results  to  which  it  aspires,  the  limited  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  it  is  satisfied  were  not 
qualities  to  inspire  young  men  and  women, 
eager  for  the  lx)ld,  the  new,  and  the  excit¬ 
ing.  Young  intellectuals  who  found  them¬ 
selves  embroiled  in  the  totalitarian  contro¬ 
versies,  who  took  up  the  cudgel  for  democ¬ 
racy,  vehemently  oppxjsed  Hitler,  fought 
both  Communism  and  its  indiscriminate 
opponents,  could  not  respond  to  literary 
chronologies,  textual  variants,  or  critical 
bibliographies. 


To  a  degree,  the  opposition  to  literary 
history  has  been  justified.  The  humility  lit¬ 
erary  historians  have  professed  in  only 
wishing  to  supply  the  critic  with  verified 
data  on  which  to  build  his  value-judgments 
has  been  mystifying  in  the  light  of  their 
published  researches.  Entirely  too  often 
these  reveal  a  worship  of  the  Fact  itself. 
The  atomistic  nature  of  the  topics  studied, 
the  tendency  to  subdivide  them  ad  infini¬ 
tum,  the  vain  hope  for  total  historic  resur¬ 
rection  hardly  reflect  a  real  desire  to  serve 
the  critic.  The  latter  is  not  apt  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  many  of  the  historical  data  so  pains¬ 
takingly  and  laboriously  assembled  and 
published  in  our  most  learned  literary 
journals. 

Other  criticisms  have  been  equally  de¬ 
served.  Far  too  often  the  literary  historian 
has  craved  a  greater  certainty  than  the  po¬ 
litical  or  diplomatic  historian  and  a  more 
complete  objectivity  than  the  scientist. 
Even  when  the  subject  permitted  it,  he  has 
shied  from  aesthetic  simplification.  Scrupu¬ 
lously  or  timidly  he  has  refrained  from  in¬ 
jecting  his  personality  or  opinions  into  his 
studies.  For  fear  of  fitting  conclusions  into 
a  preconceived  mold  he  has  eschewed  the 
formulation  of  hy^xnhescs,  thus  creating 
the  impression  of  indiscriminately  pouring 
all  his  notes  onto  the  printed  page.  In  his 
exaggerated  historic-scientific  pretensions, 
he  has  often  been  negligent  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion.  All  these  tendencies  have  invited  the 
further  charge  that  the  historian  of  letters 
has  been  unappreciative  of  literary  and  aes¬ 
thetic  values.  Under  his  dominion  in  the 
universities,  it  has  been  said,  alien  elements 
have  intruded  themselves  into  the  Ixxly  lit¬ 
erary. 

Fault  has  been  found  with  specific  prac¬ 
tices.  Bibliographies  are  often  too  unselec- 
tive  to  be  genuinely  helpful.  Influence  or 
source  studies  cannot  inspire  full  confi¬ 
dence,  founded  as  they  are  on  only  the  evi- 
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dcncc  of  the  printed  word.  Yet  a  colorful 
view,  an  emotion-packed  event,  some 
trenchant  sensory  perception  may  move  an 
author  far  more  than  reading  a  bfx)k.  The 
enormous  effort  given  to  editing  a  text  is 
often  unwisely  invested  in  a  thankless 
search  for  a(xx:ryphal  texts  and  a  pedantic 
comparison  of  insignificant  variants.  De¬ 
spite  great  care  in  preparing  them,  biogra¬ 
phies  and  chronologies  often  fail  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  text. 

Yet  despite  all  these  weaknesses,  literary 
history  need  not  be  ashamed  of  its  past.  It 
has  unquestionably  placed  criticism  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation  of  fact.  In  recent 
decades,  critics  have  signally  reduced  the 
numl)er  of  factual  faux  pas  and  fitted  their 
judgments  into  a  more  acceptable  historical 
[)ersf)ective.  The  sense  of  the  past,  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  interpretation  and  evaluation  of 
a  work  of  the  past,  is  no  longer  left  to  vague 
intuitive  processes,  but  has  been  given  a 
sound  base. 

The  record  of  these  fundamental  achieve¬ 
ments  should  enable  literary  history  to 
withstand  in  the  future  the  onslaught  of 
aesthetic  criticism.  But  the  proprments  of 
the  discipline  must  strive  to  put  their  house 
in  order  and  to  eliminate  many  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  obscured  its  original  pur- 
()oses.  'I'hese  pur[X)ses,  long  buried  beneath 
a  pile  of  pedantic  studies  passing  for  literary 
history,  must  be  excavated,  cleaned,  and  re- 
|x>lished.  They  still  form  the  basic  platform 
on  which  the  literary  historian  can  stand  to 
plead  their  cause. 

I)(Kumented  literary  history,  a  reaction 
against  the  sometimes  empty  rhetorical 
criticism  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
pur|X)rts  to  give  substance  to  the  study  of 
letters.  Enjoyment  and  appreciation  may 
Ixr  the  ultimate  values  to  attain  in  literary 
study  but,  being  essentially  unteachable, 
can  be  at  best  hoped-for  by-products  of 
other  literary  learnings.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  crowded  curricula  of  our 
sch(X)ls  and  universities  can  afford  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  literary  study  which  is  lacking  in 
content  or  substance. 


A  second  point  is  the  appreciation  of  a 
work’s  historicity  which  the  literary  his¬ 
torian  can  provide.  Masterpieces,  being 
prcxlucts  of  time,  must  be  fitted  into  a  time 
sequence.  Universality  is  restricted  to  basic 
themes  only;  it  does  not  generally  hold  for 
language,  style,  or  specifics  of  morality  or 
psychology.  We  may  still  be  powerfully 
stirred  today  by  King  Lear’s  or  Le  Cid’s 
dilemma.  And  yet,  even  as  the  common¬ 
ness  of  human  problems  arouses  us,  we  are 
never  permitted  to  forget  that  they  are 
works  of  another  period.  The  language 
alone  separates  us  by  several  centuries  from 
Shakespeare  and  Corneille  and  creates  a 
sense  of  apartness  for  the  work  of  the  past. 
The  suspicion  remains  that  those  critics 
who  minimize  the  ephemeral  to  underline 
the  eternal  must  have  a  sense  of  time  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  them  that  they  can 
easily  and  swiftly  make  the  mental  transfer 
to  other  times.  Intuitively  these  aesthetic 
critics  may  be  able  to  grasp  the  values  and 
thoughts  of  Shakespeare,  0)rneille,  and 
their  contemporaries.  However,  such  an  in¬ 
stinctive  leap  to  the  past  is  often  dangerous. 
Critics  might  indeed  do  well  to  realize  this 
and  utilize,  if  only  as  a  crutch,  the  results 
offered  them  by  the  literary  historian.  Less 
gifted  students  of  literature — cognizant  of 
the  abyss  of  time  between  them  and  the 
masterpiece — should  especially  appreciate 
the  sp)ade  work  done  by  the  historian.  The 
data  yielded  by  his  excursions  into  the  past 
enable  the  critic  to  establish  a  more  re¬ 
liable  rapport  with  that  past.  One  must  re¬ 
ject  the  intellectual  arrogance  of  those 
critics  who  disdain  using  them  a  priori  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  smack  of  that  genius  and 
talent  and  brilliance  commonly  associated 
with  literary  endeavor  or  because,  being 
historical,  they  appear  as  alien  to  literature 
as  a  mathematical  formula.  Certainly  all 
methtxis  furthering  the  enrichment  of  lit¬ 
erary  knowledge  deserve  tolerance,  if  not 
favor. 

A  third  focal  point  of  defense  is  the  spe¬ 
cific  service  the  literary  historian  can  ren¬ 
der  the  critic.  For  here,  perhaps,  is  his 
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major  raison  d’etre.  Early  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  historians,  such  as  Gustave  Lanson  in 
France,  were  acutely  conscious  of  this  goal 
and  constantly  stressed  it  in  their  theoreti¬ 
cal  pronouncements.  Hut,  in  practice,  even 
a  Lanson  occasionally  indulged  in  studies 
for  the  sake  of  truth  only.  What  was  excep¬ 
tion  with  masters  like  him  deteriorated  in¬ 
to  prevalent  practice  with  less  capable  dis¬ 
ciples.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  draw  the 
line  marking  usefulness  to  the  critic.  Yet 
several  principles  may  aid  the  historian  in 
this  endeavor. 

Above  all,  he  must  more  ably  resist  the 
very  common  human  temptation  of  pub¬ 
lishing  copiously  and  delving  aimlessly,  in¬ 
discriminately,  and— worse  yet — pedantic¬ 
ally  into  the  past.  Mere  resurrection  of 
“Wie  das  Ding  gewesen,”  as  von  Ranke 
puts  it,  or  contributing  “un  peu  de  verite,” 
as  French  scholars  have  written,  will  only 
seldom  benefit  the  critic.  However,  when 
a  research  is  directed  toward  a  meaningful 
literary  goal,  then  at  least  in  the  realm  of 
letters  it  realizes  a  worthwhile  purpose.  But 
what  is  a  meaningful  literary  goal  and  how 
are  we  to  recognize  it.^  It  would  certainly 
be  futile  and  even  naive  to  externalize  a 
formula,  but  it  does  seem  reasonable  to 
suggest  a  direction.  Ideally,  literary  scholar¬ 
ship  should  declare  a  short-term  mora¬ 
torium  on  further  investigations.  During 
this  {period,  our  scholar  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  sit  idly  back.  Instead  he  should  temjxj- 
rarily  convert  himself  into  that  much  ridi¬ 
culed  critic  of  criticism  and  determine 
major  areas  in  which  critical  endeavor  has 
been  patently  weak.  Once  these  broad  areas 
have  been  outlined,  the  bibliographical 
quest  must  be  intensified.  Assuming  that 
the  early  sixteenth  century  has  been  isr>- 
lated  as  such  a  critically  weak  period,  cer¬ 
tain  questions  concerning  it  would  need 
answering:  Is  the  deficiency  owing  to  a 
paucity  of  recent  studies.^  If  not,  have 
previous  beliefs  gone  unchallenged  tfX) 
long.?  Were  these  earlier  investigations 
conducted  in  periods  whose  [)olitical,  stxrial, 
or  aesthetic  temperament  was  not  con¬ 


ducive  to  a  dispassionate  search  for  the 
facts.?  Were  human  passions  so  inflamed 
that  insufficient  knowledge,  hasty  generali¬ 
zations,  or  unwarranted  assumptions  were 
condoned,  or  even  welcomed,  as  long  as 
they  fitted  into  a  desirable  theory .?  Or  were 
other  acts  of  intellectual  dishonesty  com¬ 
mitted — acts  which  eluded  the  rigorous 
controls  of  historical  scholarship.?  For  in¬ 
stance,  did  the  most  recent  investigators  in¬ 
to  this  period  revise  earlier,  more  correct 
estimates,  merely  to  justify  their  new  ef¬ 
fort.?  Were  their  studies  of  that  unfortunate 
variety  which  is  never  satisfied  with  the 
status  (juo — which,  after  pointing  out  ro¬ 
mantic  features  in  Classicism,  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  discover  realistic  elements  within 
this  same  Romanticism  in  Classicism  and 
then  to  uncover  symbolist  features  within 
the  realistic  parts  of  the  romantic  features 
of  Classicism?  As  we  glance  through  some 
existing  titles  in  literary  scholarship,  we 
are  struck  by  this  tendency  to  subdivide  al¬ 
most  endlessly.  Is  not  this  ultra-precision  in 
a  non-precise  field  as  much  a  travesty  ujxm 
truth  as  the  earlier  faith  in  a  pure  category 
of  Classicism  or  Romanticism  or  Realism? 
A  visitor  from  Mars  might  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  many  such  hyjxithescs  and 
the  studies  built  ufxm  them  owe  their  birth 
to  the  publication  requirements  imposed  by 
the  tenure  and  promotion  conditions  at  our 
universities.  For  literary  history  to  escajie 
the  charge  of  “burrowing”  and  seeking  to 
resurrect  an  insignificant  and  dead  past 
along  with  its  more  significant  as[)ccts,  it 
will  have  to  sift  a  truth  which  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  probably  useful,  from  one  which 
is  not. 

The  orthodox  scientific  historian  would, 
of  course,  object  strenuously  to  a  search  for 
selected  “significant”  facts.  He  would  main¬ 
tain  that  truth  is  uncompromisingly  indi¬ 
visible,  one  entity,  whole  and  unbreakable. 
Consequently,  the  quest  for  a  minute  fact, 
any  fact,  is  essential  to  knowing  the  Truth. 
Our  orthodox  historian  will  concede  that 
such  an  aesthetic  simplification,  character¬ 
ized  by  broad  syntheses,  resp<insibly  arrived 
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at,  and  a  pleasing  presentation  are  more 
compatible  with  the  literary  spirit  and  vast- 
ly  more  charming  for  the  reader.  But,  he 
will  add,  if  truth  is  to  be  a  primary  goal  for 
the  literary  historian,  then  such  simplihca- 
lion  becomes  indefensible.  Therefore,  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  precise  monograph  of  a  second 
or  third  rate  author,  a  patiently  verified 
fact  amcerning  even  the  toilet  habits  of  a 
major  writer,  may  lead  to  a  significant 
truth  in  letters.  Under  some  circumstances, 
he  may  say,  such  facts  even  constitute  a 
major  truth  in  themselves.  While  the  scien¬ 
tific  historian  of  today  will  not  repeat  the 
error  of  his  fin  de  siicle  predecessors  and 
make  trK>  many  analogies  to  the  physical 
sciences,  he  yet  envisages  his  overall  task  as 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  biologist  or 
chemist.  He  will  certainly  conceive  of  a 
major  truth  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  small 
facts  welded  together  through  a  chain  of 
researches.  No  matter  how  narrow  and  re¬ 
stricted  the  hypotheses  or  infinitesimally 
small  the  result,  the  study  has  potentially 
great  value  which,  at  present,  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined.  Thus,  the  idea  of  a  wasteful 
study,  a  needless  research,  “burrowing,”  in 
short,  is  foreign  to  the  scientific  literary 
historian.  For  if  the  uncovering  of  Truth 
is  the  primordial  objective  of  most  scholar¬ 
ship  and  a  legitimate  goal  for  literary  in¬ 
quiry,  then  any  particle  of  truth  added  to 
the  existing  sUKk  of  knowledge  beaimcs  a 
pri7.cd  addition. 

On  philosophical  and  theoretical  grounds 
these  arguments  are  untouchable.  A  seem¬ 
ingly  minor  new  fact  may  indeed  alter  the 
essence  of  an  earlier  belief.  Broad  syntheses 
are  too  often  accompanied  by  an  overactive 
imagination  and  excessive  generalization, 
causing  the  relaxation  of  controls  which 
safeguard  the  historian  from  error.  Nor 
can  there  be  much  doubt  that  aesthetic  sim¬ 
plification  will  often  reduce  a  neatness  and 
singleness  of  aspect  which  arc  highly  sus- 
(lect  against  the  backdrop  of  a  life  so  rich 
in  confusion,  disharmony,  and  multiplicity 
of  design. 


But  there  is  also  the  practical  side.  The 
overly  scientific  historical  study  is  rejected 
by  the  critic  as  essentially  non-litcrary  and 
foreign  to  his  nature.  More  likely  than  not, 
he  will  discard  the  scholarly  journal  with  a 
too  strong  scientific-historical  emphasis  as 
too  technical,  crammed  with  indigestible 
facts,  too  unrewarding  in  its  minute, 
guarded  conclusions  to  merit  his  attention. 
Rather  than  look  upon  this  study  as  a  tool 
for  him  to  use,  he  will  consider  it  a  rival 
form  of  criticism  which,  to  his  mind,  is 
arid,  sterile,  unproductive  and,  hence,  a 
threat  to  criticism  as  a  genre.  Thus,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  scientific  literary  history 
in  its  more  extreme  form  will  not  only  fail 
to  serve  the  critic,  but  antagonize  him  and 
thereby  widen  the  chasm  separating  two 
naturally  related  disciplines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  aesthetic 
simplification  has,  by  and  large,  succeeded 
in  garnering  the  critic’s  esteem.  Where  for 
the  orthodox  historian  the  vast  synthesis 
and  general  idea  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal 
of  truth,  for  the  critic  they  are  the  measured 
result  of  scholarly  historical  investigation. 
Because  such  a  study  contains  imagination, 
breadth  of  vision  and  insight,  in  addition 
to  rigorous  historical  controls,  it  bridges 
successfully  the  gap  which  has  hitherto  sep¬ 
arated  critic  and  historian. 

Thus,  if  the  products  of  literary  history 
are  not  to  be  terminal  with  the  scholar,  but 
to  be  utilized  by  the  critic,  several  condi¬ 
tions  will  have  to  be  met.  First,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pause  and  take  inventory  of  re¬ 
searches  in  different  fields.  Second,  the  lit¬ 
erary  scholar  has  to  wield  a  sharp,  critical 
axe  in  chopping  the  necessary  and  signifi¬ 
cant  from  the  deadwood  resulting  from 
academic  requirements.  Third,  when  a 
field  of  study  has  finally  been  found,  he 
must  moderate  his  scientific  ambitions; 
above  all,  he  should  remember  that  a 
scrupulous  search  for  the  truth  does  not 
mean  indiscriminate  detail-mongering  and 
that  a  broad  synthesis  is  not  necessarily  an 
unjustified  one.  Moreover,  emulation  of 
the  methods  of  the  laboratory  sciences  must 
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be  further  curtailed  upon  the  realization 
that,  in  literature,  even  less  than  history, 
personal  elements  are  always  evocatively — 
and  provocatively— present  and  will  tol¬ 
erate  neither  total  objectivity  nor  absolute 
certainty.  The  literary  subject  dictates  a 
compromise  with  total  truth,  a  compromise 
which  might  well  be  termed  “reasonable” 
or  “artistic”  truth  based  upon  verified  data 
which  have  been  simplified  for  untechni- 
cal,  simple,  and  profitable  reading. 

Supplying  then,  as  it  does,  substance  to 
literary  study  and  teaching;  eliminating,  as 
it  has,  many  gross  errors  of  fact  from  the 
literary  past;  and  finally,  serving,  as  it  must, 
the  critic  with  sound  and  intelligently 

M  M 


.  .  there  are  many  people  who  can  not  buy  books, 
not  because  books  are  more  expensive  today,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  money  which  used  to  be  used 
for  books  and  which  now  must  be  devoted  to  com¬ 
modities  more  directly  related  to  the  prime  necessities 
of  existence.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  not  stopped  buy¬ 
ing  books  because  brxiks  have  increased  in  price  more 
than  any  other  producu,  but  because  with  the  given 
increase  in  the  price  of  these  other  products  one  has  to 
use  one's  available  funds  to  buy  the  latter  without  a 
sufficient  amount  remaining  to  acquire  the  former.” 

Novedtdei  Edttorialei  Espaiioltu 


worthwhile  information,  historical  scholar¬ 
ship  still  has  a  major  function  to  perform  in 
literary  study.  But  since  it  has  already  elimi¬ 
nated  the  most  glaring  errors  of  fact  and 
judgment  and  has  narrowed  its  own  field 
of  operation,  it  can  no  longer  occupy  its 
former  exalted  position  of  dominance  in 
our  universities.  But,  properly  defined, 
modernly  conceived  against  a  background 
of  its  own  achievements  and  the  nature  of 
belles-lettres,  with  a  New  Look  which  uses 
scientific  techniques  and  tempers  them 
with  aesthetic  simplification,  it  must  still 
be  a  valuable  element  in  literary  study. 

Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

M  M 


“I  owe  much  to  libraries:  the  best  hours  of  my  life 
...  I  have  written  before,  and  I  maintain,  that  para¬ 
dise,  real  earthly  paradise  (and  what  I  desire  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  possible  future  paradise)  I  found  in 
the  large  university  libraries  of  the  United  States  .  .  .” 

Dimaso  Alonso  in  Novedades  EditoriaUt  EtpaHolat 

“.  .  .  America,  in  its  unrestrained  faith  in  youth,  is 
the  first  and  only  civilization  which,  in  the  realm  of 
language  as  in  others,  despises  the  wisdom  born  of 
experience." 

Felix  de  Grand'Combc  in  Ltt  Langiui  Modernet 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


To  a  Nephew  in  College 
By  Charles  Willcford 
Dear  Wesley: 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  the  new  |X)stal 
rate  to  enclose  this  letter  with  the  book  I’ve 
sent  you.  The  book  will  come  as  a  surprise, 
F  know.  Not  merely  because  it  is  Metamor¬ 
phosis,  or  liecause  it  is  by  Franz  Kafka,  but 
because  it  is  from  me,  an  old  uncle  you  haven’t 
heard  from  in  five  years. 

But  threads  of  conscience  have  been  bother¬ 
ing  me  since  your  mother  wrote  to  me  three 
weeks  ago  and  informed  me  that  you  were 
barely  hanging  on  to  a  “D”  average.  Not  that 
it  bothers  me  tex)  much;  a  “D”  average  means 
that  you  have  a  great  many  friends,  but  what 
does  make  me  feel  remorseful  is  that  I  have 
neglected  you  completely  for  so  many  years. 
Of  course,  I  thought  of  you  a  year  ago  when 
your  mother  told  me  of  your  decision  to  at¬ 
tend  an  Ivy  I>eague  schexJ  instead  of  one  of 
our  fine  I'lorida  universities,  but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  haven’t  thought  of  you  since.  I  am 
trying  to  make  up  for  it  now. 

Examine  the  book.  Observe  how  slim  it  is, 
how  easy  to  read.  It  is  set  in  ten-point  type,  the 
way  all  lxK)ks  should  be  set.  Although  this 
edition  was  published  in  1946,  and  is  not  a 
first  edition,  it  is  worth  fifty  cents  more  now 
than  it  was  then.  If  you  keep  it  for  twenty 
more  years  it  will  quadruple  in  value.  The 
only  flaw  is  a  small  spot  on  Page  67.  Because 
this  is  a  very  sad  part  in  the  story — where  an 
apple  has  pierced  Gregor’s  back — you  may 
think  this  blemish  was  caused  by  a  tear  falling 
onto  the  page.  This  is  not  the  case;  it  is  a  drop 
of  gin  from  an  overflowing  martini. 

There  is  a  purpose  in  my  sending  you  Meta¬ 
morphosis,  although  this  rambling  letter  may 
seem  a  bit  pointless  at  this  stage,  but  as  Kafka 
once  remarked,  “We  must  break  the  frozen 
sea  within  us.’’ 

You  are  now  in  your  sophomore  year  and 
it  is  time  you  became  an  expert.  Inasmuch  as 
you  are  not  an  athlete,  and  obviously  not  a 
K'holar,  I  am  recommending  to  you,  out  of 
the  wealth  of  knowledge  gained  by  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  public  relations  business,  that 
you  become  an  ex|>ert  on  Franz  Kafka. 

I  am  giving  you  this  advice  with  the  sin¬ 
cerity  I  give  $5,000  retainers,  and  I  want  you 
to  pay  attention  to  my  instructions.  To  get  by 
in  this  world,  and  to  have  the  slightly  sharp¬ 
ened  edge  on  his  fellow  men  that  means  the 


difference  between  mediocrity  and  success,  a 
man,  since  he  cannot  be  an  expert  on  every¬ 
thing,  must  be  expert  in  at  least  one  thing. 
Kafka  will  not  sustain  you  throughout  your 
entire  life,  but  an  extensive  knowledge  of  his 
works  will  bring  your  average  in  college  up 
to  a  “C’’  or  possibly  a  “B”  before  you  grad¬ 
uate.  No  teacher  in  his  right  mind  would  dare 
to  give  the  grade  of  “D”  to  a  Kafka  scholar. 

Not  only  is  it  very  easy  to  become  an  expert 
on  Kafka,  it  is  inexpensive.  To  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  are  only  thirteen  of  Kafka’s  lKX)ks 
printed  in  English,  and  all  of  them  are  avail¬ 
able  with  very  little  searching.  In  addition  to 
the  small  book  I’ve  included  here,  you  only 
have  to  purchase  Modern  Library’s  Selected 
Stories,  Knopf’s  The  Trial  and  The  Castle, 
and  Schocken  Books’  The  Great  Wall  of 
China,  The  Penal  Colony,  Parables,  Letters  to 
Milena,  The  Diaries,  1910-1913  and  1914- 
1921,  and  Dearest  Father.  An  arduous  search 
will  unearth  A  Franz  Kafh^a  Miscellany,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Twice  A  Year  Press,  and  to  round 
out  your  library,  complete  it  with  a  copy  of 
Franz  Kaf^a,  A  Biography,  by  Max  Brod. 

Today  you  can  obtain  this  entire  list,  second¬ 
hand,  for  less  than  fifty  dollars.  Now  let  me 
impress  you:  With  this  rack  of  books  pur¬ 
chased  and  in  plain  sight  in  your  room  at  col¬ 
lege,  you  do  not  even  have  to  open  one  of 
them  to  obtain  a  "C”  average  by  the  end  of 
the  year  I 

Such  is  the  power  of  Franz  Kafka  in  an 
academic  setting.  The  mere  fact  that  you  have 
these  books  in  your  room  will  spread  by  word 
of  mouth  to  every  ivy<overed  corner  of  the 
campus.  But  the  setting  is  still  incomplete. 
There  is  a  scene  in  The  Trial  where  K.,  the 
protagonist,  buys  three  heathscapes  from  Tito- 
relli,  the  court  painter.  It  isn’t  possible  for  you 
to  go  right  out  and  buy  heathscapes  for  your 
room,  but  for  three  dollars  apiece  you  can  get 
one  of  the  fine  arts  students  at  school  to  paint 
you  three  of  them.  If  you  know  a  female  art 
student  you  can  probably  get  them  done  for 
nothing.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  do-it- 
yourself  painting  kits  feature  heathscapes,  or 
you  could  paint  your  own.  Heathscapes  are 
quite  depressing;  two  gnarled  trees  in  the 
foreground,  a  patch  of  gray-green  grass,  and 
a  sunset.  Tfiree  of  these  paintings,  exactly 
alike,  hanging  side  by  side  in  your  room,  will 
s[^d  your  reputation  as  a  Kafka  expert  con¬ 
siderably.  They  will  also  serve  to  remind  you 
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how  bleak  your  prospects  will  be  if  you  get 
bounced  out  of  college. 

Next,  you  must  read  all  of  Kafka’s  books. 
TTiis  will  take  time,  but  you  have  almost  three 
more  years  to  go  in  college  and  there  are  only 
thirteen  books.  After  reading  Metamorphosis, 
read  The  Trial  and  then  The  Castle.  Most 
readers  stop  half-way  through  The  Castle,  so 
if  you  continue  on  you  will  be  way  out  in 
front.  Many  Kafka  experts  specialize  by  read¬ 
ing  only  one  book  over  and  over  again.  But 
this  is  the  coward’s  way,  and  not  for  you. 

Always  carry  a  Kafka  book  with  you  from 
class  to  class.  By  reading  a  page  at  a  time  you 
will  eventually  get  through  them  all.  By  doing 
so  you  will  gain  the  awe  of  your  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  admiration  of  your  instructors. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  reading  at 
least  three  books  you  must  write  an  article  on 
some  fragment  of  Kafka’s  works  and  have  it 
published  in  the  college  magazine.  I  must 
caution  you  here;  write  it  yourself.  A  ghost¬ 
written  article  could  destroy  you  overnight. 
1  have  known  many  ghost  writers  and  not 
one  of  them  could  keep  his  mouth  shut.  An 
as-told'to  article  is  valueless,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  At  this  early  stage  I  know  it  sounds 
difficult  even  to  think  about  writing  an  article 
on  a  man  you  haven’t  even  read  yet,  but  Kafka 
experts  have  to  write  about  him.  In  fact,  after 
reading  his  books,  you  won’t  be  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  yourself  from  writing  about  Kafka. 

To  get  started,  choose  any  phrase  or  para¬ 
graph  that  interests  you  and  explain  it  as  well 
as  you  can,  giving  it  your  own  interpretation. 
Your  interpretation  will  be  valid,  and  will 
not  brook  contradiction.  Kafka’s  The  Hunger 
Artist  interested  me  very  much  at  one  time 
and  I  wrote  seven  different  interpretations 
for  my  own  elucidation.  Every  one  of  them 
was  valid. 

You  won’t  have  to  bribe  the  editor  of  your 
college  magazine  to  publish  your  article.  He 
will  be  delighted  to  get  it.  An  article  on  Kafka 
gives  automatic  distinction  to  any  college  pub¬ 
lication.  Everything  written  about  Kafka  is 
eventually  published  somewhere.  Even  if  I 
were  to  send  this  letter  to  a  magazine  it  would 
lie  published  immediately. 

After  the  publication  of  your  article  in  the 
magazine  you  will  be  invited  to  join  all  of  the 
college  literary  societies.  Join  them,  by  all 
means,  but  do  not  take  an  active  part  in  their 
activities.  This  calls  for  some  preparation, 
however.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  mem¬ 
orize  several  quotations  from  Kafka’s  works. 
To  avoid  being  elected  to  any  office  a  good 
(]uotation  is,  "One  must  not  cheat  anyone, 
not  even  the  world  of  its  victory.’’  I  doubt  if 


a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  could  give  you  a  comeback 
on  that  one.  Or  you  could  refuse  just  as  grace¬ 
fully  by  saying,  “Beyond  a  certain  point  there 
is  no  return.  Tliis  point  has  to  be  reached.’’ 

It  will  be  better  for  your  studies  if  you  do 
not  join  any  of  the  fraternities.  To  turn  down 
the  many  requests  you  will  receive  after  your 
article  apfiears,  quote,  “What  is  gayer  than 
believing  in  a  household  god?’’  You  will,  of 
course,  lose  a  great  many  friends  this  way, 
but  you  will  soon  have  ample  time  for  studies. 

As  I  remember  college,  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  chapel  was  a  bore.  Kafka  can  release  you 
from  attendance  when  you  tell  the  minister, 
“Heaven  is  dumb,  echoing  only  to  the  dumb.” 
There  are  many  more,  but  you  will  find  it  fun 
to  look  them  up  for  yourself.  Kafka  has  quo¬ 
tations  to  fit  every  situation;  however,  they 
must  be  delivered  dead-pan  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness.  When  you  reach  your 
senior  year  it  will  be  best  if  you  quote  Kafka 
in  German  .  .  .  but  I  am  getting  too  far  ahead 
for  you.  I’m  afraid. 

Your  work  is  cut  out  for  you,  Wesley,  but 
you  will  never  regret  the  effort.  As  Kafka 
stated  in  In  The  Penal  Colony,  “Up  till  now  a 
few  things  still  had  to  be  set  by  hand,  but  from 
this  moment  it  works  all  by  itself.” 

Fraternally, 

Uncle  Charles 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Iletmito  von  Doderer’s  “Die  Ddmonen" 

By  Ivar Ivask 

Up  to  1950  Dcxlerer  had  published  short 
novels  and  novellas,  written  in  terse  classical 
German,  that  revealed  him  as  an  interesting 
and  good  writer.  TTien  in  1950  Die  erleuchte- 
ten  Fenster  oder  Die  Menschwerdung  des 
Amtsrates  Julius  Zihal  (see  B.A.  26:1,  p.  160) 
introduced  a  different,  more  complex  “ba¬ 
roque”  style  and  left  the  impression  of  a  minor 
masterpiece  by  a  major  novelist.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  Die  Strudlhofstiege  oder  Melzer  und 
die  Tiefe  der  fahre  (see  B.A.  26:4,  p.  353) 
only  confirmed  this  strong  new  impression  by 
presenting  us  with  an  even  more  remarkable 
novel  on  a  larger  scale.  Nevertheless,  these 
novels  were  really  meant  to  lead  up  to  Die 
Ddmonen  (Miinchen.  Biederstcin.  1956.  1,345 
pages.  38  dm.),  which  is  I>>derer’s  most  am¬ 
bitious  and  comprehensive  novel  so  far.  To¬ 
gether  they  form  a  kind  of  trilogy  offering  a 
vast  panorama  of  Viennese  social  life  between 
1910  and  1927,  with  the  collapse  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  in  1918  and  the  burning  of  the  Justiz- 
palast  in  1927  as  meaningful  turning  points 
(the  latter  symbolizing  the  growing  trend  to¬ 
wards  totalitarianism).  The  first  novel  dealt 
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with  only  one  social  class,  the  second  primar¬ 
ily  with  two,  the  third  extends  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  into  higher  aristocracy,  the  working 
class,  even  into  the  Viennese  underworld.  The 
process  of  Menschwerdung  is  common  to  all 
three  novels;  the  dimension  of  Tiefe  der  /ahre 
has  been  added  to  the  last  two.  In  the  work 
of  Doderer  we  can  enjoy  the  rare  pleasure  of 
a  horn  narrator  writing  out  of  an  abundance 
of  observation  and  insight,  not  a  philosopher 
in  disguise  straining  for  a  palpable  plot. 

In  its  subtitle  Die  Ddmonen  claims  to  be 
“Aus  der  Chronik  des  Sektionsrates  Geyren- 
hoff”  who  is  a  retired  gentleman  believing 
himself  a  sufficiently  detached  observer  to  act 
as  chronicler.  Subsetjuent  events,  however,  in¬ 
volve  him  to  such  an  unexpected  degree  that 
the  chronicle  has  to  be  supplemented  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  writer,  Kajetan  von  Schlaggenberg, 
and  the  brilliant  young  history  Ph.D.,  Ren^ 
von  Stangeler.  The  entire  MS  in  turn  was  sup¬ 
posedly  revised  by  the  author  himself.  An 
elaborate  machinery  indeed,  but  for  the  sake 
of  greater  lifelikeness  it  turns  out  to  be  sig- 
fjally  effective.  To  characterize  best  the  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  time  of  narration,  one  might 
say  that  Doderer’s  novel  is  an  ample  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Eliot’s  poetic  shorthand:  “Time  pres¬ 
ent  and  time  past  /  Are  both  perhaps  con¬ 
tained  in  time  future,  /  And  time  future  con¬ 
tained  in  time  past.”  Tbe  principal  action  re¬ 
lated  takes  place  within  less  than  a  year — to 
be  exact,  from  autumn  1926  to  late  summer 
1927 — but  there  are  constant  references  to 
earlier  occurrences  as  well  as  to  the  author’s 
writing  in  the  present. 

The  chronicle  concentrates  on  the  life  of  a 
motley  group  of  real  and  fake  intellectuals, 
artists,  and  revolutionaries  around  the  Ger¬ 
man  Rittmeister  (or  “Zerriittmeistcr”)  von 
Eulenfeld.  They  are  bent  on  “improving”  in 
some  way  the  world  and  others  rather  than 
themselves.  They  are  possessed  by  various 
demons  in  the  medieval  sense  (and  in  the 
sense  of  Dostoevsky),  or,  as  we  would  put  it 
today,  they  suffer  from  “complexes.”  Doderer 
adds  a  third  ingenious  explanation,  according 
to  which  many  people  live  in  a  “second  real¬ 
ity”:  “Sie  wird  neben  der  ersten,  faktischen, 
errichtet  und  zwar  durch  Ideologien.”  What 
characterizes  the  so<alled  Weltanschauungen 
is  that  they  have  lost  all  Anschaulichi{eit  and 
common  sense.  Doderer  believes  in  what  he 
calls  the  “indirect  way”  of  sane  life,  in  which 
action  follows  being  and  not  thinking  {Das 
letzle  Abenteuer.  Reclam.  Stuttgart.  1953). 
This  belief  does  not  make  him,  the  humanist 
and  admirer  of  Paul  Valery,  an  anti-intellec¬ 
tual,  contrasting  in  the  popular  manner  “arid” 


thinking  with  “vital”  strength,  but  rather  a 
Tftomist,  c.g.,  when  he  speaks  of  thinking  as 
changing  one’s  being  and  of  the  intellect  as 
the  proper  extension  of  real  inner  strength. 

The  “second  reality”  finds  various  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  form  of  totalitarian  ideologies, 
sexual  perversions,  strange  hobbies,  or  exces¬ 
sive  fears.  Some  of  Doderer’s  simplijicateurs 
terribles  are  able  to  overcome  them,  others  re¬ 
main  entangled  in  their  dream-world,  still 
others  die  at  first  full  contact  with  real  life. 
However,  no  such  “second  reality”  can  be  per¬ 
manent;  even  Plato’s  ideal  sute,  were  it  ever 
realized,  would  not  last. 

A  superficial  reader,  who  expects  raving 
madness  as  the  proper  sign  of  a  person  who  is 
“possessed,”  will  be  strongly  disappointed  by 
the  more  or  less  “normal”  members  of  Eulen- 
feld’s  troupeau,  called  “die  Unsrigen.”  There 
is  no  better  way  to  sensitize  the  average  read¬ 
er’s  blunted  sense  of  what  constitutes  normal 
and  abnormal  than  a  careful  reading  of  this 
maturely  poised  novel.  And  Doderer  certainly 
is  aiming  at  a  larger  audience  which  is  re¬ 
warded  for  its  patience  by  a  “Platzregen  von 
Banalitiiten”  at  the  close  of  the  book. 

To  the  negative  “second  realities”  of  “die 
Unsrigen”  Doderer  opposes  the  personal  cour¬ 
age  and  inner  growth  of  two  positive  pro¬ 
tagonists.  The  celebrated  beauty  Mary  K. 
learns  to  oversome  a  severe  physical  handicap 
(she  has  lost  her  right  leg  in  an  accident  de¬ 
scribed  in  Die  Strudlhojstiege)  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  young  worker  Leonhard  Kakabsa 
has  to  struggle  against  a  social  one.  Instead  of 
participating  in  the  revolutionary  ferment  of 
unions  and  parties,  Kakabsa  sets  out  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  his  own  life,  i.e.  to  become  a  full- 
fledged  human  being.  How  he  crosses,  in¬ 
spired  by  his  self-study  of  I^tin,  the  boundary 
line  from  friendly,  but  limited  dialect  to  a 
more  flexible,  civilized  High  German  is  one 
of  the  climaxes  of  the  novel.  It  is  |x>etic  jus¬ 
tice  that  he  should  marry  Mary  K.  in  the  end, 
just  as  it  is  inevitable  that  all  the  fundamen¬ 
tally  destructive  “second  realities”  finally 
come  out  into  the  open  and  ignite  the  fire  of 
the  Justizpalast  as  their  first  manifestation. 

From  the  many  masterful  descriptions  one 
may  single  out  the  subtle  contrast  between  jhe 
Caf6  Kaunitz,  where  the  underworld  cele¬ 
brates  its  nocturnal  orgies,  and  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  caf^  where  the  corpulent  middle 
class  ladies  gather  almost  daily;  Dodercr’s 
most  nightmarish  chapter,  “Die  Allianz,”  in 
which  the  deadliest  satire  since  Kraus  is 
poured  upon  the  newspaper  “industry”;  the 
extracts  from  the  dream  book  of  the  lonely 
widow  Mrs.  Kapsreiter;  the  admirable  render- 
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ing  of  different  forms  of  sleep  and  the  transi¬ 
tional  stages  between  dream  and  awakening. 

A  debt  to  Dostoevsky  is  proudly  admitted 
in  the  title  (only,  in  E^erer’s  novel  the  de¬ 
mons  are  often  neutralized  by  an  almost  Tols¬ 
toyan  love  of  life).  TTie  relation  between 
Doderer’s  and  Dostoevsky’s  Demons  could 
perhaps  be  compared  to  that  between  Hof¬ 
mannsthal’s  drama  Der  Turm  and  Calderdn’s 
La  Vida  es  sueHo.  The  difference,  however,  is 
that  we  are  used  to  such  bold  transpositions 
in  the  field  of  drama  but  are  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  when  it  occurs  in  the  field  of  the  novel. 
(TTie  consecutive  reading  and  close  compari¬ 
son  of  the  nineteenth  century  Russian  and  the 
twentieth  century  Austrian  version  constitutes 
a  unique  seminar  in  the  evolution  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  novel.)  Of  modern  writers,  the  subtlest 
influence  will  have  been  that  of  Proust.  The 
medieval  aspects  of  TTiomas  Mann’s  Dr. 
Faustus  have  challenged  Doderer  the  historian 
in  his  own  novel.  Nevertheless,  strongest  of 
all  in  him  is  the  Austrian  tradition  since  Grill- 
parzer  and  Stifter  (Doderer’s  poetic  evoca¬ 
tions  of  nature  impressions!).  To  the  three 
great  Austrian  novelists  of  our  century,  Musil, 
Kafka,  and  Broch,  we  now  have  to  add  Dode¬ 
rer  as  a  fourth.  (Interestingly,  there  is  only 
one  modern  German  novelist  of  equal  stature, 
Thomas  Mann.) 

No  doubt  the  above  meager  outline  is  al¬ 
ready  being  supplemented  by  a  flood  of  ex¬ 
tensive  interpretations  (a  number  of  which 
will  follow  up  the  roman  h  clej  implications 
of  the  novel).  Doderer’s  trilogy  seems  to  this 
reviewer  an  event  of  the  very  first  order  in 
German  letters,  and  is  so,  to  sum  it  up  briefly, 
for  the  following  seven  weighty  reasons: 
(1)  Doderer’s  is  the  most  successful  synthesis 
so  far  of  the  idealism  of  the  German  Bildungs- 
roman  with  the  realism  of  the  European  social 
novel;  (2)  He  has  proved  the  continued  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  classical  novel  of  psychological  real¬ 
ism  simply  by  integrating  into  it  various  mo<l- 
ern  techniques;  (3)  He  confronts  the  present 
realistically  instead  of  writing  a  historical, 
surrealist,  or  mythological  parable  of  escape, 
and  he  accomplishes  this  not  by  resorting  to 
the  drab  Zeitroman,  but  rather  by  aiming  at 
poetical  transformations  of  his  age  into  sharp, 
memorable  images  and  psychologically  be¬ 
lievable  characters;  (4)  Since  he  is  one  of  the 
truly  convincing  realists  in  the  German  novel, 
he  may  enter  Vienna  on  the  map  of  the  Euro- 
(lean  novel  as  the  only  other  German  city 
there  besides  Liibeck;  (5)  Doderer  is  one  of 
the  few  genuine  humorists  among  German 
novelists;  (6)  Doderer’s  may  well  be  the  most 
[leiirtrating  portrayal  of  women  characters  in 


the  German  novel  (although  it  has  been  an 
Austrian  jorte  for  some  time);  and  (7)  Last 
but  not  least,  on  account  of  his  extremely  rich 
vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  render  shades  of 
individual  speech. 

St.  Olaf  College 

IJterary  Awards  in  Present-Day  Spain 
By  Jose  Sdnehez 

Literary  prizes  have  flourished  in  Spain  for 
many  years,  yet  their  overwhelming  number 
and  cash  value  have  reached  an  unbelievable 
proportion  in  contemporary  Spain.  Some  of 
these  awards  carry  high  distinctions  and  hon¬ 
ors  and  are  avidly  sought,  while  others  are 
local  and  insignificant. 

Spanish  letters  are  in  a  critical  stage,  all 
things  considered.  The  restrictions  to  which  a 
writer  is  subjected  may  account  in  part  for  the 
mediocre  output.  Caution,  desire  and  even  the 
necessity  to  please  the  critics,  if  one  is  to  make 
a  living  by  writing,  put  a  hard  strain  on  writ¬ 
ers.  They  must  be  prolific  and  also  try  a  hand 
at  other  related  fields.  Some  time  ago  in  Ma¬ 
drid  a  critic  made  headlines  and  caused  con¬ 
siderable  comment  in  the  local  caf6s  when  he 
stated  that  a  writer  can  live  in  Spain  by  his 
pen.  This  is  news  here  because  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  way  is  by  winning  literary  awards.  Some 
prize  winners  argue,  however,  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  reward  that  accompanies  some  literary 
prizes  is  insufficient  even  to  pay  for  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  envolved  in  preparing  a  work  for  the 
contest.  Tliese  awards  are  now,  year  by  year, 
increasing  in  actual  cash  value,  l^e  assurance 
of  the  sale  of  the  prize-winning  book  and  the 
elevation  of  other  works  by  the  author  to  a 
higher  plane  are  perhaps  the  most  direct  bene¬ 
fits  a  writer  receives.  TTie  reading  public,  after 
all,  judges  a  book  by  the  reviews  and  honor¬ 
able  mention  received  during  the  awarding 
of  prizes. 

One  significant  and  beneficial  result  from 
these  annual  intellectual  competitions,  from 
the  literary  point  of  view,  is  that  literature  it¬ 
self  absorbs  all  the  inspiring  elements  con¬ 
tributed,  since  there  is  a  collective  awareness 
among  writers  of  weak  and  strong  points. 
TTiis  is  truer  among  those  contestants  who 
have  failed  to  win  an  award,  for  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  writings  must  come  from  their  pens  if  they 
are  to  succeed.  Tlie  increased  and  more  de¬ 
manding  reading  public  is  now  forcing  pub¬ 
lishers  to  seek  eagerly  new  materials,  and  the 
literary  awards  seem  to  be  the  easiest  way  out. 

TTiere  are  in  Spain  at  present  what  may  be 
called  “professional  prize  writers’’  who  pre¬ 
pare  a  literary  work  for  every  contest  known, 
but  more  often  send  the  same  novel  to  every 
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contest  opened.  This  type  of  writer  has  done 
considerable  harm  since  his  hasty  work  auto¬ 
matically  lowers  the  general  level  of  all  the 
works  submitted.  Tltis  situation  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  practice  of  some  editorial  firms  to 
appoint  their  own  “impartial”  board  of  judges, 
who  usually  award  the  publicized  prize,  but 
who  not  too  infrec]uently  declare  no  winner, 
litis  practice  is  now,  by  law,  prohibited,  and 
the  announced  cash  must  be  deposited  in  a 
government  agency  to  avoid  any  irregularity. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  eliminate  any  un¬ 
ethical  practices  and  to  minimize  the  com¬ 
mercialism  of  both  writers  and  publishers, 
there  has  appeared  in  Madrid  a  new  award 
called  "Libro  de  la  Cn'tica”  which  will  be 
granted  to  the  best  novel  of  the  year  selected 
by  a  jury  composed  of  fourteen  literary  critics, 
seven  from  Madrid  and  seven  from  Barcelona. 
During  the  season  of  literary  awards,  before 
and  after  Christmas,  literary  reviews  in  Ma¬ 
drid  and  in  Barcelona  begin  a  continuous  re¬ 
minder  to  literary  judges  of  their  scKial  and 
intellectual  responsibilities.  Disagreements  and 
sharp  attacks  usually  arise  after  awards  are 
announced.  In  some  quarters  it  is  thought 
that  judges  are  becoming  an  institution. 

Literary  awards  and  other  distinguishing 
honors  are  granted  in  Spain  both  by  non¬ 
profit  institutions,  such  as  municipalities, 
clubs,  academies,  government  agencies,  and 
by  publishing  firms.  However,  only  a  small 
jicrcentage  of  the  awards  is  sponsored  by  the 
government.  Although  the  State  supports  sev¬ 
eral  thc.iters,  film  businesses,  reviews,  and 
other  cultural  enterprises,  as  other  foreign 
governments  do,  it  can  not  be  said  at  present 
that  the  Spanish  State  is  scKializing  literary 
production. 

TTierc  arc  tmlay  in  Spain,  by  mathematical 
count,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  literary 
prizes.  Every  city,  every  club,  and  all  pub¬ 
lishers  sooner  or  later  establish  a  literary 
award  for  the  best  book  on  poetry,  the  best 
novel,  the  best  short  story,  the  best  essay,  etc., 
etc.  Many  of  these  prizes  soon  disappear,  but 
others  take  their  places.  It  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain  what  prizxs  arc  still  being 
awarded.  Of  the  galaxy  of  these  literary  prizes 
the  following  have  won  a  respectable  place  in 
literary  circles  in  Spain  and  the  first  one  is  al¬ 
ready  attracting  attention  abroad. 

Tlic  best  known  and  at  present  the  most 
coveted  of  the  popular  literary  awards  is  the 
Nadal  prize  awarded  every  year  to  the  best 
novel.  It  was  established  in  1944  in  Barcelona 
by  Revista  Destino  with  the  first  award 
granted  to  Carmen  Laforct  for  her  novel 
Nada.  Carmen  Laforet  (sec  R.A.  22:2;  p.  158; 


also  B.A.  30:4,  p.  394),  like  other  known  nov¬ 
elists  of  present-day  Spain,  was  discovered  by 
Nadal;  she  is  now  a  reputable  writer  and 
Nada  has  gone  through  numerous  editions. 
T3ic  prize  of  five  thousand  pesetas  which  she 
received  in  1944  has  now  been  augmented  to 
seventy-five  thousand  and  may  increase  fur¬ 
ther.  In  the  last  two  years  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  manuscripts  have  been  submitted  for 
each  contest  and  a  gexx!  number  were  from 
women  novelists.  The  annual  meeting  has  be¬ 
come  a  traditional  event  in  the  Hotel  Oriente 
in  Barcelona  during  Christmas.  Not  all  Nadal 
winners  have  lived  up  to  their  first  acclaim, 
yet  Carmen  Laforct,  Elena  Quiroga,  and  Mi¬ 
guel  Delibes  have  maintained  a  high  standard 
in  their  later  writings.  The  recent  winner, 
Martin  Descalzo,  is  being  wined  and  dined  in 
every  nook  in  Madrid  and  Valladolid  as  a 
promising  newcomer.  The  winners  of  the 
Nadal  prize  and  the  year  follow:  Carmen 
laforct,  Nada,  1944;  |ose  Feliz  Tapia,  Im  luna 
ha  entrado  en  casa,  1945;  Jos6  Marfa  Gironclla, 
Un  hombre,  1946;  Miguel  Delibes,  Jm  sombra 
del  cipris  es  alargada,  1947;  .Sebastian  Juan 
Arbo,  Sobre  las  piedras  grises,  1948;  Jos^  Sui- 
rez  Carreno,  Ims  ultimas  horas,  1949;  Elena 
Quiroga,  Viento  del  norte,  1950;  Luis  Romero, 
Im  noria,  1951;  Dolores  Medio,  Nosotros,  los 
Rivero,  1952;  Luisa  Forrcllad,  Siempre  en 
capilla,  1953;  Francisco  |os^  Alcintara,  Ijz 
muerte  le  sienta  bien  a  Villalobos,  1954;  Rafael 
Sanchez  Ferlosio,  El  Jarama,  1955;  Jos^  Luis 
Martin  Descalzo,  Im  frontera  de  Dios. 

What  Spanish  critics  consider  the  second 
best  novel  prize  is  the  Premio  Planeta,  a  100,- 
000  peseta  award  offered  annually  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  Jos^  Manuel  de  I^ra  through  his  firm 
Editorial  Planeta  of  Barcelona.  Principally 
on  account  of  the  dynamic  personality  of  its 
founder,  this  prize  is  gradually  gaining  na¬ 
tional  recognition.  l.ara  is  the  American  type 
of  business  man,  with  vision,  industry,  and  a 
good  sense  for  publicity.  The  awards  granted 
so  far  are:  1952:  En  la  noche  no  hay  caminos, 
by  Juan  Jos6  Mira;  1953:  l/na  casa  con  go- 
teras,  Santiago  I^r^n;  1954:  Pequeho  teatro. 
Ana  de  Matutc;  1955:  Tres  pisadas,  Antonio 
Prieto;  1956:  El  desconocido.  Carmen  Kurz. 

The  “National”  prizes  for  literature, 
granted  by  the  government  through  various 
ministries  and  agencies,  constitute  an  impos¬ 
ing  group  of  awards  which  cover  all  genres. 
Although  known  by  various  names,  the  Cer¬ 
vantes  prize  for  the  novel  is  definitely  the  most 
esteemed  among  these  national  prizes.  It  car¬ 
ries  twenty-five  thousand  {pesetas  and  the  win¬ 
ners  include  Concha  Espina,  Tom4s  Salvador, 
Cironella,  Delibes,  the  Argentine  Larreta. 
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TTic  Prcmio  Cervantes  de  Literatura  His- 
pinica,  created  in  1954,  with  a  value  of  5,000 
dollars  ( not  pesetas)  by  the  Oficina  de  Coope- 
racion  Intelectual  and  the  Instituto  de  Cul- 
tura  Hispinica,  is  different  from  the  above. 
This  latter  one  also  is  awarded  to  fiction, 
poetry,  the  theater,  criticism,  history,  essay, 
and  “chronicle.”  The  rest  of  the  “National” 
prizes  are  divided  among  the  various  genres. 
In  1954  Ramon  Men6ndez  Pidal  received  half 
a  million  pesetas,  the  value  of  the  National 
award  for  literary  investigation. 

Two  unusual  prizes  which  offer  consider¬ 
able  excitement  during  the  period  of  delibera¬ 
tion  in  Madrid  are  the  Sesamo  and  the  Cafe 
Gij6n  awards.  The  first  was  created  by  the 
proprietor  of  Cuevas  Sesamo,  a  popular  restau¬ 
rant  and  gathering  place  for  young  writers. 
TTie  cash  value  is  small  but  many  unknown 
cuentistas  start  their  careers  here,  fi^samo  is 
limited  to  painting  and  the  short  story.  The 
Caf^  Gij6n,  started  in  1950  with  a  5,000  peseta 
award,  is  also  restricted  to  the  short  story,  al¬ 
though  they  call  it  novela  corta.  Several  name 
writers  have  been  discovered  by  this  award. 

Other  literary  prizes  that  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  brief  summary  are:  Premio 
Ciudad  de  Barcelona,  25,000  {lesetas  each  for 
novel,  poetry  (Castilian  and  Catalan),  theater, 
and  the  movies;  Premio  Juventud  of  Madrid, 
10,000  pesetas  each  for  cuento  and  poetry, 
granted  by  the  review  of  similar  name  since 
1955;  The  “Elisenda  de  Moncada”  award, 
25,000  pesetas,  for  women  writers  only,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Garbo,  a  Barcelona  women’s  maga¬ 
zine.  Carmen  Rubio  has  been  acclaimed  for 
her  1956  novel  Ijzs  siete  muchachas  del  liceo. 
TTie  Adonais  award  for  poetry,  founded  in 
1944  by  Editorial  rialp,  is  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  honor  a  poet  can  receive  today  in 
Spain.  Almost  every  poet  in  Spain  has  been 
associated  with  this  prize,  either  as  recipient, 
organizer,  or  “reorganizer.”  It  sponsors  valu¬ 
able  pamphlets,  publication  of  books  on  poe¬ 
try,  and  other  cultural  activities. 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

Three  Aids  to  the  Study  of  the  Gaticho* 

By  Erlward  Laroct|ue  Tinker 
Although  gaucho  literature  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  is  practically  terra  incognita  to  the  gen- 

•Tito  Saubiclct.  Vocahulario  y  refranero  criollo.  Buenot 
Aires.  Kraft. 

F.milio  Solanet.  Pela/es  criollos.  Buenfjt  Aires.  Kraft. 
1955. 

Mailaline  Wallu  Nichols.  El  gum  ho-.  El  caxudor  de 
ganado,  el  pnete,  un  ideal  de  novela.  Cristina  (Cor¬ 
rea  Morales  <le  Aparicio,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Peuser. 


eral  public  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  treasure 
house  of  lusty,  virile  adventure,  well  worth 
reading.  Compared  with  our  cowboy  saga, 
which  tells  a  purely  regional  story  of  a  body 
of  horsemen  that  existed  in  full  flower  only  a 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  gaucho  litera¬ 
ture  is  of  greater  scope  and  importance,  for  the 
pampas  centaur  played  a  major  and  indispens¬ 
able  role  in  his  country’s  history  for  some  three 
hundred  years.  It  was  this  rawhide-tough 
horseman  who  fought  the  Indians,  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  huge  cattle  industry  that  for  some 
centuries  was  the  country’s  major  source  of 
wealth,  and  formed  the  backlxme  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  that  repulsed  invasions  and  fought  brave¬ 
ly  to  secure  freedom  from  Spanish  rule.  These 
accomplishments  inspired  the  best  writers  to 
sing  his  praises  and  produce  a  literature  of 
great  importance  and  interest. 

The  language  barrier,  however,  limits  its 
enjoyment.  Readers  who  do  not  know  Span¬ 
ish  are  confined  to  the  meagre  portion  that 
has  been  translated,  while  those  who  do  have 
other  difficulties.  The  pampas  has  a  dialect 
all  its  own,  for  the  gaucho  has  taken  the  terms 
of  his  trade  from  archaic  Spanish,  various  In¬ 
dian  tongues,  and  some  he  has  even  invented. 
There  are  also  peculiarities  of  pronunciation; 
letters  are  changed  or  slurred  and,  sometimes, 
complete  syllables  are  omitted. 

The  late  Tito  Saubidet’s  Vocahulario  y  re¬ 
franero  criollo  overcomes  this  difficulty  com¬ 
pletely.  Mis  knowledge  of  the  pampas  was  en¬ 
cyclopedic,  and  his  paintings  of  gaucho  life  are 
famous.  He  has  collected  every  word  touching 
the  cattle  business  or  current  on  the  pampas 
and  has  provided  little  essays  on  their  meaning 
and  provenance.  For  the  majority,  he  has  pro¬ 
vided  graphic  line  drawings  or  water  colors 
for  further  clarification.  Typographically,  it  is 
a  beautiful  book,  and  it  gives  a  complete  and 
indispensable  portrait  of  every  facet  of  gaucho 
life. 

Particularly  difficult  to  understand  is  the 
exotically  rich  vocabulary  with  which  the 
gaucho  can  describe  the  color  and  markings  of 
horses  with  such  precision  that  almost  anyone 
can  pick  a  certain  animal  out  of  a  large  herd. 
This  nomenclature  is  so  unbelievably  intricate 
that  a  whole  volume  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  subject  alone.  Pelajes  criollos  is 
by  Emilio  Sedanet,  who  has  given  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  study  of  the  Creole  horse,  and  has 
saved  it,  with  all  its  fine  stamina  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  from  extinction  by  keeping  alive  the 
purity  of  its  hlood,  which  was  fast  being  con¬ 
taminated  by  crosses  with  lesser  breeds. 
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The  book  has  fifty  colored  plates  by  two 
great  painters  of  the  pampas  and  its  horses  and 
men,  the  late  Tito  Saubidet  and  Angel  Ca¬ 
brera,  illustrating  the  various  colors  and  mark¬ 
ings.  Solanet  has  defined  the  pampas  names 
in  detail  and  given  the  equivalents  in  Spanish, 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  "cow¬ 
boy”;  he  has  also  discussed  in  a  fascinating 
manner  the  salient  qualities  to  be  expected 
from  the  horse  of  each  shade,  and  the  folklore 
that  has  attached  to  it.  The  “cowboy”  equiva¬ 
lents  are  not  always  quite  accurate,  for  no  cow¬ 
poke  would  translate  alaxdn  as  “buckskin”;  he 
would  call  that  color  chestnut  or  sorrel. 

Finally,  for  one  wishing  to  know  the  full 
scope  of  gaucho  literature,  there  is  a  book  by 
Madaline  Wallis  Nichols,  a  North  American 
librarian  who  spent  a  year  in  Argentina  doing 
research  on  her  subject.  It  was  published  in 
English  some  years  ago  by  the  Duke  Univer- 

X  M 


sity  Press  under  the  title.  The  Gaucho:  Cattle 
Hunter,  Cavalryman,  Ideal  of  Romance;  now 
a  very  beautiful  edition  has  been  published  in 
Spanish,  illustrated  by  more  than  thirty  pages 
of  plates,  many  in  color,  showing  every  phase 
of  gaucho  life  and  costume  through  the  years. 

The  book  has  a  very  readable  and  soundly 
documented  account  of  the  pampas  horseman 
in  the  various  roles  he  played,  as  a  despised 
cattle  hunter,  a  patriotic  defender  of  his  father- 
land,  and,  finally,  as  the  romantic  folk  hero 
and  idol  of  the  populace.  It  is  followed  by  bib¬ 
liographies,  scientifically  arranged,  of  almost 
two  thousand  pertinent  books  and  articles. 
This  volume  is  far  and  away  the  best  and  most 
complete  work  yet  done  on  this  subject.  In 
view  of  the  feeling  for  the  gaucho  in  the  Rfo 
de  la  Plata  region,  it  is  curious  that  it  remained 
for  a  North  American  woman  to  do  this  job. 

New  Yorl( 
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The  font  of  Chinese  type  which  belonged  to  the 
Library  of  Congreu  hat  been  transferred  under  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  to  the  Harvard-Yenching  Institute. 


A  new  publication  which  began  in  April  is  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers,  Voproty  Ltteralury 
("Problems  of  Literature"),  a  monthly  review  deal¬ 
ing  with  literary  history,  theory,  and  criticism  of  lit¬ 
erature.  A.  Demetiev  is  the  editor. 


The  F.ugene  F.  Saxton  Memorial  Trust  would  like 
to  stress  the  fact  that  its  fellowships  are  not  intended 
to  enable  persons  to  take  courses  of  instruction  either 
in  college  or  elsewhere.  A  fellowship  of  up  to  $2,500 
a  year  is  available  to  help  a  talented  writer  to  finish  a 


book  project  which  he  has  already  startea.  The  money 
IS  for  living  expenses.  For  details  and  an  application 
blank,  write  to  the  F.ugenc  F.  Saxton  Memorial  Trust, 
49  Ejst  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y.,  and  enclose 
a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
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*  Bert  Brecht.  Versuche  19.  Berlin.  Suhr- 
kamp.  1955.  149  pages.  6.80  dm. 

TTiis  volume  of  Brecht’s  Versuche  contains 
the  play  Leben  des  Galilei,  Gedichte  aus  dem 
Messingl(auf,  and  a  play  for  children,  Die 
Horatier  und  die  Kuriatier. 

Brecht  wrote  Galilei  in  1938-39  in  exile  in 
Denmark  after  reading  that  scientists  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  splitting  the  uranium  atom.  The 
problem  of  the  play  is  the  scientist’s  ethical 
responsibility.  In  fifteen  scenes  Brecht  drama¬ 
tizes  highlights  in  (Galileo’s  life  and  leads  his 
hero  to  a  full  realization  of  the  enormous  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  recantation.  In  Brecht’s  per¬ 
spective,  this  recantation  was  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  setback  for  pure  science,  but  for  “the 
struggling  masses,’’  for  whom  Galileo’s  new 
universe  opened  vistas  of  a  new  social  order, 
it  meant  a  profound  betrayal.  The  play  is  a 
forceful  presentation  of  Brecht’s  particular 
brand  of  historical  interpretation. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  poems  is  Brecht’s 
theory  of  stagecraft.  They  contain  such  pieces 
as  “Rede  an  danische  Arbeiterschauspieler 
fiber  die  Kunst  der  Beobachtung.’’  Brecht’s 
theory  of  the  “epic  theater,’’  set  forth  in  some 
of  these  poems,  is  of  interest,  but  his  grandly 
didactic  verse  seems  ill  suited. 

Paul  Kurt  Acl{ermanrt 
Boston  University 

**  Albert  Camus.  L'exil  et  le  royaume.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1957.  235  pages.  490  fr. 

TTiis  collection  includes  six  nouvelles  each  of 
which  deals  in  a  different  way  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  isolation  and  loneliness.  Camus  is  in 
complete  command  of  his  material  at  all 
times;  he  ranges  from  a  most  effective  use  of 
the  stream-of<onsciousness  technique  to  an 
extremely  deft  handling  of  the  rfeit  rialiste. 
Tfiesc  stories  are  reminiscent  of  La  chute, 
which  was  originally  intended  for  publication 
in  this  very  collection.  They  constitute  brief 
expeditions  into  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the 
soul.  Tfirough  them  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
creative  ferment  going  on  presently  in  Ca¬ 
mus’s  mind  and  we  find  ourselves  awaiting, 
with  great  impatience,  the  publication  of  his 
next  major  work. 

Hugh  JV.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Ol(la. 


**  Hans  Carossa.  Geschichte  einer  Jugend. 

Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1957.  593  pages.  8.80 

dm. 

- .  Der  alte  Taschenspieler.  Wiesbaden. 

Insel.  1956.  37  pages.  5  dm. 

Like  Tfiomas  Mann,  Rilke,  R.  A.  Schreider, 
and  R.  Borchardt,  Hans  Carossa  was  one  of 
the  great  representatives  in  Cierman  literature 
of  the  generation  born  in  the  Seventies  of  the 
last  century.  Thus  he  had  his  formative  years 
in  the  Wilhelminian  era  before  the  night  of 
hot  and  cold  wars  descended  upon  Europe. 
His  autobiographical  stories  are  among  the 
most  significant  documents  humains  of  an 
epoch  which  now  has  become  historical  past. 
It  is  a  great  merit  of  the  Insel  Verlag  to  have 
made  available  in  one  inex()ensive  volume 
(but  without  participating  in  the  paperback 
fashion)  the  four  parts  of  the  autobiography 
which  cover  his  life  from  his  birth  to  his  es¬ 
tablishment  as  a  doctor:  Eine  Kindheit,  Ver- 
wandlungen  einer  Jugend,  Das  Jahr  der 
schonen  Tduschungen,  and  Der  Tag  des  jun- 
gen  Arztes.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  we  feel  an 
echo  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  the  very 
language  is  formed  after  Goethe’s  prose,  and 
so  is  the  interpenetration  of  description  and 
analysis,  of  the  author’s  individual  experiences 
and  the  general  cultural  background.  The 
keen  eye  of  the  physician  observing  the  par¬ 
ticulars  is  combined  with  the  insight  of  the 
poet  into  the  underlying  laws  and  problems  of 
human  existence.  On  the  geographic,  social, 
and  cultural  background  of  Danubian  Ba¬ 
varia  we  see  the  stages  of  Carossa ’s  growth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Insel  Verlag  has  pub 
lished  the  posthumous  fragment,  Der  alte 
Taschenspieler.  In  the  form  of  a  dramatic  play 
this  symbolic  poem  deals  with  a  motif  re¬ 
flected  in  much  of  Carossa ’s  lyrical  work:  the 
struggle,  in  himself  as  well  as  in  our  present 
life,  between  the  Trdumer  and  the  Taler,  be¬ 
tween  the  magic  of  imagination  and  the 
hybris  of  the  message  of  ruthless,  practical 
realism. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Blaise  Cendrars.  Trop  cest  trop.  Paris. 

Denoel.  1957.  269  pages.  600  fr. 

Blaise  Cendrars  was  one  of  the  few  French 
writers  to  travel  in  order  to  see  whether  there 
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wai  anything  left  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
world.  He  started  out  as  an  adventurer,  sailor, 
Foreign  I.«gion  soldier  and  became  a  writer 
and  poet.  Tliis  volume  contains  short  pages 
on  his  voyages  to  Brazil,  the  Sudan,  Italy,  all 
told  in  the  vivid  style  that  is  Blaise  Cendrars’s 
best  literary  quality. 

No  part  of  the  world,  however,  offers  more 
adventures  than  Paris,  where  Cendrars  spent 
the  heroic  years  of  his  own  writer’s  career  in 
intimate  friendship  with  the  founders  of  mod- 
ern  art.  Tfic  amatrurs  of  the  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  art  will  find  in  this  volume  a  treasure  of 
anecdotes  about  Max  )acob,  his  remarkable 
conversion  to  Catholicism  with  Picasso  as  a 
godfather,  about  Kiki  de  Montparnasse,  and 
how  Jeanne  visited  Fernand  I^ger  in  the 
trenches  of  Verdun,  bringing  back  a  knap¬ 
sack  full  of  drawings,  and  many  others,  stor¬ 
ies  that  are  indispensable  to  an  understanding 
of  the  particular  atmosphere  of  Montmartre. 

G,  Pinettr 
Wagner  College 

**  (iunnar  Ekelbf.  l)il(ter  19i2-51.  .Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1956.  222  pages.  13.50  kr. 
Tfiis  new  volume  in  the  series  of  Var  lids 
lyril(  reveals  the  lyrical  genius  of  Ekelbf  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  single  one  of  his  books.  After  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  productivity  Ekelbf 
maintains  an  undisputed  position  as  one  of 
the  great  poets  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
this  collection  fully  justifies  his  reputation. 
Lyrics  charged  with  intense  emotion,  yet 
chained  to  a  genius  that  recognizes  a  basic 
orderliness  and  inner  discipline,  are  the  char¬ 
acteristic  elements  of  this  selection.  Ekelbf’s 
mastery  of  the  language  for  the  expression  of 
complex  emotions  and  his  remarkable  felici¬ 
tous  imagery  are  enduring  qualities  that  will 
maintain  his  popularity  even  when  styles  and 
tastes  change. 

I^wrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  IJbraries 

^  Peter  Freuchen.  Fangstmaend  i  Melville- 
hugten.  K0benhavn.  Ciyldendal.  1956.  262 
pages.  18.75  kr. 

“The  North  Countree  is  a  hard  countree,” 
and  no  living  writer  can  tell  tales  of  her  icy 
broo<l  with  the  vigor  and  imagination  of  Peter 
I'reuchen.  This  is  a  story  from  Freuchen’s 
youth,  the  time  when  he  was  married  to  an 
Eskimo  girl  named  Navarana.  He  goes  out  to 
Saunders  Island  to  rescue  five  whalers  who, 
unlike  himself,  are  fed  up  with  life  in  Green¬ 
land  and  the  North  in  general.  He  escorts 
them  back  the  long  route  over  Melville  Sound 
to  Thom  Islaml,  a  last  stop  for  whalers.  On 


the  way  the  Europeans  and  the  Eskimos  swap 
stories.  There  is  the  yarn  of  the  valiant  Aid- 
lugtoq,  who  slew  a  scientist  too  stupid  to  live 
in  Greenland.  A  tall  tale  describes  a  murder 
by  a  ghost.  Or  there  is  the  fabulous  adventure 
of  Portuguese  Joao  who  found  his  wrecked 
ship  again.  Here  we  have  a  Decameron  of  the 
North,  stories  by  a  master  teller  of  tales  who 
knew  Cireenland  and  the  Polar  seas  as  few 
other  men  in  our  time, 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

**  jean  Giono.  Le  honheur  fou.  Paris.  CJalli- 
mard.  1957.  461  pages.  980  fr. 

TEis  new  novel  has  for  its  central  character 
Angelo  Pardi,  hero  of  a  previous  work  by 
Giono:  Le  hussard  sur  le  toit.  Through  his 
adventures  as  a  romantic  man  on  horseback, 
fighting  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  which,  in 
the  case  of  Italy,  involved  a  real  civil  war  and 
a  foreign  war  of  Liberation  against  the  hated 
Austrians,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  innumerable 
native  protagonists.  For  one  thing,  we  learn 
of  the  secret  meetings  and  maneuvers  of 
Carbonari  who,  in  England,  France,  and  oth¬ 
er  countries  plotted  against  native  govern¬ 
ments  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  which  were 
well  satisfied  to  rule  under  the  protection  of 
Austrian  arms  and  which  dreaded  Republi¬ 
canism  at  least  as  much  as  foreign  occupation. 

Nothing  unpleasant  can  be  said  against 
Pardi  who,  as  a  leader  of  men,  tries  to  do  what 
he  can  for  the  Liberation  of  his  fatherland, 
Piedmont,  and  for  the  unification  of  Italy.  He 
is  handsome,  brave,  generous,  attractive  to 
ladies  in  more  ways  than  one  and  in  no  way 
objectionable.  The  real  value  of  the  work  is 
in  the  insight  it  gives  the  reader  into  the  many 
facets  of  a  revolution.  The  real  patriots  are 
few  and  far  between;  the  clever  ones,  who  try 
to  "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,”  are  many, 
and  the  general  indifference  of  the  hotel 
keeper,  the  peasant,  and  the  well-to-do  is  quite 
true  to  human  nature.  What  Angelo  enjoys  is 
fighting,  serving  a  noble  cause,  and  leading 
men  who  are  glad  to  be  on  horseback  and 
away  from  the  dullness  of  ordinary  and  peace¬ 
ful  life.  It  is  a  rather  true  picture  of  what 
revolutions  are,  on  the  average,  for  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  as  such  it  is  an  interesting 
documentary  novel.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

*  Robert  Graves.  They  Hanged  My  Saint¬ 
ly  Billy.  Garden  City,  N.Y.  Doubleday. 
1957.  312  pages.  $3.95. 

Robert  Graves  does  not  have  to  prove  his  ver¬ 
satility  as  a  writer,  but  he  does  so  again  in 
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They  Hanged  My  Saintly  Billy.  Almost  a 
parody  of  the  modern  novel  of  crime  and  pun¬ 
ishment — a  nineteenth  century  Compulsion — 
Ciraves’s  tale  is  similarly  culled  from  trial  and 
newspaper  records  of  a  famous  murder  trial 
and  its  aftermath.  Most  of  the  story  is  narrated 
ostensibly  through  the  lips  of  the  people  in¬ 
volved  (the  method  of  Graves’s  famous  his¬ 
torical  novel,  /,  Claudius).  Such  a  method  en¬ 
courages  overstatement  of  the  violent  and 
leads  to  tedium  long  before  the  last  corpse  has 
been  exhumed. 

The  book  is  not  a  good  novel,  for  the  char¬ 
acters,  often  underdeveloped  for  the  sake  of 
speeding  up  the  action,  are  stereotypes — the 
kind  of  people  we  imagine  from  newspaper 
accounts  of  a  trial.  Perhaps  Graves  did  not 
want  to  elaborate  upon  recorded  accounts. 
This  is  his  privilege  as  a  reporter,  but  it  docs 
not  ensure  the  production  of  a  satisfying  novel. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  York 

*  Beatriz  Guido.  Im  catda.  Buenos  Aires. 

I^sada.  1956.  HO  pages. 

What  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.? 
TTicologians  and  laymen  have  given  diverse 
definitions,  and  Beatriz  Guido — a  young  Ar¬ 
gentine  writer  whose  name  looms  larger  with 
each  new  work,  and  whose  first  novel  won 
considerable  acclaim — now  gives  us  her  own 
definition  in  her  second  novel.  \n  La  caida 
she  develops  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew: 
“Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  all  manner  of  sin 
and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men; 
but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men,”  through  the 
eerie  words  and  actions  of  her  characters  or 
monsters  (depending  on  the  way  they  appc.nr 
to  the  horrified  reader). 

This  book  seems  to  me  to  be  the  South 
American  “Turn  of  the  Screw.”  The  young¬ 
sters  in  it  are  uncanny  oldsters,  and  the  inno¬ 
cent  girl  exposed  to  them,  falling  prey  to  them 
through  pity,  herself  becomes  corrupted  and 
twisted.  Beatriz  Guido’s  style,  as  always,  is 
clear,  direct,  and  concise.  Her  narration  is 
masterly — swift  as  well  as  mysterious — and 
the  main  character  is  convincingly  touching. 

Kathleen  Chase 

Norman,  OI(la. 

**  Jorge  Guillen.  Huerta  de  Melibea.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Insula.  1954.  27  pages.  40  ptas. 

The  poet  of  lo  inefable  sentimental  gives  us 
here  a  romance  clothed  in  pure  poetry,  carved 
m  lines  which  have  the  sculptured  beauty  an<l 
coldness  of  marble.  Like  Clarcfa  Ix)rca,  Guil¬ 
len  presents  a  love  tragedy  in  a  dramatic  form 


composed  of  several  voices  and  placed  in  a 
night  setting  of  moon,  stars,  darkness,  and  the 
warm  perfume  of  flowers.  Melibea  and  her 
companion  Lucrecia  sing,  in  solo  and  duet,  to 
pass  the  time  while  Melibea  is  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  her  lover  Calisto.  Night  is  personalized 
and  given  the  role  of  observer  and  commen¬ 
tator.  Calisto  arrives  and  declares  that  he  lives 
only  at  night  when  he  can  be  near  Melibea, 
but  for  her  there  is  no  reality  other  than  their 
love,  while  for  him  there  is  an  exterior,  de¬ 
manding  world  from  which  he  flees.  The  idea 
of  the  garden  of  their  encounter  is  fused  with 
the  idea  of  the  garden  which  Melibea  herself 
is.  A  mention  of  death  recurs  frequently  in 
Calisto’s  speeches  and  when,  at  the  sound  of 
voices,  he  leaves  the  garden,  over  the  wall,  he 
falls  from  the  ladder  to  his  death.  Melibea 
throws  herself  down  to  join  him  in  death.  The 
garden  is  left  empty  and  the  Night  questions 
if  love  has  destroyed  the  lovers.  Unlike  Garcia 
I.orca,  Guillen  does  not  suggest  to  the  reader 
an  undercurrent  of  warm  sympathy,  and  this 
lyrical  ballad  ends  on  a  bitter  note:  “^Qui^n 
no  defenderia  a  qui^n  amara?” 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Martin  A.  Hansen.  M  id  sommer  Imrans. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1956.  201  pages. 
15.75  kr. 

Martin  A.  Hansen’s  career  was  cut  short  hy 
his  death  in  1955  when  he  was  barely  forty- 
five.  His  novel  I^gneren  (1950)  had  attracted 
considerable  and  well-deserved  attention  even 
outside  Scandinavia,  establishing  him  definite¬ 
ly  as  the  leading  literary  figure  among  Danish 
writers  of  his  generation.  With  the  help  of 
his  poet  friend.  Ole  Wivel,  his  widow  has 
now  collected  twenty  of  Hansen’s  short  essays 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects  such  as 
childhood  recollections,  scenes  of  nature  an<l 
city  life,  the  contemporary  literary  and  intel¬ 
lectual  scene.  The  engaging  personality  of  the 
author  can  be  felt  here  as  intensely  as  in  every¬ 
thing  he  has  produced — his  humor,  his  clear 
thinking  and  independent  observation,  his 
understanding  and  restraint,  as  well  as  his 
impeccable  taste. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

*  Martin  Heidegger.  Was  ist  das -die  Phi- 
losophie?  Pfullingen.  Neske.  1956.  46 
pages.  4.80  dm. 

In  a  lecture  which  was  given  in  August,  1955, 
in  Cerisy-la-Salle,  Heidegger  tried  to  find  an 
answer  to  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
questions  in  all  philosophy:  What  is  philoso 
phy?  How  can  we  define  it.?  And  since 
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Heidegger,  like  so  many  before  him,  knows 
too  well  how  complex  and  ambiguous  this 
theme  is,  and  that  there  has  to  be  more  than 
one  finite  answer  to  it,  he  tries  to  answer  it  in 
his  own  way.  Starting  with  a  critical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Aristotle’s  definition,  he  leads  us 
gradually  to  a  broader  and  more  activated 
concept  of  philosophy  in  which  his  definition 
tries  to  express  the  essence  of  existential  total¬ 
ity.  As  before,  in  his  presentations  and  argu¬ 
ments  Heidegger’s  very  individualistic  inter- 

f>retation  of  the  meaning  of  words  forces  the 
istener  and  the  reader  either  to  accept  his 
viewpoint  completely  or  to  give  up  in  despair. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dakota  State  College 

^  Sigurd  Hoel.  Ved  foten  av  Babels  tarn. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1956.  359  pages. 
20  kr. 

“Tower  of  Babel’’  symbolizes  our  chaotic 
postwar  world  (including,  more  particularly, 
Oslo),  where  a  homogeneous  “cultural  mi¬ 
lieu,’’  with  “mutual  understanding,’’  has  van¬ 
ished  together  with  “something  great  and 
shocking  to  offend  us,’’  where  we  expand  our 
comprehension  everywhere  but  know  re¬ 
markably  less  of  the  “eternal  truths,”  where 
so<alled  reality  is  distorted  dream,  where  we 
miss  the  “road  to  freedom”  and  seem  “con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  discontent.”  Such  view¬ 
points  (related  to  Ole  Sarvig’s)  and  Ibsen- 
colored  ideas  of  art  are  fluently  developed  in 
clever  novel-setting,  sexual  promiscuity  taken 
so  for  granted  that  a  “rationalization  of  up 
per<Iass  sex  life”  is  sardonically  attempted  in 
an  entire  chapter  describing  an  “exclusive 
whorehouse”  as  a  distressed  “success-painter’s” 
means  of  becoming  a  “pariah,”  thus  “finally 
free.”  Almost  a  Jean-Paul  Sartrean  paradox! 

Thor  /.  Becl{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

■  Marcel  Jouhandeau.  Reflexions  sur  la 
viellesse  et  la  mort.  Paris.  Grasset.  1956. 
187  pages.  495  fr. 

Old  age  and  the  imminence  of  death  may  lend 
a  luminous  grace  to  our  thoughts,  may  en¬ 
hance  and  enrich  our  inner  life  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  both,  age  and  death,  not  only  lose 
their  terror,  but  provide  for  a  happiness  which 
is  already  a  step  beyond  this  world.  It  is  this 
mystical  and  inward  happiness  rising  in  the 
midst  of  sickness  and  trouble  (and  being 
worlds  removed  from  our  concept  of  “staying 
young  while  growing  old”)  that  Jouhandeau 
captures  in  his  lovely  and  often  majestic  prose. 
This  is  a  small  and  perfect  book  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Pascal  and  Maeterlinck,  a  hook  of 


depth  and  beauty,  of  abiding  consolation  and 
moral  grandeur — a  masterpiece. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

*  Oskar  Kokoschka.  Schriften  1907-1955. 
Hans  Maria  Wingler,  ed.  &  comp.  Mun- 
chen.  I^ngen/Miiller.  1956.  486  pages 

17  plates.  24.80  dm. 

TTiere  is  a  long  tradition  of  writer-painters, in 
German  literature  going  back  to  Goethe  and 
including  names  such  as  Hoffmann  and 
Stifter.  A  number  of  modern  painters  have 
also  expressed  themselves  in  poetry  (Paul 
Klee,  Hans  Arp).  The  two  most  impressive 
figures  in  this  tradition  are,  however,  those  of 
the  North  German  Ernst  Barlach  and  the 
Austrian  Oskar  Kokoschka.  Although  one  ts 
primarily  sculptor,  the  other  painter,  both  ex¬ 
cel  in  the  graphic  arts  as  well  as  in  drama  and 
prose. 

Kokoschka’s  fascination  with  language  is 
as  strong  tcnlay  as  it  was  when  he  wrote  his 
early  expressionist  dramas  (of  which  Orpheus 
und  Eurydil{e  may  have  the  most  lasting 
value).  He  admits  that  he  is  painting  during 
daylight  hours  and  writing  at  night.  The  re¬ 
markable  volume  of  narrative  prose  he  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  in  Switzerland  is  ample  premf 
of  his  continued  twofold  creativity. 

The  present  volume  does  not  include  the 
above  mentioned  prose,  but  it  contains  his 
poetry;  all  his  early  dramas,  including  a  later 
fragment,  Comenius,  written  during  his  Eng¬ 
lish  exile;  the  published  parts  of  his  fugend- 
hiographie  and  most  of  the  stories;  a  selection 
of  his  essays  on  artists  and  art  in  general  (the 
important  one  on  Munch’s  Expressionism  is 
excluded),  and  finally  a  selection  of  relevant 
letters.  The  eminent  Kokoschka-scholar  Dr. 
Wingler  has  supplied  the  volume  with  valu¬ 
able  notes  and  a  complete  bibliography  of 
Kokoschka’s  writings  in  German,  English, 
and  Czech.  Tfie  volume  is  further  rounded 
out  by  the  artist’s  illustrations  for  his  own  lit¬ 
erary  works. 

Kokoschka’s  concern  for  concreteness.  An- 
schaulichl{eit,  prompted  him  to  found  recent¬ 
ly  a  “Schule  des  Sehens”  in  Hohensalzburg. 
His  effective  crusade  for  humanist  values 
places  him  alongside  other  Austrian  writers 
like  Hofmannsthal,  Kraus,  and  Rroch  in  the 
present,  and  relates  him  to  the  Czech  human¬ 
ist  Comenius  in  the  past.  Ivar  Ivask^ 

St.  Olaf  College 

*  Paul  L^autaud.  Le  petit  ami.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  1956.  275  pages.  750  fr. 

/.e  petit  ami,  often  mentioned  in  Paul  I.^au- 
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taud’s  Journal,  is  the  book  for  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  down  in  posterity.  It  is  delicately 
written,  at  times  reminiscent  of  Gerard  de 
Nerval’s  Sylvie,  or  of  George  Moore’s  memoirs 
of  the  same  district  in  Paris  in  which  L^au- 
taud  wandered  among  prostitutes  and  caf^s. 
Memories  of  My  Dead  IJfe. 

The  author  was  totally  devoid  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  never  could  create  characters  with 
an  existence  of  their  own.  His  own  life  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  too  few  striking  incidents  and, 
inveterate  man  of  letters  that  he  was,  he 
dramatized  his  love  for  his  mother  and  prob¬ 
ably  her  indifference  to  a  son  whom  she  had 
never  wanted.  The  most  picturesque  figure  to 
appear  in  these  pages  is  the  author’s  father,  by 
profession  the  prompter  of  the  Com^die  Fran- 
^aise,  by  avocation  a  coureur  after  a  host  of 
venal  or  half-venal  nymphs.  Paul  L^autaud 
grew  up  in  complete  freedom  from  bourgeois 
prejudices  and  from  all  moral  teaching.  The 
most  affectionately  delineated  persons  in  the 
book  are  the  prostitutes  of  the  Rue  des 
Martyrs,  where  he  grew  up. 

The  book,  monotonous  and  even  repetitious, 
contains  delightful  pages,  deftly  written.  Its 
appeal  to  many  readers  outside  France  may 
well  lie  principally  in  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  Paris  of  Jean  de  Tinan  and  of  the  young 
Proust,  of  Manet’s  har  des  Foltes-Berg^res  and 
of  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Henri  Peyre 

Yale  University 

**  Ivar  Lo-Johan$son.  Journalisten.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1956.  285  pages.  16.50  kr. 
This  fifth  volume  of  I^o-Johansson’s  series  of 
autobiographical  novels  takes  us  back  to  his 
native  province,  where  he  tries  his  hand  at  a 
country  newspaper,  “Sormlandsornen.”  The 
high  aspirations  of  the  young  newspaperman 
are  much  too  fancy  for  the  staid  rustics,  and 
the  venture  ends  without  success.  Ix)-Johans- 
son’s  unfailing  sense  of  humor  and  his  ob 
jectivity  in  dealing  with  the  people  from 
whom  he  came  give  this  part  of  his  life’s  story 
unusual  warmth  and  popular  appeal.  He  can 
look  back  at  the  misadventures  of  a  difficult 
youth  and  describe  them  within  the  frame  of 
universal  human  experience  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  and  simple  narrative.  Here  is  one 
more  volume  in  one  of  the  memorable  series 
of  autobiographical  novels  of  our  century. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  IJhraries 

Heinrich  Mann.  Empfang  bei  der  Welt. 

Berlin.  Aufbau.  1956.  399  pages.  9  dm. 

In  this  posthumous  novel  touching  upon  three 
generations.  Grandfather  Balthasar  is  the 


honorable  entrepreneur  of  a  bygone  age.  The 
father,  Arthur,  lives  in  an  era  of  unprincipled 
cartels  riding  for  a  fall.  Opposed  to  the 
machinations  of  his  father  is  Andr^,  who  de¬ 
sires  a  nonvenal  world  that  he  feels  can  be 
realized  only  by  the  young,  although  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  world  remains  undefined. 

To  state  the  theme  thus  simply  may  be  mis¬ 
leading,  for  this  is  a  surrealistic  novel.  Al¬ 
though  its  locale  most  nearly  resembles  CJer- 
many,  it  could  be  Anywhere  in  the  Western 
World.  Its  three  generations  represent  the 
period  before  World  War  One  (Balthasar), 
that  between  the  two  last  wars  (Arthur),  and 
a  better  one  yet  to  come  (Andr^).  The  action 
revolves  around  Arthur’s  decadent  world  of 
high  jinks  and  high  finance,  with  side  glances 
at  Balthasar  and  Andr6  for  salutary  perspec¬ 
tive.  Arthur  assembles  a  host  of  none  tex)  sav¬ 
ory  characters  to  underwrite  an  operatic  ven¬ 
ture  by  means  of  which  he  hopes  to  launch 
Melusine,  an  unsuccessful  singer  and  friend 
of  his,  on  a  belated  career.  Some  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  at  Arthur’s  reception,  incidentally,  arc 
reminiscent  of  those  in  previous  works  by 
Mann.  Thus  the  banker  Nolus,  in  Empfang 
bei  der  Welt,  might  be  another  Tiirkheimer 
or  Diederich  Hessling.  Poulailler,  the  specu¬ 
lator  and  rou6,  is  an  extreme  version  of  Panier, 
in  Die  Jagd  nach  IJebe.  Although  resorting 
to  such  caricature,  Mann’s  last  work  appears 
less  concerned  with  inveighing  against  pom¬ 
pous  fools  than  with  observing  them  on  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

The  surrealistic  touches  in  previous  works 
are  here  applied  with  a  vengeance.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  at  the  reception,  for  instance,  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  dance  band  consisting  of  Bach, 
Chopin,  Brahms,  and  a  number  of  other  com¬ 
posers,  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner.  Despite  such  flights  of  imagination,  the 
framework  of  the  novel  is  at  first  blush  quite 
conventional.  The  reader  is  somehow  impelled 
to  re-examine  many  passages  that  seem  as 
though  they  ought  to  be  plain  on  first  reading 
but  which  do  not  always  become  plain  even 
upon  further  study.  Since  a  brief  review  can¬ 
not  do  justice  to  so  complex  a  work,  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  review  may  wish  to  examine  the 
book  for  themselves.  The  chances  are  that 
some  will  not  finish  it. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Dolores  Medio.  Funcionario  piiblico.  Bar 
celona.  Destino.  1956,  250  pages.  55  ptas. 
Dolores  Medio’s  first  novel,  Nosotros,  los 
Rivero  (see  R.  A.  28:1,  p,  71),  a  magnificent 
prose  portrait  of  the  Spanish  middle  class  and 
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set  in  her  native  Oviedo,  won  the  coveted 
Eugenio  Nadal  prize  for  1952.  TTiis,  her  sec¬ 
ond,  it  another  incisive  prose  portrait — this 
time  of  the  hombre  medio  in  Madrid. 

Tlie  action  begins  in  1953.  It  is  the  story  of 
Pablo  Marin,  age  forty-two,  funcionario  del 
Cuerpo  de  Telecomunicaciones,  and  his  wife 
Teresa.  After  working  for  many  years  in 
Comunicadones,  Pablo  could  not  afford  even 
a  small  ptso.  Instead,  they  lived  in  one  ror)m, 
rented  with  kitchen  privileges,  in  a  crowded 
apartment.  For  them,  and  for  Ukj  many  of 
their  class  who  must  count  and  recount  every 
cochina  peseta,  even  one  ride  on  the  autobus 
instead  of  on  the  Metro,  or  one  meal  eaten  out, 
is  indeed  a  luxury.  As  the  story  unfolds,  we 
sense  the  s|)irit  of  their  class  and  related  phases 
of  life  in  Spain’s  fabulous  capital. 

TTicre  is  no  complicated  plot  action;  the 
novel’s  significance  lies  in  its  striking  prose 
and  social  implications.  Dolores  Medio, 
through  Pablo  and  Teresa,  indeed  reflects  the 
difficult  life  and  daily  problems  of  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  Spain’s  city  dwellers,  who  must  strug¬ 
gle  continuously  to  exist  honorably  on  the 
meager  amounts  they  are  paid,  in  the  face  of 
increasing  inflation. 

Terrell  Ijouise  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

**  Cesare  Pavese.  Im  spiaggia.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1956.  115  pages.  8(K)  1. 

Although  this  is  not  really  a  new  hook,  it  will 
very  probably  lx*  received  as  a  new  one  by  the 
great  majority  of  Pavese  enthusiasts.  Tfie 
original  edition  dates  hack  to  1942  at  which 
time  it  ap|)eared  in  I^ttere  d’Oggi  in  a  de¬ 
formed  condition  reflecting  the  sorry  temper 
of  those  times;  All  of  the  lei  forms  ha<l  been 
changed  to  voi.  This  edition,  another  in  Ei- 
naudi’s  su|)erh  /  coralli  collection,  makes 
available  to  us  for  the  first  time  the  original 
text  just  as  Pavese  wrote  it. 

Here  is  fiction  in  the  Ixrst  Pavesian  tradi¬ 
tion.  ITiis  story  is  an  ingenious  mosaic  of  the 
inferences  and  hints  which  fretjuently  float  on 
the  deceptively  calm  surface  of  human  events 
involving  souls  in  distress.  Here  Pavese  has 
chosen  the  rfeit  form  and  a  professor  past 
thirty  as  the  narrator.  Most  of  the  action  takes 
place  during  a  summer  holiday  at  the  sea¬ 
shore.  The  professor  susfxrcts  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  giMKl  friend  IX)ro  is  about  to  break 
up;  he  tries,  without  much  success,  to  find 
out  why.  Clelia,  the  wife,  seems  much  too 
fond  of  swimming  alone  and  Doro  much  tcx> 
fond  of  painting.  The  other  protagonists  give 
themselves  over  to  more  strenuous  pursuits. 
(Juido,  a  flashy  and  cynical  Don  Juan,  man¬ 


ages  to  stay  busy  in  the  service  of  Venus.  Berti, 
an  indolent  teenager  whose  torpor  can  appar¬ 
ently  only  be  dispelled  by  a  member  of  the 
opposite  sex,  develops  a  "schoolboy  crush’’  on 
Clelia.  The  holiday  ends  unexpectedly  on  a 
jarring  note  with  the  discovery  that  Clelia  is 
with  child.  I3oro  rushes  her  back  to  Genoa  to 
consult  a  physician.  Berti  tries  to  borrow 
money  from  the  professor  to  go  to  Genoa;  he 
wants  to  see  Clelia  just  once  more.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  refuses;  he  talks  Berti  into  returning  to 
his  home  in  Torino.  The  handling  of  this  de¬ 
nouement  provides  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
unique  qualities  in  the  finely  wrought  realism 
of  Osare  Pavese. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 

Norman,  Okla. 

*  Will-Erlch  Peuckert.  Pansophie.  Bin  Ver- 
such  zur  Geschichte  der  weissen  und 
schwarzen  Magie.  Berlin.  Schmidt.  2nd 
ed.,  1956.  xvii  -|-  533  pages,  ill.  35  dm. 
After  twenty  years  of  further  study,  the  liean 
of  C/erman  folklorists  in  the  romantic  tradi¬ 
tion  offers  a  new  version  of  his  history  of 
white  and  black  magic.  Obviously  there  is  so 
much  material  that  limitations  are  called  fur. 
Peuckert  chooses,  perhaps  unfortunately,  the 
Cierman  strand  of  a  neoplatonic  tradition  and 
its  sequels  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
hardly  uses  the  enormous  literature  on  the 
subject  that  is  available  in  English  and  misses 
much  that  is  excellent  in  German,  e.g.,  Hom- 
mel’s  fine  study  Schopfer  und  Erhalter  (Ber¬ 
lin.  Lettner.  1956),  which  appeared  first  in 
1952-54.  Another  weak  spot  is  the  arbitrari¬ 
ness  of  selection  and  the  construction  of  his¬ 
torical  connections  between  elements  that 
might  just  as  well  be  separate.  I'his  is  [xrhaps 
inherent  in  the  subject,  for  it  is  a  question 
whether  one  can  ascribe  a  history  to  magic. 
.\t  any  rate,  Peuckert’s  usual  gift  for  evoking 
fx’rsonalities  and  half-hidden  currents  fails 
him  here,  probably  because  he  has  not  made 
clear  to  himself  that  history,  even  if  a  branch 
of  folkloristic  research,  still  remains  a  psycho¬ 
logical  discipline  engendered  in  a  living  brain. 
I  fear  Peuckert  was  not  an  adept  who  insemi¬ 
nated  this  dead  and  often  deadly  material  till 
it  came  to  life.  But  as  for  the  amount  of  un¬ 
known  sources  reprinted  and  discussed  and  of 
references  to  this  Faustian  and  mystic  and 
neoplatonic  world,  the  b(X)k  will  be  indis- 
()ensable.  It  does  not  make  enjoyable  reading, 
Init  it  is  a  reference  work  of  enormous  extent 
that  attests  to  its  author’s  almost  superhuman 
industry  and  persistence, 

Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 
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*  Elena  Quiroga.  La  careta.  Barcelona.  No- 
guer.  1955.  215  pages.  65  ptas. 

A  poignant  impression  of  the  intimate  life  of 
a  Vigo  family  transplanted  to  Madrid  and  in¬ 
delibly  marked  by  the  bitter  experiences  of  the 
years  of  strife  during  the  recent  civil  war.  At¬ 
tention  is  concentrated  on  the  attitude  of  the 
young  people  whose  childhood  was  passed  in 
the  war<louded  years  and  whose  independent 
and  defiant  determination  to  live  actively 
contrasts  with  the  seemingly  tacit  acceptance 
of  present-day  existence  in  Spain  to  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  reduced  their  elders. 

A  penetrating  psychological  study  narrated 
in  a  most  original  style  by  the  author  of 
Viento  del  norte  that  won  the  Premio  Nadal 
in  1950.  Josephine  de  Boer 

BerJ{eley,  Calif. 
V  Aleksis  Rannit.  Suletud  avarust.  Lund. 
Eesti  Kirjanike  Kooperatiiv.  1956.  93 
pages.  $2. 

To  others  than  readers  of  Estonian  this  inter¬ 
esting  contemporary  poet  is  known  primarily 
as  the  leading  critical  authority  on  Baltic  art. 
But  the  acute  perception  of  the  critic  is  closely 
related  to  the  sensitivity  and  intelligence  of 
the  poet;  his  European  culture  in  matters  of 
art  is  reflected  in  his  fx)ctry;  more  often  than 
not  works  of  art  serve  as  inspiration  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  his  poems  (which  only  occa¬ 
sionally  skirt  the  artificial — as  in  “Perhaps 
You  Are  Music”).  The  striking  title  of  this 
his  third  collection  of  verse  may  be  para¬ 
phrased  as  “Enclosed  Distance.” 

Rannit  continues  in  one  section  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  his  poetic  “commentary”  on  the 
work  of  Eduard  Wiiralt  (just  as  Eluard  has 
given  one  on  the  oeuvre  of  Picasso).  Other 
poems  attempt  in  Estonian,  quite  indc[)cn- 
dently  and  often  with  greater  success,  what 
Alberti  has  experimented  with  in  his  A  la 
pintura  /  Foema  del  color  y  de  la  Itnea  (sec 
B.A.  21:2,  p.  182),  e.g.,  Medici  Blue,  Giorgio 
Morandi,  or  the  masterful  Cathedral  of  Char¬ 
tres.  In  “Venus  of  Venice”  the  poet  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  perennial  charm  of  this  magic  city 
in  an  almost  imagist  manner.  A  special  sec¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  homages  and  poetic  charac¬ 
terizations  of  other  great  artists  such  as  Marie 
Under,  H.  Radauskas,  Vy.  Ivanov,  and  to 
translations  of  a  fragment  from  Eliot’s  Four 
Quartets  and  a  poem  by  the  modern  Russian 
poet  Mandelshtam. 

The  poet’s  wide  culture,  his  virtuosity  in 
handling  assonance,  and  his  unmistakably 
personal  diction  make  this  volume  one  of  the 
high  points  of  Estonian  poetry  published  in 
exile.  Jvar  fvas^ 

St.  Olaf  College 


*  )oao  (iuimaraes  Rosa.  Grande  Sertio: 

Veredas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1956. 

594  pages.  Cr$200. 

Hailed  by  some  of  the  author’s  compatriots  as 
the  great  Brazilian  novel,  Grande  Sertio: 
Veredas  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  autoch¬ 
thonous  works  yet  produced  in  the  Americas. 
This  tale  of  a  bandit  of  the  backlands  and  his 
apparently  misdirected  affection  for  one  of  his 
comrades  is  related  by  the  protagonist,  em¬ 
ploying  the  vocabulary,  syntax,  phonetic  varia¬ 
tions,  and  turn  of  thought  of  an  uneducated 
man  of  the  rural  classes.  One  wonders,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  gain  this  au¬ 
thenticity  at  the  exfxnse  of  art:  The  meander¬ 
ing  narration,  the  elementary  characterization, 
the  lack  of  clarity,  and  the  stylistic  monotony 
are  wearisome  in  a  work  of  such  length.  A 
writer  of  Guimaraes  Rosa’s  talent  could  pro¬ 
duce  an  effective  work,  truly  descriptive  of  the 
sertio  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
without  adopting  an  approach  so  restrictive  in 
nature  as  to  ward  off  a  large  section  of  the 
reading  public.  R.  H.  Dimmuft^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Denis  de  Rougemont.  L'aventure  occi- 

dentale  de  I'homme.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1957.  275  pages.  540  fr. 

The  difference  between  Fast  and  West  lies  in 
the  fundamental  attitude  of  man  towards  Cioti 
(the  Oriental,  turning  his  back  to  the  world, 
sought  direct  knowledge  of  the  Spirit,  thus 
placing  little  impx)rtance  on  man,  a  tempx)rary 
illusion;  the  Westerner  sought  to  imitate  the 
Creation,  placing  value  on  the  individual). 

The  Western  Adventure  began  with  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  the  flesh-matter,  in  time, 
and  in  space.  Man  gained  liberty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  ever-looking  for  an  unachievable 
equilibrium  between  individual  liberty  and 
social  responsibility.  Passion,  Revolution,  and 
Nation  were  diseases  brought  about  by  abus¬ 
ive  transpositions  of  spiritual  realities  on  one 
of  the  two  antinomies.  The  technical  era,  last 
result  of  this  endless  Quest,  leads  him  to  the 
realization  of  the  immateriality  of  matter  and 
the  fusion  of  time  and  space. 

The  author  trusts  that  man,  given  leisure, 
will  turn  to  religion,  ceasing  to  view  the  ma 
chine  as  a  god  possessing  good  or  evil  power; 
that  Europo  is  acquiring  consciousness  of  its 
own  value;  that  it  alone  possesses  the  anti¬ 
bodies  necessary  to  maintain  the  equilibrium 
(the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  born  from 
Europe’s  complexes,  do  not;  their  conflict  is 
only  temporary,  and  the  next  one  will  be  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  West).  The  author  is 
hopoful  that,  though  more  and  more  perilous. 
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the  Quest  of  the  Western  Man:  Progress  (ix. 
accroissement  de  sens,  ilargissement  du  risque 
humain),  being  of  universal  value,  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  E^st,  while  the  West  will  grow 
closer  to  the  Eastern  spiritual  values. 

Marc  Bensimon 
University  of  California 

*  Andr^  Siegfried.  De  la  ///*  d  la  IV*  K^- 
publique.  Paris.  Grasset.  1956.  270  pages. 
780  fr. 

.  .  .  Or — as  Siegfried  suggests — “From  the 
Fourth  to  the  Third.”  For  liberated  France 
swore  a  mighty  oath  (twenty  to  one  in  a  sol¬ 
emn  referendum)  that  the  stodgy  and  be¬ 
wildered  Tliird  would  not  be  restored;  and 
gradually  it  has  been  restored,  with  its  worst 
evils  definitely  worsened.  France  is  still  under 
the  confused  autocracy  of  the  politicians,  with 
the  cabinets  less  stable  than  ever. 

According  to  Siegfried,  the  Third  Repub¬ 
lic  from  1875  to  1930  would  have  been  a 
“great  reign”  in  the  annals  of  France;  con¬ 
fusion  and  mounting  dread  came  after  1930, 
and  led  both  to  the  military  disaster  and  to 
the  suicide  of  the  regime.  The  best  part  of  this 
marvelously  lucid  lxx)k  is  devoted  to  Vichy: 
the  sharp  contrast  between  P^tain’s  “National 
Revolution”  and  Laval’s  full  acceptance  of 
“the  New  Order.”  Then  came  the  brief  inter¬ 
lude  of  de  Gaulle  as  Provisional  President:  a 
strong  executive,  and  the  Communists  taking 
active  part  in  the  government.  Then  a  return 
to  petit  bourgeois  confusion,  no  conceivable 
clear<ut  majority,  a  Third  Force  which  is  an 
aggregate  of  weaknesses,  a  rope  of  sand.  .  .  . 

A  remarkable  little  volume,  packed  with 
information,  well  organized,  judicial.  The 
veteran  |X)litical  scientist  has  lost  nothing  of 
his  clarity  of  thought,  of  his  zest,  of  his  gen¬ 
erosity.  A  must  for  all  students  of  French 
affairs. 

Albert  Guhard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

*  Pierre  Th^venaz.  L'homme  et  sa  raison. 
I:  Raison  et  conscience  de  soi.  II:  Raison 
et  histoire.  Neuchatel.  Baconni^re.  1956. 
327,  191  pages.  12,  8  Sw.  fr. 

Pierre  Th^venaz,  one  of  the  major  Swiss  phi¬ 
losophers,  died  only  recently.  This  monu¬ 
mental  two-volume  work  is  a  collection  of 
many  of  his  lectures  given  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  since  1949.  Th^venaz  is  a  radical  critic 
of  all  the  philosophies  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  whether  materialistic  or 
idealistic.  His  Weltanschauung  is  a  blend  of 
the  thought  of  Kierkegaard  with  the  method¬ 
ology  of  Descartes.  The  author  calls  this  re¬ 


markable  synthesis,  which  is  in  line  with  the 
convictions  of  modern  Existentialism,  a  “prot- 
estant  philosophy.”  His  metaphysics,  which 
is  extremely  well  thought  of  in  Europe  today, 
is  neither  a  discovery  of  God  nor  a  proof  of 
His  existence.  Rather,  it  is  founded  upon  the 
insight  that  reason  is  no  absolute  but  only  an 
important  instrument  of  human  hniteness  be¬ 
fore  the  Infinite.  Philosophy  then  becomes 
“human  reason  before  God”  instead  of  “abso¬ 
lute  reason  in  God.”  These  two  volumes 
should  be  a  part  of  the  library  of  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  philosophic  thought  of  the  past 
ten  years. 

Hans  Beerman 
Fort  Lewis  A.  &  M.  College 

**  Nathanael  West.  The  Complete  Worths. 

New  York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy. 

1957.  xxii  -f  421  pages.  |5. 

This  lxx)k  should  be  examined  by  every  seri¬ 
ous  student  of  contemporary  American  fic¬ 
tion.  West  was  surely  the  most  dedicated  Sur¬ 
realist  among  twentieth  century  American 
writers,  and,  in  his  application  of  this  tech¬ 
nique  to  an  examination  of  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion,  he  was  virtually  unique.  He  was  also, 
despite  his  employment  as  a  screen  writer,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  conscious  of  his  development  as  a 
novelist,  and  deliberate  in  the  direction  of 
each  of  his  short  novels  toward  that  end. 

His  reputation  has  depended  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  two  works:  Miss  Lonelyhearts 
and  the  Hollywood  novel.  The  Day  of  the 
Locust.  The  new  availability  of  The  Dream 
Life  of  Balso  Snell  and  A  Cool  Million  will 
not  change  that  estimate.  West  merely  ex¬ 
plores  the  possibilities  of  the  surrealist  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  first  novel.  A  Cool  Million  it  a 
parody  of  the  Horatio  Alger  success  story,  oc¬ 
casionally  modelled  upon  Candide,  and  sty¬ 
listically  comparable  to  the  work  of  West’s 
brother-in-law,  S.  |.  Perelman.  What  it  had 
to  say,  however  vehemently,  had  already  been 
expressed  better  in  Miss  Ijonelyhearts. 

This  novel,  more  than  any  of  his  other 
works,  follows  West’s  dictum  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  novel  should  “explode.”  The  explosion  is 
that  of  the  hero's  own  illusion  that  Christian 
love  can  overcome  human  misery.  In  the 
newspaper  office  and  the  desk  from  which 
Miss  Lonelyhearts  attempts  to  solve  personal 
dilemmas.  West  has  created  an  appropriate 
setting  for  his  distortions.  The  agony  of  Miss 
lujnclyhearts,  burdened  by  his  own  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  the  cynical  reproaches  of  his  editor. 
Shrike,  becomes  thereby  one  of  the  most 
powerful  fictional  creations  of  the  Depression 
Era. 
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Hie  jacket  of  this  edition  claims  that  The 
Day  of  the  Locust  “is  considered  the  best 
novel  ever  written  about  Hollywood.”  It 
should  seem  so  only  to  those  readers  who 
combine  their  admiration  of  Miss  Ijonely- 
hearts  with  an  ignorance  of  such  Hollywood 
novels  as  The  Last  Tycoon  and  Blacl^  Heart, 
White  Hunter.  These  works  at  least  strike 
beneath  the  cartoon  shimmer  of  the  place  and 
industry  to  their  real  position  in  American 
art  and  life.  West’s  marshaling  of  grotesques 
— dwarfs,  Eskimos,  cowboy  actors,  retired 
vaudeville  players — and  the  tortured  hyper¬ 
bole  with  which  he  describes  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  architecture,  vegetation,  and  terrain, 
clearly  establish  that  there  are  limitations  to 
the  surrealistic  writer’s  point  of  view.  More 
crucially,  the  novel’s  ostensible  counterpart  of 
Miss  Lonelyhearts  is  much  less  convincing 
than  his  predecessor,  partly  because  of  his  un¬ 
equal  task  of  supporting  West’s  phantasma¬ 
goric  Hollywood. 

Alan  Ross  has  contributed  an  excellent  in¬ 
troduction  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  new 
critics  of  Nathanael  West.  It  is  balanced  and 
informative  and  should  not  result  in  critical 
inflation  similar  to  that  of  early  pieces  in  the 
Fitzgerald  revival.  Readers  should  also  exam¬ 
ine  West’s  own  articles  and  those  of  James 
Light  for  analysis  of  Miss  Lonelyhearts. 

David  Sanders 
University  of  Maryland 

*  Tennessee  Williams.  In  the  Winter  of 

Cities.  New  York.  New  Directions.  1956. 

1 17  pages.  $L50. 

No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  poetic  bent  of 
Tennessee  Williams.  In  the  short  story,  the 
novel,  or  the  play,  the  complex  and  highly  or¬ 
dered  nature  of  his  poetic  sensibility  has  lieen 
very  evident.  But  like  many  other  contempo¬ 
rary  writers,  Williams  has  been  reluctant  to 
make  much  of  his  poetry  as  poetry,  although 
some  of  his  work  was  included  in  Five  Young 
.American  Poets  (New  Directions,  1944).  The 


present  volume  includes  the  selected  poems 
Williams  cares  to  have  remembered.  Some  of 
them  show  the  very  strong  influence  of  the 
Southern  ballad;  they  are  generally  reminis¬ 
cent,  brooding,  even  melancholy,  in  tone  and 
idea.  He  seems  equally  at  home  with  short 
pieces  and  longer  poems,  although  the  latter 
seem  to  provide  for  his  baroque  response  to 
experience  a  more  congenial  expression. 
Though  this  volume  will  not  be  read  as  wide¬ 
ly  as  the  plays,  it  will  be  of  considerable  inter¬ 
est  to  the  student  of  modern  American  verse. 

John  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

**  N.  P.  van  Wyk  Louw.  Germanicus.  Kaap- 
stad.  Nasionale  Boekhandel.  1956.  116 
pages.  17/. 

This  tragedy  in  free  verse  is  not  the  tragedy 
of  the  hero  Germanicus  alone,  nor  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius,  nor  of  the  soldier  Piso,  but  of 
the  dying  Roman  Empire.  Of  this  dying  these 
three  men  are  cause  and  effect,  agents  and 
victims,  but,  above  all,  witnesses:  Tiberius, 
the  demented  drunkard,  seeing  the  end,  but 
knowing  the  empire  must  go  on  as  long  as 
there  is  life;  Piso,  darkly  and  passionately  will¬ 
ing  the  return  of  the  glorious  republic,  not 
built  on  philosophy,  but  on  the  deed;  and  be¬ 
tween  them  Germanicus,  beloved  general,  idol 
of  millions,  friendly  and  just,  who  is  still 
laboriously  spelling  out  the  word  mens,  as 
Tiberius  scorns.  Against  all  pressures  Ger¬ 
manicus,  the  dreamer  of  a  realm  of  justice, 
peace,  and  love,  does  not,  can  not  renounce 
power.  And  so  he  must  die  at  the  hands  of 
schemers  among  friends  and  enemies,  but 
really,  as  he  says,  “die  of  these  times”  and  the 
will  that  has  been  paralyzed.  Thus  the  empire 
is  doomed,  once  through  the  corruption  of 
power,  then  because  power  itself  is  rejected 
for  love,  peace,  and  justice,  which  do  not  fit 
the  framework  of  empire. 

Dirl^  Baay 
Grinnell  College 
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^  Armand  Alxrl.  1^  "Roman  d' Alexandre". 
Ugendaire  mfdiival.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 
I’ublicitc.  1955.  132  pages  -|-  4  plates.  65 
Bel.  fr. 

TTie  Roman  d' Alexandre  has  never  been  as 
well  known  to  the  average  student  of  French 
literature  as  the  Roland,  the  Tristan,  or  the 
fxiems  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  and  yet,  in  many 
respects,  it  is  the  epitome  of  the  legendary 
and  geographical  lore  known  to  the  West  up 
to  the  Renaissance.  In  its  many  ramifications 
and  in  its  several  “journeys”  through  Classical, 
Oriental,  and,  finally,  through  medieval  tra¬ 
dition  the  richness  of  the  material  accumu¬ 
lated  is  astonishing.  Professor  Abel  has  traced 
briefly  the  early  versions  of  the  legend,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  medieval  roman  and  has  well 
supported  the  claims  of  the  publishers  that 
“the  literature  of  the  Alexander  legend  was 
the  story  par  excellence  around  which  the 
mentalities  of  the  Christians  as  well  as  the 
Moslems  crystallized,  with  their  essential  dif¬ 
ferences  and  resemblances.”  The  little  volume 
is  well  annotated  and  has  several  interesting 
illustrations  from  the  texts. 

Arnold  IJ.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Antonin  Artaud.  Oeuvres  completes.  I. 

Paris.  Callimard.  1956.  363  pages.  750  fr. 
Antonin  Artaud’s  influence  on  Jean-Louis 
Barrault  and  the  theater  of  to<lay  is  well 
known  (see  B.A.  27:2,  p.  163).  I>ess  known 
are  Artaud’s  poems,  leners,  and  criticism, 
since  much  of  his  work  remains  unpublished. 
His  best  known  work,  Le  thS&tre  et  son  dou¬ 
ble,  has  long  lieen  out  of  print.  Wc  may  be 
grateful  that  Callimard  is  publishing  Artaud’s 
writings  in  five  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
has  apfx-ared. 

Volume  I  contains  an  interesting  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Artaud  and  Jacques  Ri¬ 
viere,  at  the  time  editor  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
Franfaise.  Riviere  thought  that  Artaud  wrote 
better  prose  about  himself  and  his  poetry  than 
he  did  verse.  Among  the  well  known  pieces 
in  this  volume  are  L'ombilic  des  limbes,  Le 
p^se  nerfs,  and  L'art  et  la  mort.  TTiere  are 
various  bits  of  articles,  poems,  and  letters. 
Artaud  writes  more  interestingly  against  Sur¬ 
realism  than  as  a  Surrealist. 

The  five  volumes  will  help  the  reading  pub 
lie  to  know  something  about  a  strange,  baf¬ 


fling  genius.  It  is  hoped  that  someone  will 
write  a  good  biography  of  Antonin  Artaud  to 
accompany  his  works. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Rosa  Buchole.  L'ivolution  poitique  de 
Robert  Desnos.  Bruxelles.  Palais  des 
Academies.  1956.  238  pages. 

This  book  describes  in  detail  the  development 
of  one  of  the  prominent  French  surrealist 
poets  from  dadaist  and  anarchist  beginnings 
to  his  death  in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp.  It 
is  a  story  which  is  instructive  for  the  light  it 
sheds  on  the  movement  with  which  Desnos 
was  connected  during  most  of  his  life  and  of 
which  he  was  perhaps  the  most  uncompromis¬ 
ing  member,  going  farther  than  others  did  in 
his  desire  for  “absolute”  liberation  from 
“bourgeois”  restraints,  in  his  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  subconscious,  and  in  his  experimen¬ 
tation  with  language  separated  from  mean¬ 
ing.  The  author  follows  the  gradual  transfor¬ 
mation  of  this  extremism  into  attitudes  repre¬ 
senting  the  opposite:  a  desire  for  a  rational 
control  of  his  art,  and  the  growing  awareness 
of  social  obligations,  which  led  to  his  vigorous 
participation  in  the  French  Resistance  and  to 
his  heroic  death. 

The  virtues  of  this  book  are  closely  related 
to  its  weaknesses.  The  author’s  enthusiastic- 
devotion  to  her  hero  gave  her  the  strength 
conscientiously  to  wade  through  even  the 
most  nonsensical  “|xx:try”  of  Desnos’s  sur¬ 
realist  period;  this  enthusiasm  made  her  also 
uncritical.  She  admires  almost  every  line  ever 
written  by  I>esnos;  she  hardly  ever  rises  above 
the  level  of  pure  reporting  to  venture  an 
evaluation.  But  at  least  her  faithful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Desnos’s  surrealist  products  and  her 
careful  anthologizing  from  them  will  spare 
future  readers  the  torture  of  repeating  her  toil. 

Lien  hard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

*  J.  Cal  vet.  Histoire  de  la  littirature  fran- 
faise.  V:  La  litthature  religieuse  de  Fran¬ 
cois  de  Sales  H  Fenelon.  Paris.  Mondiales. 
475  pages  -j-  19  plates. 

The  Calvet  series  of  volumes  on  French  lit¬ 
erature,  begun  about  1930  and  which  many 
readers  found  stimulating  and  valuable  before 
the  Second  World  War,  is  now  being  repub¬ 
lished.  This  is  fortunate,  since  the  books  were 
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out  of  print.  Although  written  by  members  of 
the  Institut  Catholique  of  Paris,  one  finds  lit¬ 
tle  bias. 

The  present  volume  deals  adequately  with 
Francois  de  Sales,  Jansenism,  Pascal,  Bossuet, 
and  F^nelon.  The  second  edition  is  almost 
identical  in  text  with  the  first  one.  The  bibli¬ 
ographies  are  now  grouped  at  the  end,  instead 
of  following  each  chapter,  and  items  since 
1938  have  been  added.  Illustrations  are  more 
attractively  printed.  There  is  a  good  index. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

*  E.  M.  Cioran,  ed.  &  comp.  Joseph  de 
Matstre.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1957.  311  pages. 

Joseph  de  Maistre  fled  from  Sans-Culottes 
armies  and  came  to  St.  Petersburg  where  he 
longed  for  his  sweet  Savoy.  His  homesickness, 
his  hatred  for  the  Revolution  th.it  drove  him 
into  exile,  loneliness  and  poverty  are  the  main¬ 
springs  of  his  refugee  mentality.  I3e  Maistre 
hated  everything  new,  everything  that  in  his 
opinion  had  caused  things  to  change,  the  Prot¬ 
estants,  in  whom  he  not  without  reason  saw 
the  Ixrginning  of  democracy,  Calvinism  l)cing 
not  only  “a  religion  but  also  a  civil  heresy." 
(Jut  of  exasperated  scorn  for  the  Revolution  he 
praised  highly  the  authoritarianism  of  the 
Roman  Church,  to  him  the  only  true  pro¬ 
tector  of  Christianity.  He  praised  also  the 
Spanish  Inquisition;  Louis  XIV  was  moved 
by  truly  royal  instincts  when  he  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

TEere  is  in  de  Maistre  the  mentality  and 
tragedy  of  the  French  Right.  His  violent  style, 
caused  by  frustration,  has  been  perfietuated  by 
L^on  Daudet,  Maurras,  and  such  Catholic 
writers  as  L^on  Bloy  and  Bernanos.  This  se¬ 
lection  offers  a  welcome  and  handy  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  highly  important  and  often  misinter¬ 
preted  part  of  French  literature. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

*  Jacqueline  Duchemin.  Pindare:  Pohe  et 
prophhte.  Paris.  “I^s  Belles  I^ttres."  1955. 
390  pages. 

Having  published  previously  on  Greek  trag¬ 
edy  (L’Agon  dans  la  tragedie  grecque  and  Le 
Cyclope  d'Euripide)  the  author  now  turns  to 
Pindar,  presenting  his  treatment  of  the  Muses 
and  the  deities  (especially  Zeus  and  Apollo), 
his  use  of  allegory  and  mythological  heroes, 
his  employment  of  imagery  and  symbolism 
(the  terms  gold,  light,  red,  and  white  are  in¬ 
terpreted  with  a  religious  and  mystic  connota¬ 
tion),  and  his  theological  views  (particularly 
on  immortality)  in  relation  to  the  Orphics 


and  the  Pythagoreans.  The  author  concludes: 
“La  po^sie,  en  effet,  se  trouve  investie  d’une 
double  mission:  faire  connaitre  aux  hommes 
d’auiourd'hui  les  h^ros  d’autrefois,  faire  con- 
nahre  ^  la  post^rit^  ceux  des  hommes  d’au- 
jourd’hui  que  leurs  exploits  rendent  dignes  de 
monter  au  rang  des  h^ros  et  des  dieux.” 

The  text  as  well  as  the  four-page  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  “principal  works  and  articles”  reveals 
no  acquaintance  with  numerous  important 
studies  made  recently  on  Pindar — by  Turyn, 
Irigoin,  Untersteiner,  Sperduti,  Rossi,  Svo- 
boda,  Rivier,  etc.  (Cf.  Classical  Weekly  47. 
51-4).  Such  omissions  arc  glaring  because  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  authors  approach  Pindar  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  Jacqueline  Duche¬ 
min. 

To  anyone  interested  in  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Pindar,  who  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest — and  most  difficult 
— poets,  we  recommend  Richmond  I-atti- 
morc’s  The  Odes  of  Pindar  (also  omitted  in 
the  bibliography). 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

Henri  Guillcmin.  A  vrai  dire.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1956.  217  pages.  590  fr. 

The  author  sheds  new  light  on  “legends”  per¬ 
taining  to  the  lives  and  thought  of  several 
eminent  French  writers  from  Rousseau  to  the 
present.  Among  the  topics  treated  arc:  Rous¬ 
seau’s  views  of  man  and  God;  Chateaubriand’s 
exaggerated  reports  of  his  American  travels; 
Lamartine’s  experiences  in  the  Holy  Land; 
Hugo’s  yielding  to  his  son,  Charles,  in  the 
Alice  Ozy  affair;  the  police  surveillance  of 
Hugo  during  the  Third  Republic;  CJeorge 
Sand’s  moving  account  of  the  events  in  Paris 
in  her  unpublished  Journal  of  1871;  Rim¬ 
baud’s  relations  with  his  mother  and  Verlaine; 
and  a  note  on  Gidc’s  textual  tampering  with 
his  Journal  to  cover  up  unpatriotic  wartime 
statements. 

Donald  W.  Blezniclf 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Antoinette  jagmetti.  "La  bite  humaine" 
(TEmile  Zola.  Etude  de  stylistique  critL 
que.  Genivc.  Droz.  1955.  83  pages.  5  Sw. 
fr. 

In  this  slim  little  volume,  the  author  manages 
to  say  a  great  deal  that  is  to  the  |X)int  about 
Zola’s  fictional  purposes  and  technique.  Focus 
ing  on  one  novel  in  the  Rougon-Macquart 
scries,  Im  bite  humaine,  she  offers  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  “closed  world”  presented  by 
the  writer.  Zola  delineated  the  iuffcx;ating  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  world  and  described  the 
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regulated,  monotonous  life  led  by  his  primi¬ 
tivistic  characters  in  such  a  milieu.  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  passionate,  bursting,  seething,  instinct¬ 
ual  man  (a  man  like  Jacques  in  Lm  bite  hu- 
malne)  in  this  imprisoning  environment  pro¬ 
vides  the  central  conflict.  In  order  to  suggest 
the  mechanical  and  empty  nature  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  to  best  advantage,  Zola  frequently  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  “grand  image” — here  the  locomo¬ 
tive — thus  vivifying  his  theme  by  means  of  a 
massive  symbol.  TTie  “machine,”  says  Antoi¬ 
nette  Jagmetti,  represents  the  narrow  world  in 
which  victimized  humanity  plays  out  its  sad 
role. 

There  is  nothing  remarkably  new  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Jagmetti’s  book,  either  about 
Zola  generally  or  La  bite  humaine  specifically, 
but  it  is  a  neat  and  precise  account  of  certain 
“homey  truths”  about  a  powerful  author. 

W.  Gordon  Milne 
Lal^e  Forest  College 


*  Maurice  I.ecuyer.  Balzac  et  Rabelais.  Par¬ 
is.  “I.es  Belles  I..ettres.”  1956.  222  pages. 
I^cuyer  logically  points  to  the  many  re¬ 
semblances  and  affinities  between  the  two 
Tourangeaux.  With  similar  physiques  and 
temperaments,  they  shared  many  views  about 
life,  especially  the  necessity  of  keeping  .i 
hearty  gaity,  of  enjoying  the  process  of  diges 
tion  and  elimination  as  well  as  that  of  sexual 
contentment,  of  distrusting  women  and  re¬ 
maining  celibate  while  advising  matrimony 
for  others,  and  of  obeying  the  “dive  bou- 
teille’s”  oracle:  “Trinch!”  in  satisfying  every 
mental  and  physical  thirst. 

Having  done  some  thorough  research  work. 
I.ecuyer  is  able  to  point  out  many  passages,, 
not  only  from  the  Contes  drolatiques,  but 
from  many  of  Balzac’s  novels,  which  prove 
the  latter’s  admiration  for  Rabelais  and  reveal 
how  large  and  varied  are  the  debts  he  owes 
him.  Linguistic  similarities,  stylistic  prtKesses, 
particular  incidents,  characters,  optimistic  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life,  naturalistic  details  are  succes¬ 
sively  studied,  some  successfully,  but  others 
less  convincingly  because  this  kind  of  scholar¬ 
ly  work  offers  a  serious  drawback:  Carried 
away  by  the  necessity  to  back  their  thesis,  re¬ 
searchers  come  to  the  point  where  they  com¬ 
mit  what  is  a  serious  sin  in  the  eyes  of 
Tourangeaux — they  take  “dcs  vessies  pour 
des  lanternes”;  i.e.,  it  seems  quite  far-fetched 
to  see  in  Dr.  Bianchon  some  kind  of  proof  of 
Balzac’s  love  for  Rabelais. 

Andri  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 


*  Robert  Poulct.  Lm  lanterne  magique.  /. 

Paris.  Debresse.  1956.  262  pages.  690  fr. 
'Fhc  witty  Belgian  critic’s  magic  lantern  in¬ 
structs  as  it  entertains.  Professional  student  or 
amateur  will  find  information  and  challenge 
in  these  thirty-nine  informiil  monologues  on 
major  and  lesser  figures  of  recent  French  let¬ 
ters.  Variety  lends  spice  to  the  volume.  There 
are  judgments  (e.g.,  very  severe  on  Mauriac), 
predictions  (Claudel’s  future  renown),  com¬ 
parisons  (Sagan  vs.  Radiguet),  claims  (nine- 
tenths  of  French  novels  since  1932  bear  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Celine;  Lex  mandarins  is  only  200 
pages  too  long),  evaluation  of  the  present  state 
of  genres,  and  in  memoriam  tributes.  The 
style  is  light,  the  subjects  serious;  the  reader 
comes  away  at  once  dazzled  and  informed. 

Eugene  F.  Murphy 
University  of  South  Carolina 

Mario  Roques.  L’Estoire  de  Griseldis  en 

rimes  et  par  personnages.  Geneve.  Droz. 

1957.  XXV  -j-  123  pages.  7  Sw.  fr. 

The  dramatization  of  the  Griseldis  theme  is 
dated  1395.  It  was  published  first  in  1550  by 
lk)nfons,  whose  defective  version  was  re¬ 
printed  in  1832;  the  dissertation  of  Grocne- 
veld  in  1888  included  a  diplomatic  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  single  manuscript;  Miss  Glomrau 
in  1923  presented  an  unreliable  text  together 
with  the  nineteen  pen-sketches  (which  were 
reproduced  in  1931  by  Gustave  Cohen);  in 
1954  Miss  Craig  added  critical  apparatus  and 
stage  directions  to  her  editions,  but  her  inter¬ 
pretations  leave  room  for  improvement.  Ap 
parently  the  octogenarian  Roques  felt  an  ur¬ 
gency  to  re-edit  this  drama  about  submissive 
(iriseldis,  since  he  set  aside  four  other  Old 
French  editions  which  he  is  publishing.  Nei¬ 
ther  Miss  Craig  nor  Roques  refers  to  R.  Gui- 
ette,  Griseldis:  Sa  merveilleuse  patience 
(Bruxelles,  1943).  As  is  customary  with 
Rocjues,  he  appends  a  selective  glossary  with 
definitions  and  also  an  exhaustive  glossary 
whose  frame  of  reference  resembles  the  con¬ 
ceptual  generalization  of  Hallig  and  Wart- 
burg. 

Important  monographs  by  Ciolenistcheff- 
Koutouzoff  in  1933  and  by  Miss  Bell  in  1955 
treat  of  the  literary  significance.  The  source  ot 
the  Cjfiseldis  legend  is  the  last  novella  of  the 
Decameron,  composed  by  Boccaccio  in  1353. 
The  medieval  popularity  was  enhanced  by 
Petrarch,  by  Chaucer,  by  Philippe  de  M6zicres. 
and  others.  The  melodramatic  Griseldis  has 
2,600  octosyllabic  lines  s[)oken  by  thirty-five 
players  in  twenty-five  scenes.  Curiously,  it  has 
no  divine  or  homiletic  elements.  It  is  human 
and  inhuman.  The  characters  are  delineated 
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in  bold  strokes.  The  Marquis  de  Saluce  con¬ 
sents  to  a  morganatic  marriage  with  the  shep¬ 
herdess  (jriseldis  on  condition  that  his  wife 
yield  to  his  every  whim.  She  does  so  in  an  in¬ 
credible  way,  even  when  the  Marquis  wants 
to  divorce  her  and  marry  a  younger  girl.  Then 
he  admits  that  that  was  a  mere  threat,  and  the 
curtain  drops  on  a  scene  of  unadulterated  joy. 

Raphael  Levy 
University  of  Texas 

*  Jean  Rychner.  Im  chanson  de  geste.  Essai 
sur  Vart  ipique  des  jongleurs.  (leneve. 
Droz.  1955.  174  pages.  12  Sw.  fr. 

The  novelty  of  this  study  lies  in  the  author’s 
emphasis  on  the  oral  characteristics  of  the 
chansons  de  geste.  He  challenges  the  theory 
of  Wdier  and  B^dier’s  disciples  that  they  were 
written  works  of  literature  in  the  modern 
sense.  The  real  chanson  de  geste  is  not  in  the 
manuscript  we  read;  it  was  the  song  the  jong¬ 
leur  sang  in  the  hall  of  the  baron  or  at  the 
fair. 

Professor  Rychner’s  analysis  of  nine  chan¬ 
sons  de  geste  supports  his  contention  that  the 
art  of  the  jongleurs  was  an  oral  art.  TTieir 
composition,  for  one  thing,  was  conditioned 
by  the  circumstances  of  performance.  Shorter 
songs  (like  the  PHerinage  de  Charlemagne  H 
Jerusalem)  are  of  a  length  to  be  sung  at  a 
single  stance;  the  longer  ones,  in  sections.  The 
different  episodes  of  the  Couronnement  de 
Louis  do  not  form  a  unified  whole,  composed 
by  a  single  author  at  one  time;  rather,  they 
are  an  agglomeration  around  a  central  epi¬ 
sode,  thrown  together  according  to  the  notion 
of  the  editor.  Oral  diffusion  also  explains  best, 
according  to  the  author,  the  caractire  mouvant 
of  different  versions:  incidents  that  are  paral¬ 
lel  but  different,  episo<les  that  are  more  or  less 
developed,  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
episodes.  Finally,  the  form  and  language  of 
the  chansons  with  their  formulae,  stereotyped 
repetitions  and  parellelisms  of  all  kinds,  their 
strophic  structure,  and  their  music  arc  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  traditional,  oral  art.  Tlic  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  relate  the  French  epic  to  the 
learned  tradition  of  the  l^tin  epic  has  sprung 
from  the  belief  that  the  chansons  were  from 
the  beginning  written  works  of  literature. 

Behind  the  chansons  that  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  manuscripts.  Professor  Rychner 
concludes,  were  older  ones,  probably  shorter, 
revised  by  generations  of  singers,  and  only 
finally  written  down  in  the  form  that  we 
know.  Too  much  weight  has  been  given  to 
the  Chanson  de  Roland,  which  is  a  unique 
exception  in  this  genre.  An  interesting  and 


important  piece  of  research  which  marks  a 
new  departure  in  a  very  old  subject. 

L.  E.  Winfrey 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

*  Jean-Louis  Schonberg.  Federico  Garcia 

Lorca:  L’homme,  V oeuvre.  Paris.  Plon. 

1956.  ix  -}-  360  pages  -j-  4  plates.  930  fr. 
Schonberg  has  gathered  in  this  book  all  the 
available  information  on  Lorca  from  previous 
hooks  in  Spanish  and  English  on  the  Spanish 
poet.  Even  most  of  the  quotations  used  hy  him 
had  been  quoted  and  explained  hy  many 
critics.  His  personal  contribution  is  limited  to 
a  distorted  reconstruction  of  Ixirca’s  life  and 
death,  based  on  gossip  and  speculation.  The 
data  regarding  the  poet's  tragic  end  in  Gra¬ 
nada  is  loaded  with  a  strange  desire  on 
Schonberg ’s  part  to  blame  Lorca  himself  for 
his  death.  It  is  really  surprising  that  Jean  Cas- 
sou  would  write  the  prologue  to  this  book. 
Schonherg's  attitude  towards  the  family  of 
Garcfa  Lorca  is  both  disrespectful  and  cruel. 
Besides  showing  vulgarity,  Schonherg’s  lack 
of  feeling  for  the  real  values  of  Garcfa  I.«rca’s 
poetry  is  evident  in  his  one-track  method  of 
approaching  the  poet’s  themes. 

In  the  introduction  Schonberg  explains  that 
his  aim  is  to  offer  a  general  summary  of  Lor¬ 
ca’s  life  and  works  in  French,  ffe  thinks  that 
he  is  the  first  Frenchman  to  have  studied  the 
poet’s  biography  thoroughly:  “C’est  sur  les 
lieux  memes  que  nous  avnns  suivi  les  pas  de 
Federico,  etc.”  Of  course,  he  did  not  come  tf) 
New  York  and  Havana  in  his  tour  of  the 
places  that  Iworca  had  visited,  and  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Poet  in  New  Yorl(,  for  example,  is 
limited  and  prejudiced,  but  not  for  this  rea¬ 
son.  Schonberg  also  criticizes  severely  all  the 
articles  and  hooks  written  in  French  on  I^rca, 
which,  according  to  his  view,  arc  either  poi¬ 
soned  with  political  passion  or  full  of  praise 
for  the  poet. 

Schonberg  evidences  a  passionate  obsession 
to  explain  I^rca’s  life,  his  poetry,  and  his  mur¬ 
der  in  terms  of  the  poet’s  sexual  urges  and  re¬ 
pressions.  In  every  man  sex  is  a  powerful  force, 
but  to  use  sex  to  interpret  the  significance  of 
every  movement  in  a  poet’s  biography  is  not 
only  wrong  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary 
and  aesthetic  principles  of  research,  but  als^) 
from  the  human  point  of  view. 

The  hook  is  too  long  and  tedious,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  may  attract  the  reader  who 
is  in  search  of  sensationalism.  Schonberg  has  a 
lot  to  learn  from  serious  French  Hispanists, 
like  Marie  I^Ifranque,  whose  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  I^rca’s  life  and  works  is  the 
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best  thing  that  has  been  done  to  date  in  France 
for  Garcia  Lorca. 

Maria  Teresa  Babin 
New  Yorli  University 

^  Pierre-Henri  Simon.  Histoire  de  la  littira- 
ture  franfaise  au  XXe  sihcle,  1900-1950. 
2  vols.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1956.  224 
pages  ea.  300  fr.  ea. 

TTiese  compact  little  volumes  contain  an  as¬ 
tonishing  amount  of  information.  There  arc 
four  main  divisions:  (1)  the  pre-war  genera¬ 
tion  of  writers  belonging  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  such  as  France,  Loti,  Bourget,  etc.; 
(2)  the  war  and  postwar  generation,  1914- 
1929,  including  Gidc,  Proust,  Valery,  and 
many  others;  (3)  the  second  pre-war  genera¬ 
tion,  1929-1939,  which  includes  three  genera¬ 
tions,  those  born  in  1870,  1885,  and  1900;  (4) 
the  tragic  decade  1940-1950,  including  Sartre, 
Simone  dc  Beauvoir,  Camus,  and  Malraux. 
Simon’s  fair  and  well-balanced  judgment  of 
Sartre  is  a  sample  of  his  critical  perspicacity. 
The  biographical  sections  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  are  especially  valuable  since  they  not 
only  give  brief  sketches  of  the  important  writ¬ 
ers  with  lists  of  their  works,  but  also  give  the 
birth  date  of  many  secondary  authors  as  well 
as  brief  bibliographical  references. 

IJnton  C.  Stevens 
University  of  Alabama 

Pol  Vandromme.  Robert  Brasillach: 
L'bomme  et  1' oeuvre.  Paris.  Plon.  1956. 
255  pages.  540  fr. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  essay  on  Robert  Brasillach  would 
be  objective  and  impersonal.  The  trial  and 
execution  of  this  promising  writer  was  a 
cause  cilbbre  of  post-Liberation  days,  and 
since  that  time  a  sort  of  cult  has  grown  up  to 
honor  his  memory. 

This  book  by  a  young  Belgian  journalist  is 
a  wreath  laid  on  bis  tomb.  In  the  first  part, 
Pol  Vandromme  sketches  Brasillach’s  life  and 
career  to  show  a  high-minded  and  simple- 
hearted  fellow  to  whom  Fascism  apparently 
meant  something  like  the  Boy  Scouts.  In  the 
second  part  Vandromme  reverently  examines 
his  work.  Brasillach  was  a  writer  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  his  condemnation,  just  or  unjust, 
was  certainly  a  misfortune  for  French  letters. 
But  his  stature  as  a  writer  or  as  a  person  is 
not  increased  by  the  lyrical  whitewash  we 
read  here. 

Laurent  Le.Sage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


**  Jean  Blanzat.  La  Gartempe.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1957.  267  pages.  590  fr. 

Blanzat  has  dedicated  his  book  to  Francois 
Mauriac  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  He  shares 
with  the  old  master  a  taste  for  dark  passions 
set  in  a  rural  atmosphere  which  becomes  part 
of  the  story.  The  feelings  and  moods  of  his 
personages  are  directly  reflected  by  the  place 
where  they  live,  and,  by  ricochet,  they  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them.  In  this  case  it  is  La  Gar¬ 
tempe,  a  small  river  crossing  the  village  where 
Mathilde,  her  husband  Henri,  and  her  lover 
Ludovic  have  taken  refuge  from  the  war.  It 
runs  angrily  or  peacefully,  swells  and  over¬ 
flows  its  bed  or  quiets  down,  just  as  they  fall 
in  or  out  of  love,  hate  and  betray  each  other, 
or  try  to  consolidate  the  walls  of  their  crum¬ 
bling  homes.  The  theme  is  not  very  new,  but 
Blanzat  tells  his  story  in  a  French  of  such 
brilliance  and  mastery  that  one  is  completely 
unaware  of  its  banality.  Few  modern  French 
writers  can  match  his  poetical  sense  or  his  gift 
for  evocative  detail. 

Confronted  with  such  striking  qualities,  one 
cannot  help  regretting  the  poorly  delineated 
characters  and  the  weak  story  line.  But  this 
book  contains  a  promise:  I^t  Jean  Blanzat 
find  a  subject  worthy  of  his  talent  and  he  will 
give  us  a  masterpiece. 

Henri  Singer 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

*  Alain  Bosquet,  ed.  Les  vingt  meilleures 
nouvelles  fran^aises.  Paris.  Seghers.  1956. 
380  pages. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  choice  of  items  in  any 
anthology.  It  is  even  easier  if  the  title  claims 
to  present  “les  vingt  meilleures  espe¬ 

cially  when,  as  here,  the  choice  has  admittedly 
been  based  largely  on  considerations  of  variety 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  neglected  authors. 
This  collection  offers,  however,  a  rich  choice 
of  short  stories  ranging  from  Marguerite  de 
Navarre  through  Voltaire,  Sade,  Mcrim6e, 
Flaubert,  Maupassant,  and  Colette.  Living  au¬ 
thors  have  been  intentionally  excluded,  ^me 
old  favorites  are  “la  Princesse  de  Montpensier,” 
“Mateo  Falcone,”  and  “Boule  de  suif,”  while 
Daudet  is  omitted.  One  has  the  impression 
that  several  stories,  mostly  by  lesser-known 
authors,  have  been  chosen  for  their  “off-beat” 
character  rather  than  for  their  merit. 

C.  Beaumont  Wicl{S 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Etienne  Cattin.  Les  divorants.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1956.  177  pages.  420  fr. 

In  the  Ian  gage  of  railroading,  les  divorants 
were  the  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  loco- 
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motives  used  on  express  trains,  called  voraces 
or  rapaces  because  of  the  amount  of  coal  they 
consumed.  Each  stage  of  the  last  round  trip 
of  such  a  train  from  Paris  to  Culmont-Chalin- 
drey  is  here  described  in  loving  detail  by  an 
authority  in  this  field — not  only  the  technical 
aspects,  but  the  state  of  mind  of  the  engineer 
whose  years  of  absorption  in  this  exacting  job 
have  unfitted  him  not  only  for  other  work, 
but  for  the  intangibles  of  life.  Significantly  this 
trip  is  at  night,  when  he  has  no  longer  any 
need  for  the  familiar  daytime  landmarks — the 
stunted  pine  trees,  *he  rabbit  who  never  fails 
to  be  waiting  beside  the  tracks  to  greet  him 
and  to  count  the  passing  cars. 

Glimpses  of  his  family  life— the  nervous 
wife,  the  wayward  daughter,  the  prolonged 
absences  from  home — explain  his  apparently 
surly  nature,  in  reality  filled  with  despair  that 
his  splendid  machine  is  tomorrow  to  be  thrown 
on  the  scrap-heap  along  with  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  those  being  replaced  by 
electric  motors.  But  the  micanicien  finds  sol¬ 
ace  for  the  future  in  his  two  sons,  even  though 
the  older  is  to  become  an  engineer  of  these 
joujoux  so  incomprehensible  to  his  father. 
And  he  can  still  take  pride  in  conducting  his 
animal  magnifiqur  quite  faultlessly  up  to  the 
moment  when  it  is  “to  die  in  beauty.”  Even 
the  layman  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
poetry  of  the  machine,  the  restraint  with 
which  the  passion  of  an  inarticulate  workman 
is  depicted. 

Helen  M.  Ran  tom 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Christian  Ch^ry.  L'enfer  pour  toi.  Paris. 
Domat.  1956.  223  pages. 

An  American  publisher  would  probably  label 
this  a  hard-boiled  novel  of  suspense,  and  in 
truth  there  is  a  cisatlantic  lustiness  in  Chary’s 
tale  of  a  one-handed  adventurer  beaten  up  by 
his  companion  and  left  to  die  in  the  Sahara. 
It  is  written  in  a  machine-gun  style  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Dashiell  Hammett  and  James  M.  Cain, 
with  an  emphasis  upon  brutality  and  sex  that 
will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  The  Maltese 
Falcon  and  The  Postman  Always  Rings  Twice. 
The  storytelling  is  so  expert,  however,  that 
even  the  squeamish  will  not  lay  the  book  down 
until  it  is  finished. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol^a,  OI(la. 

Marie-Anne  Desmarest.  Dans  le  bleu  de 
tes  yeux,  Isabelle.  Paris.  Plon.  1957.  25? 
pages. 

A  very  slight,  but  moderately  pleasant  novel 
about  a  young  American  couple  honeymooning 
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in  Switzerland.  The  bride,  Isabelle,  is  ill  with 
tuberculosis  and  on  her  way  to  a  sanatorium. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  are  troubled  by 
disquieting  memories  and  the  husband  is 
tempted  to  be  unfaithful.  All  difficulties  arc 
solved  fairly  easily,  however,  and  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  the  couple  will  live  happily  ever 
after.  'Phe  young  people  are  attractively  fresh, 
innocent,  and  loving,  but  both  they  and  their 
fortunes  arc  drawn  with  a  light  and  superficial 
pencil. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Newton  (Mass.)  Free  Ubrary 

“  Philippe  H^riat.  Eer  grilles  d'or.  Paris. 

Ciallimard.  1957.  387  pages.  750  fr. 

This  third  novel  in  the  Les  Boussardel  series 
returns  to  Agn^s  Boussardel  after  the  death 
of  her  cousin  and  pseudo-husband,  Xavier. 
Tlic  fiction  evolves  through  the  heroine’s  trials, 
joys,  and  moments  of  love  in  the  Midi  and 
Paris  between  1939  and  1950;  the  principal 
episodes  involve  an  amputee  whom  she  nur¬ 
tures  back  to  an  acceptance  of  life,  a  gypsy 
whom  she  protects  from  racial  persecution,  an 
aged  Jewess  to  whom  she  delivers  gold  in 
the  mountains,  her  relatives  by  birth  or  mar¬ 
riage  or  accident.  One  of  the  most  vivid  scenes 
is  Agnes’s  trip  from  Port-Cros  to  Paris.  The 
realistic  details  furnished  for  life  north  and 
south  of  Vichy  before  and  after  the  liberation 
coupled  with  the  important  role  given  to  finan¬ 
cial  matters  recall  Balzac;  the  merciless  and 
thorough  portrayal  of  the  I3oussardcl  family 
provokes  comparison  with  Zola. 

H^riat  exhibits  his  usual  skill  with  the 
French  language.  But  more  compelling  is  the 
acuity  with  which  he  portrays  the  emotional, 
economic,  and  social  upheavals  that  France  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  wake  of  occupation,  libera¬ 
tion,  victory. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

^  Armand  Lanoux.  Le  commandant  Watrin. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1956.  331  pages. 

Lanoux’s  fifth  novel  depicts  the  struggles  <*t 
French  soldiers  against  their  German  oppon 
ents  during  the  Second  World  War.  In  a  scries 
of  realistic  scenes,  reminiscent  of  Maupassant, 
problems  at  the  eastern  front  arc  disclosed: 
feelings  of  pacifism  in  reaction  against  mili¬ 
tary  discipline,  hunger  and  filth  in  the  midst 
of  death  and  suffering.  Little  humor  adds  re¬ 
lief  to  the  narrative;  a  paucity  of  significant, 
carefully  connected  incidents  points  to  the 
lack  of  a  definite  plot.  Yet  the  numerous  <)ia- 
loguc  passages,  written  in  a  natural  conversa 
tional  style,  and  occasionally  intcfnluced  by 
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colorful  descriptions,  have  a  convincing  qual¬ 
ity.  They  illustrate  the  contradictory  ideas  of 
the  stern  commander  and  his  peace-loving 
lieutenant,  who  strangely  change  their  ways 
of  thinking  under  the  press  of  circumstances. 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
Roanotf^e  College 

*  Yves  I^coeur.  Vetcalier  de  /.  P.  Sartre. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1956.  261  pages.  550  fr. 
This  novel  makes  light  and  pleasant  reading. 
It  opens  on  an  improbable  meeting  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Paris  lawyer  and  a  penniless  young 
man  from  the  provinces,  who  look  exactly 
alike  though  in  no  way  related  to  each  other. 
From  there  on,  a  series  of  absurd  situations 
are  brought  about  by  the  purposely  stressed 
likeness  of  the  two. 

Why  the  title?  TTie  lawyer  and  Sartre  live 
in  the  same  apartment  house,  and  meet  from 
time  to  time  on  the  stairs.  If  there  is  any  deep¬ 
er  meaning — or  if  the  novel  has  any  purpose 
beyond  the  perfectly  legitimate  one  of  enter¬ 
taining,  we  missed  it. 

Albert  Roland 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Makhali-Phal.  Mfmoires  de  CUopdtre. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1956.  319  pages.  630 
fr. 

This  novel  in  diary  form  is  reminiscent  of 
CJraves’s  /,  Claudius.  ...  It  shows  the  same 
mixture  of  history  and  imagination,  a  mod¬ 
ern  mind  investigating  accepted  tradition  and 
an  awed  insight  into  the  problem  of  uniting 
goiihead  and  imperial  ruler  within  the  same 
personality.  In  this  sense,  Cleopatra  is  here 
vindicated.  In  the  double  sense  of  the  term, 
mistress  of  Caesar  and  Anthony,  courted  by 
Augustus,  headstrong,  cultured,  naive,  and 
sophisticated,  she  did  not  understand  that  she 
had  to  face  new  problems.  The  technique  al¬ 
ternates  between  straight  narrative  and  the 
rhapsodies  of  dreams,  visions,  and  ecstacies. 
The  struggles  of  Egypt  and  some  Western 
powers  in  our  time  create  a  curiously  vivid 
atmosphere  in  which  Cleopatra’s  problems — 
without  eunuchs  and  a  Caesar’s  grandeur — 
still  are  important. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  Marcelle-Maurette.  Anastasia.  Paris.  Cor¬ 
rea.  1957.  161  pages  -j-  8  plates.  5.65  fr. 
TTie  recent  success,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  of  the  American  movie  by  the  same 
name  has  brought  about  this  publication,  the 
text  of  the  popular  play  from  which  the  movie 
was  freely  adapted.  Those  who  were  fortun¬ 


ate  enough  to  have  seen  the  play  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  French  or  in  one  of  its  many  translations 
will  now  be  able  to  relive  at  will  pleasant 
moments  spent  in  the  theater.  Those  who 
know  only  the  movie  version  should  enjoy 
contrasting  it  with  this  masterpiece  which  has 
thrilled  so  many  audiences  in  so  many  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  title  page  names  and  contains  a  dedi¬ 
cation  to  forty-three  persons  who  staged  or 
performed  in  the  play  in  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Finland,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States.  A  preface  presents  an 
interesting  and  helpful  r^sum6  of  the  his¬ 
tories  of  the  imperial  Anastasia  and  one  of 
her  outstanding  pretenders.  Colorful  and  dra¬ 
matic  scenes  from  the  movie  are  imprinted  on 
the  jacket  and  scattered  throughout  the  vol¬ 
ume.  I^is  Mane  Sutton 

Baylor  University 

**  Robert  Margerit.  La  Malaquaise.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1956.  293  pages.  620  fr. 

In  1951,  Robert  Margerit  won  the  Prix  Renau- 
dot  with  his  novel,  Dieu  nu.  He  returns  to 
the  same  cast  of  characters  with  La  Mala¬ 
quaise,  to  take  up  once  again  the  threat  to  the 
life  of  Bruno,  the  hero,  some  nineteen  years 
later,  which  finds  him  now  a  middle-aged, 
married,  and  successful  writer  of  means.  He 
falls  in  love  with  a  much  younger  girl  who 
has  become  the  season’s  successful  novelist.  It 
is  a  love  of  vanity,  of  the  flesh,  of  the  crise  de 
quarante  ans,  but  which  draws  him  away 
from  his  wife.  The  affair  is  ephemeral,  yet 
Bruno  emerges  from  it  the  wiser,  with  a 
sounder  if  less  daring  philosophy  of  accept¬ 
ance  of  life  with  its  sorrows  and  cruelties,  but 
with  its  joys  and  riches,  also. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

*  Ren^e  Massip.  Im  petite  Anglaise.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1956.  237  pages.  550  fr. 
lulie,  mature  woman,  and  young  Antoine  are 
happy  in  their  love  but  Julie’s  peace  is  shat¬ 
tered  when  she  sees  the  picture  of  a  child,  a 
prospective  bride  for  Antoine.  She  has  night¬ 
mares:  prescience  of  the  inevitable,  for  An¬ 
toine  falls  in  love  with  the  pretty  English 
girl.  ...  It  is  natural,  and  Julie’s  jealousy  and 
suffering  arouse  little  sympathy  in  the  reader. 
The  story  is  banal  enough,  but  it  has  a  wholly 
unexpected  ending. 

A  well  written  book,  with  a  background  of 
snow  in  Germany,  of  sunny  shores  in  France, 
and  a  country  estate  where  life  is  gracious  and 
appearance  all-important,  Berthe  Webb 

S\iatoo\,  Okla. 
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*  Robert  Merle.  Thidtre.  II:  Nouveau  Si- 
syphe.  Justice  h  Miramar.  VassembUe  des 
femmes  (d’aprbs  Aristophane).  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1957.  307  pages.  700  fr. 

Tine  second  volume  of  the  plays  written  by 
this  former  Goncourt  prize  winner  contains 
three  three-act  plays.  The  first  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1950,  contained  a  curtain-raiser 
called  Sisyphe  et  la  mort.  Volume  II  con¬ 
tains  Nouveau  Sisyphe.  Here  Sisyphus  revolts 
against  the  gods  and  the  archons,  reduces  the 
power  of  death,  and  instills  hope  in  mankind. 
Merle  does  not  wield  his  pen  as  effectively  in  a 
subject  as  heavy  as  this  as  he  does  in  the  two 
following  plays. 

justice  d  Miramar  is  a  rollicking  satire  of 
life,  law,  and  loyalty  in  an  imaginary  king¬ 
dom  which  undergoes  a  revolution  during 
the  course  of  the  third  act.  Uassemblie  des 
femmes  is  an  adaptation  and  fusing  together 
of  Lysistrata  and  The  Archarnians  by  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  Merle  seems  to  be  especially  endowed 
with  a  talent  for  doing  this  sort  of  thing  well. 
The  original  flavor  is  not  lost  and  the  new 
version  does  not  suffer  at  all  from  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

Merle’s  extra-professional  activities  have  in¬ 
cluded  founding  a  student  theatrical  group  at 
the  University  of  Rennes  and  writing  for  it. 
All  three  plays  in  this  volume  could  be  easily 
undertaken  by  such  a  group  and  produced 
with  standard  success. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

*  Thydc  Monnier.  La  Disirade.  Paris.  Fay- 
ard.  1956.  253  pages.  600  fr. 

When  a  girl  from  an  impoverished  aristo¬ 
cratic  family  marries  a  much  older  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  bought  the  family  estate,  and  she 
wants  to  keep  it  in  the  family,  they  usually 
<lo  not  live  happily  ever  after.  However,  this 
happens  in  Thyde  Monnier’s  story  which  is 
richly  populated  with  dull  or  over-sentimental 
people. 

The  author  belongs  to  the  older  generation 
of  French  realists.  In  view  of  the  array  of 
titles  prcnluced  by  her,  and  published  by  lead¬ 
ing  publishers,  one  can  not  help  wondering 
whether  this  is  her  poorest  product,  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  French  reading  public  could  possibly 
enjoy  this  kind  of  fare. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  IJbrary 

*  SemWne  Ousmane.  Le  docl(er  noir.  Paris. 
Debresse.  1956.  221  pages.  450  fr. 

lur  docl^er  noir  is  the  first  novel  by  a  young 
Senegalese  who.  like  his  protagonist,  is  a  dock 


worker  in  Marseille.  Semb^ne  Ousmane  tells 
the  story  of  Diaw  Falla’s  attempt  to  rise  above 
the  squalor  of  the  African  quarter  in  the 
French  seaport  and  to  escape  the  degradation 
suffered  by  Africans  in  their  fight  to  make  a 
living.  In  his  struggle,  Diaw  is  sustained  by 
love  for  his  fiancee,  Catherine,  and  the  hope 
of  becoming  a  great  novelist. 

Falla,  like  his  creator,  expresses  his  inner 
feelings  and  reflexions  in  his  first  novel,  which 
treats  of  the  exploitation  of  his  race.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  no  Parisian  publisher  will 
listen  to  the  unknown  writer  and,  in  despera¬ 
tion,  he  entrusts  his  manuscript  to  a  young 
woman  of  questionable  morals  and  integrity. 
Falla’s  novel  finally  appears  and  wins  the 
grand  prix;  but  it  is  presented  as  the  work  of 
Ginctte  Tontisane,  his  supposed  benefactress. 
Enraged  by  this  fraudulent  act,  Diaw  kills 
Ginette,  thereby  shattering  his  hopes  for  a 
brighter  future. 

Le  dodder  noir  is  more  tnan  the  story  of 
Diaw  Falla;  it  is  a  timely  sociological  study 
of  the  African  in  a  European  metropolis,  a 
piercing  cry  against  exploitation  and  injus 
tice,  and  a  bitter  denunciation  of  prejudice 
based  upon  color. 

Naomi  M.  Garrett 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Andr6  Perrin.  Le  pbre.  Paris.  Julliard. 

1956.  220  pages.  500  fr. 

Andr^  Perrin  tells  of  his  early  childhoosl  in 
Belleville  where  his  working  class  family  of¬ 
ten  stood  at  the  brink  of  destitution.  TTie 
story  centers  on  the  mother  and  father,  their 
relation  to  one  another  and  to  young  Perrin. 
He  hates  his  father,  a  basically  couragous  man, 
made  bitter  and  irascible  by  poverty  and  dis 
ease,  and  worships  his  mother.  Inking  back 
at  his  childhood  experiences  an<l  emotions 
with  adult  eyes,  he  discovers  that  neither  his 
hate  nor  his  love  were  completely  justified. 
Perceptive  and  at  times  humorous  recollec¬ 
tions  of  relatives  and  neighbors  bring  the 
reader  relief  from  the  squalidness  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  Perrins’  domestic  life, 

Madeleine  Stern 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

*  Silvain  Reiner.  train  pour  1“ ocian.  Par¬ 
is.  C>allimard.  1956,  284  pages.  690  fr. 

A  novel  which  contains  no  literary  innnva 
tions  may  combine  traditional  devices  in  a 
new  arrangement.  Thus,  this  story  about  the 
mother-daughter  conflict  and  the  daughter’s 
first  love  is  tohl  from  the  older  woman’s 
standpoint,  in  flashback  technique  and  de 
tailed  naturalistic  style,  shot  through  with  free 
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associations,  psycholo^^ical  observations,  well 
conveyed  mal  du  siecle  in  its  post  World  War 
Two  form  of  nausea,  Parisian  atmosphere, 
and  vaguely  hopeful,  pseudo-hedonistic  nihil¬ 
ism.  Significantly,  both  mother  and  daughter 
— at  one  time  nearly  raped  by  the  same  man — 
have  a  background  of  possessions  accumu¬ 
lated  by  the  older,  still  staunchly  bourgeois 
generation.  But  the  methcnls  of  an  Education 
ientimentale  have  changed,  as  the  author 
demonstrates  mercilessly  and  lucidly. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

Robert  Sabatier.  Boulevard.  Paris.  Albin 

Michel.  1956.  283  pages.  570  fr. 

The  author  of  Alain  et  le  nigre  (1953)  sets 
his  new  novel  in  the  depressing,  if  perversely 
picturesque,  neighborhood  of  the  Place  Pig- 
alle.  The  central  character  is  Cieorges,  an  ado¬ 
lescent  who  in  the  evening  climbs  up  on  the 
roof  of  the  sordid  warren  where  he  lives  and 
looks  out  at  the  lights  of  the  Boulevard  de 
Clichy.  An  outcast  from  the  home  of  his 
father  and  stepmother,  he  fends  for  himself, 
moving  among  submarginal  people  whom  we 
come  to  know  more  or  less  well.  Some  of  these 
are  rather  convincing,  especially  the  punchy 
ex-boxer,  the  tocard  Dicky,  but  none  is  likely 
to  capture  the  reader’s  sympathy,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Rosenthal.  Young  (leorges  is  touch¬ 
ing  as  he  moves,  defiantly  and  courageously, 
from  disappointment  to  defeat.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  exploited  consistently,  and  the 
dogged  use  of  slang  may  pall.  Nonetheless, 
Sabatier  succeeds  in  holding  the  reader’s  in¬ 
terest. 

Frederic  Arnold 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

*  Marguerite  Schoell-Langlois.  Jut  tare.  Par¬ 
is.  Scorpion.  1956.  255  pages.  585  fr. 

A  novel  that  treats  of  a  grave  and  deadly  prob 
lem  —  hereditary  syphilis  —  with  appropriate 
seriousness,  but  when  it  is  all  over,  we  won¬ 
der  what  the  author’s  aim  really  was  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  book.  The  sins  of  the  father  (I^uis) 
are  visited  on  his  child  (Marthc)  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  her  child  (Theodore).  Marthe 
knows  of  her  father’s  having  contracted  the 
disease  tiefore  his  marriage,  but  she  does 
nothing  to  find  out  whether  it  has  been  trans 
mitted  to  her  until  she  has  been  made  preg¬ 
nant  by  Pierre,  whose  offer  of  marriage  she 
has  turned  down  more  than  once.  This,  after 
an  adventure  with  a  sculptor  named  Fr^d^ric 
and  a  tentative  foray  into  lesbianism,  leads  one 
to  inquire  whether  Marthe’s  insistence  on  re¬ 
maining  single  springs  so  much  from  her 


avowed  unwillingness  to  pass  on  the  taint  to 
her  children  as  from  a  greater  unwillingness 
to  narrow  her  field  of  operation.  There  is 
more  to  the  novel  than  this,  but  it  all  seems  to 
boil  down  to  the  point  that  Marthc  will  suffer 
nobody  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  enjoying 
what  turns  out  to  be  a  rather  drab  life.  The 
end  is  perhaps  just  retribution — death  by  can¬ 
cer — with  no  one  by  her  save  the  hare-lipped 
monster  TTi^odorc  (who  is  homosexual,  it  de¬ 
velops),  who  uses  her  as  a  specimen  for  notes 
to  help  him  in  his  laboratory  work. 

TTiis  is  an  unsatisfactory  and  baffling  novel, 
for  it  combines  excellent  characterization  with 
slipshod  plotting,  as  well  as  a  serious  concern 
with  dreadful  problems  that  somehow  gets 
mixed  with  wholly  untenable  attitudes  toward 
human  behavior.  TTic  total  effect  is  as  if  Grace 
Livingston  Hill  had  tried  to  write  an  existen¬ 
tialist  novel. 

Warren  B.  Wicl{liffe 
Burlingame,  Calif. 

*  Paul  Zumthor.  Jut  griffe.  Paris.  Plon.  1957. 

247  pages.  540  fr. 

A  village  in  a  lonely  valley  of  the  Haute- 
Savoic  is  troubled  by  the  attacks  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  beast  which  kills  grazing  sheep  and 
cattle.  TTic  people  are  primitive  and  super¬ 
stitious;  the  beast  is  to  them  all  the  evil  of  the 
world.  TTieir  everyday  life  is  completely  dis 
rupted.  Reluctantly  the  villagers  call  upon  out¬ 
side  forces,  the  newspapers  and  police,  to  re¬ 
store  order.  Many  characters  arc  brought  into 
this  brief,  but  panoramic  novel.  There  is  no 
central  hero  or  crisis.  The  whole  is  meant  to 
be,  and  occasionally  is,  portentious,  yet,  being 
neither  completely  a  novel  of  adventure  and 
the  chase  nor  completely  a  symbolic  work,  the 
novel  fails  to  find  and  maintain  a  tone  peculiar 
to  itself. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Newton  (Mass.)  Free  Uhrary 

O.  V.  dc  L.  Milosz.  Pobmes.  Paris.  Les 
I^ttres.  1956.  140  pages.  750  fr. 

Oscar  Venceslas  de  Lubicz-Milosz!  Such  an 
array  of  vocables  had  hardly  been  heard  in 
French  literature  since  Auguste  Villiers  de 
risle-Adam.  On  the  other  hand  certain  of 
Milosz’s  titles,  “Karomama,”  “Talita  Cumi,” 
“Nihumin,”  recall  I^conte  de  Lisle.  Upon 
hearing  the  “Grincement  doux  ct  rouill^  d’une 
berline”  one  would  think  to  hear  Swann’s 
victoria  pass.  The  Romanticism  of  “il  y  a  un 
grand  navire,  tout  seui,  tout  seui,  sur  la  mer” 
is  mingled  indiscriminately  with  the  symbol¬ 
ism  of  Verlaine:  “II  pleut,  il  plcut  doux  dc  la 
pluie  ancienne  /  Sur  les  toits,  sur  les  toits 
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rouges  d’autrefois.”  “H”  and  “La  Gamme” 
suggest  the  symbolism  of  Rimbaud  while  a 
whole  series  of  “symphonies”  echo  the  Par- 
nassc.  Milosz  even  published  Lt  poime  des 
dicadences.  Humorous  moments  are  provided 
by  fun  poked  at  the  Haudelairian  Spleen,  a  cor¬ 
rective  long  needed  in  French  poetry  on  a 
level  other  than  that  of  the  Decadents. 

So  many  similarities  do  not  imply  a  total 
lack  of  originality.  The  conclusion  of  the  early 
“Le  vieux  jour”  in  which  “L’ombre  fait  le 
signe  de  la  croix  sur  le  pain  et  le  vin”  indi¬ 
cates  the  direction  Milosz  was  later  to  take, 
that  of  the  Catholic  poet.  A  religious  message 
formulated  in  magnificent  imagery  constitutes 
Milosz’s  major  contribution  to  French  poetry. 
Unfortunately  his  Catholicism  remained  sus¬ 
pect  for  the  Church  and  so,  it  seems  to  me, 
does  most  of  his  poetry  for  the  critic.  The 
numerous  apostrophes  to  the  child,  childhoo<l, 
the  house  of  childhood,  the  garden  of  child¬ 
hood,  quickly  lose  their  appeal,  especially 
when  combined  with  unfortunate  lines  like: 
“Vers  la  vaste,  froide,  vide  vie.”  Perhaps  the 
time  for  Milosz’s  poetry  is  yet  to  come,  or  has 
already  passed. 

F.  C,  St.  Atibyn 
University  of  Delaware 

*  Roland  Barthes.  Mythologies.  Paris.  Seuil. 

1957.  270  pages.  650  fr. 

TTie  title  of  this  little  book  of  essays  is  decep¬ 
tive.  It  does  not  deal  with  ancient  myths,  but 
with  modern  ones,  that  is,  with  the  significa¬ 
tions  behind,  or  inherent  in,  certain  present- 
day  manifestations  of  a  public  character.  To 
this  reviewer  it  seems  that  Barthes  tried  to  do 
what  Baudelaire  did  in  peintre  de  la  vie 
moderne.  In  some  ways  Barthes  did  succeed 
in  delving  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  such 
phenomena  as  the  Poujade  mouvement, 
wrestling,  writers  on  vacations  and  the  pub 
licity  about  them,  Garbo’s  eyes,  and  the  much 
discussed  trial  of  Gaston  I^minici,  a  sort  of 
Renaissance  man  from  the  Haute  Provence. 
But  the  author’s  style  is  rather  pedantic  and  is 
lacking  in  humor  and  lightness,  so  that  it 
seems  to  pretend  at  profundity.  Tlience  per¬ 
haps  an  impression  of  journalistic  philoso 
phicalism.  An  uneven  book  which  somehow 
missed  being  what  it  could  have  been. 

Rimy  G.  Saisselin 
Western  Reserve  University 

Paul  Claudel.  Conversation  sur  Jean  Ra¬ 
cine.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1956.  49  pages 
2  plates.  250  fr. 

This  lively  dialogue  is  Claudel’s  final  appreci¬ 
ation  of  Racinian  tragedy  resulting  from  his 


re-reading  all  of  Racine  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  He  attempts  to  show  that,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  Shakespeare,  who  merely  presents 
spectacles  which  the  audience  is  free  to  inter¬ 
pret  as  it  wishes,  Racine’s  constant  aim  is  the 
detailed  exploration  and  explanation  of  the 
“nucleus”  of  the  human  heart.  Claudel’s  ever¬ 
present  preoccupation  with  Christian  symbol¬ 
ism  leads  him  to  equate  Aeschylus’s  Cassan¬ 
dra  and  Racine’s  PhWre  with  man’s  rejection 
of  Divine  Wisdom — a  controversial  interpre¬ 
tation,  to  say  the  least.  This  short  work  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  readers  of  Claudel,  if  only 
for  his  high  praise  of  the  alexandrin,  which 
he  heretofore  has  so  sharply  criticized. 

Kernan  B.  Whitworth,  Jr. 

University  of  California  at  Ixis  Angeles 

Jcan-I^uis  Ferrier.  L’homme  dans  le 
monde.  Neuchatel.  Baconni^re.  1957.  .^79 
pages.  14  Sw.  fr. 

In  this  pithy  and  judicious  book  the  author 
gives  an  excellent  overview  and  analysis  of 
the  philosophical  basis  of  man  in  this  world. 
After  discussing  the  structure  of  things  and 
the  emergence  of  man  and  his  necessary  con¬ 
text  with  the  body,  he  arrives  at  a  description 
of  the  necessarily  dual  nature  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  second  part  deals  with  inter-personal 
relationships,  the  integration  of  society,  the 
dimensions  of  history,  liberty  and  determin¬ 
ism,  and  the  ways  of  man.  He  concludes  with 
a  description  of  the  task  of  philosophy  in  the 
world  of  tcxlay  in  order  to  save  mankind  from 
actual  intellectual  and  spiritual  disintegration. 
A  short  but  very  important  bibliography  con¬ 
cludes  this  volume  which  in  its  depth,  reason¬ 
ableness,  lucidity  of  style,  and  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  few,  if  any,  counterparts  in 
this  country. 

Joseph  //.  Bunxel 
Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

**  Andr^  Schlemmer.  Renouvellement  de  la 
pensie.  Paris.  Editions  Guvri^res.  1956. 
1 1 1  pages.  300  fr. 

lliis  eloquent  plea  by  a  deeply  religious  phy¬ 
sician  for  a  return  to  a  Christian  way  of  think¬ 
ing  grew  out  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  in 
Ixmdon  during  the  War.  He  analyzes  what  he 
regards  as  the  present  bankruptcy  of  a  secu¬ 
larly  orientated  thought  in  all  sciences,  and 
outlines  the  value  of  faith  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration.  A  truer  knowledge  of  man  can  be 
gained  only  by  seeing  him  as  part  of  a  pur- 
(x)seful  Creation,  and  the  physician  is  fully 
effective  only  if  he  has  been  given  the  grace 
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to  interpret  its  designs  intuitively  and  to  fit 
the  patient  into  this  scheme. 

Paul  H.  Meyer 
Vniverfity  of  Connecticut 

Matthys  Vermeulen.  Vaventure  de  I' es¬ 
prit.  part  de  I'komme  dans  cette  aven- 
ture.  Paris.  Lut^.  1955.  189  pages. 

Man,  justification  of  the  Supreme  Intelli¬ 
gence,  is  the  theme  of  this  work  in  which  the 
author,  reviewing  the  evolution  of  man’s 
creative  intelligence  from  his  first  gropings 
until  his  discoveries  which  grant  him  absolute 
power  over  the  energies,  deduces  that  the  per¬ 
fect  man  (limitless  intelligence  plus  limitless 
psyche)  is  still  in  the  process  of  being  created: 
The  Creative  Mind  was  perfect  and  limitless 
in  His  thought  and  His  forces,  but  imperfert 
and  limited  in  the  use  of  such  on  account  of 
His  submission  to  matter  which  He  created 
for  His  masterpiece,  Man.  Being  free  to  de¬ 
stroy  or  continue  his  own  kind,  man  rejoins 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  at  the  same 
time  learns  experimentally  from  his  “achieved 
intelligence”  that  he,  speck  of  dust,  yet  great¬ 
est  creature  of  the  Universe,  is  what  he  often 
sensed  during  his  evolution,  literally,  a  “meta¬ 
physical  being.” 

Related  simply  but  with  great  emotion,  this 
modest  synthesis  is  in  itself  an  “adventure  of 
the  mind”  worth  experiencing. 

Marc  Ben  si m  on 
University  of  California 

**  Henry  Dum^ry.  La  tentation  de  faire  du 
bien.  Paris.  Seuil.  1956.  322  pages-  600  fr. 
Although  acknowledged  a  creative  philoso¬ 
pher  in  his  own  right,  the  author  of  this  pro¬ 
vocative  volume  is  best  known  as  the  most 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  neo-scholasti¬ 
cism  of  Maurice  Blondel.  In  the  world  of 
thought,  Blondel’s  reputation  has  been  mush¬ 
rooming.  Nowhere  is  his  influence  more  ob¬ 
vious  than  in  the  many  weighty  tomes  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dum^ry. 

La  tentation  de  faire  du  bien  focuses  mainly 
upon  the  question  of  religious  faith  and  spirit¬ 
ual  liberty.  In  Blondelian  fashion  a  three¬ 
pronged  answer  is  provided.  Part  I  is  given 
over  to  a  discussion  of  tolerance  and  freedom 
of  conscience;  Part  II  reopens  “Le  cas  Blon¬ 
del,”  principally  to  demonstrate  that  the  super¬ 
natural  is  thinkable  and  even  hypothetically 
necessary;  and  Part  III  dilates  upon  God  and 
morality  in  the  modern  world.  The  sum  total 
of  these  three  parts  is  a  worthy  contribution 
to  neo-scholastic  thought. 

George  A.  Cevasco 
St.  John’s  University 


*  Samuel  S.  de  Sacy.  Descartes  par  lui- 
mime.  Paris.  Seuil.  1956.  192  pages,  ill. 
350  fr. 

This  volume,  published  in  the  series  Ecrivains 
de  toujours  and  adorned  with  over  a  hundred 
contemporary  illustrations,  attempts,  not  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  Descartes’s  thought, 
but  to  bring  to  life  the  man  himself,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  pale  and  abstract  conceprt  handed 
down  to  us  as  Cartesianism.  He  is  seen  against 
the  background  of  his  turbulent  age,  with 
constant  stress  on  his  interest  in  the  concrete 
and  useful.  The  salient  events  of  his  life  are 
reviewed  in  detail,  and  the  discussion  of  his 
works  is  confined  to  those  that  have  bio¬ 
graphical  value,  with  frequent  recourse  to 
lengthy  quotation. 

Paul  H.  Meyer 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  L’Abb6  Pierre.  Vers  I’homme:  Entretiens 
et  conferences.  Paris.  Cerf.  1956. 175  pages 
-1“  12  plates. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  the 
lenten  meditations  and  sermonettes  given  by 
the  AbW  Pierre  on  the  French  Television  Net¬ 
work  during  1956.  The  theme  of  these  ad¬ 
dresses  pertains  to  the  mobilization  against  the 
present  scourges  of  mankind.  In  spite  of  all 
measures  taken  by  modern  relief  organiza¬ 
tions,  disease,  hunger,  unemployment,  and 
slum  conditions  are  on  the  increase.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  fight 
against  these  evils  on  the  level  of  Christian 
perspectives. 

Tlie  book  is  extremely  well  documented  by 
the  most  recent  statistics,  and  in  addition  con¬ 
tains  an  exquisite  selection  of  choice  photo¬ 
graphs,  mostly  done  by  Henri  Cartier  Bresson. 
These  shots  are  so  outstanding  that  they  make 
this  booklet  one  of  the  most  touching  human 
documents. 

Hans  Beer  man 
Fort  Letvis  A.  tr  M.  College 

**  Cinquante  ans  de  pensie  catholique  fran- 
(aise.  Paris.  Fayard.  1955.  253  pages.  500 
fr. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  essays  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  very  substantial  contributions 
which  Catholic  authors,  scholars,  and  scien¬ 
tists  have  made  to  French  thought  and  cul¬ 
ture  during  the  last  five  decades  (ca.  1900^ 
1955).  Fmile  Blanchet,  formerly  Rector  of  the 
Institut  Catholique  of  Paris,  states  in  his 
preface  that,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  de¬ 
cisive  change  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  French  Catholicism,  one  must  remember 
the  amount  of  distrust,  prejudice,  and  hatred 
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which  surrounded  French  Catholic  thinkers 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 

The  several  fields  of  creative  activity  and 
research  covered  include  literature,  philoso¬ 
phy,  theology,  the  sciences  (law,  physics, 
medicine),  and  the  arts  (plastic  arts,  music, 
cinema,  radio,  television).  Especially  impres¬ 
sive  are  the  sections  dealing  with  philosophy 
(M.  N^condelle  discusses  the  work  of  Blon- 
del,  Chevalier,  Maritain,  Gilson,  Marcel,  La- 
velle,  Mounier,  Le  Senne,  Lacroix,  Dalbiez, 
Rousselot,  de  Lubac,  Dani^lou,  etc.)  and 
theology  (P.  Dani^lou  offers  expert  comment 
on  Gardeil,  Garrigou-I^grange,  de  Broglie, 
Sertillanges,  Grandmaison,  Bremond,  Prat, 
Mouroux,  Bouyer,  and  others). 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Ernest  Huant.  L'anti-masse.  Critique 
scientifique  de  I'idiologie  de  masse.  Tour- 
nai.  Descl^c.  1956.  116  pages. 

The  author  of  several  distinguished  works  on 
philosophical  biology  and  cybernetics  has  pro¬ 
duced  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  no 
more  than  a  Jeremiad  on  the  rather  obvious 
evils  of  modern  mass-ideologies.  Society,  once 
the  servant  and  protector  of  individuals  (in 
theory,  at  least),  now  threatens  to  become 
“The  Monster”  that  will  devour  all.  TTiis  is 
not  news;  and,  fortunately,  it  is  not  the  au¬ 
thor’s  only  message.  He  also  shows  that  The 
Monster’s  appeal  to  science  and  history  Is  a 
sham.  Science  no  longer  accepts  the  view  that 
all  organisms  are  mere  cogs  in  a  world- 
machine;  in  fact,  as  the  author  beautifully 
demonstrates,  the  notion  of  a  world-machine 
Is  now  quite  unscientific  and  counter  to  evi¬ 
dence.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  all  claims 
by  mass-ideologies  to  the  effect  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  inevitable  culmination  of  history.  The 
(|uestion  remains,  however:  Can  The  Mon¬ 
ster  be  stopped  in  time  to  prevent  his  absurd 
claims  from  coming  true? 

Roger  T.  Simonds 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

Michel  Folman.  Les  impuissants  de  g^nie. 
Paris.  Debresse.  1957.  HI  pages.  420  fr. 
'Fhe  theme  of  Folman’s  little  monograph  is 
that  genius  is  often  associated  with  impotence. 
In  its  turn,  this  impotence  is  associated  with 
a  number  of  diagnostic  features  such  as  life¬ 
long  celibacy,  periods  of  Intense  creative  ac¬ 
tivity,  depression,  ideas  of  shame  and  disgust, 
periods  of  experiment  with  women  of  easy 
virtue,  and  a  tendency  to  form  platonic  friend¬ 
ships.  He  illustrates  this  theme  from  the  lives 


of  such  sexually  deranged  geniuses  as  Rous 
seau,  Voltaire,  Swift,  Tchaikovsky,  Stendhal, 
Gibbon,  Kafka,  and  Kierkegaard.  One  wo¬ 
man,  George  Sand  the  insatiable,  appears  in 
this  portrait  gallery  as  the  female  counterpart. 
Some  of  the  material  is  well  authenticated, 
but  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  hypothesis  as 
well. 

Stanley  Gilder 
Toronto 

*  Gygis.  Les  Isr^alites  dans  la  sociiti  fran- 
faise.  Paris.  Librairie  Fran^aise.  1956.  238 
pages.  780  fr. 

Although  claiming  to  write  neither  a  pro- 
Jewish  nor  anti-Semitic  book,  Gyg^s  is  deeply 
concerned  over  the  prominent  role  of  Jews  in 
the  political  and  cultural  life  of  France.  His 
“unbiased”  historical  sections,  constituting  the 
first  part  of  the  book,  gently  contradict  the 
claims  of  Jewish  or  philosemitic  historians  by 
confronting  them  with  an  abundance  of  as 
sections  by  anti-Semitic  writers.  The  further 
Gyg^s  moves  into  his  story,  and  away  from 
the  preface,  the  more  he  forgets  his  neutralist 
intentions.  At  times  the  historical  account, 
heavily  interspersed  with  episodes  in  which 
one  or  a  few  Jews  committed  some  crime  or 
misdeed,  degenerates  into  loosely  connected 
statements  by  French  anti-Semites  on  the 
wickedness  of  all  Israel.  Underlying  the  whole 
book  is  the  assumption,  hardly  unbiased,  that 
the  Jew  has  been,  is,  and  will  always  be,  a 
stranger.  The  last  two  sections  of  the  book, 
entitled  “Repertoire,”  contain  the  lists  of 
names  used  by  Jews  in  France  as  well  as  a 
virtual  “Who’s  Who”  of  French  Jewry.  The 
purpose  of  these  repertories  is  transparent  as 
is  also  the  thin  veneer  of  objectivity. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

^  Simone.  Sous  de  nouveaux  soleils.  Paris. 

Galllmard.  1957.  303  pages.  690  fr. 

A  continuation  of  L’autre  monde,  the  writer’s 
childhood,  this  book  tells  of  that  part  of  the 
career,  loves,  and  friendships  of  the  come¬ 
dienne  Pauline  I..eBargy  that  fall  between 
1900  and  1914. 

The  neglected  bride  was  encouraged  by 
Sarah  Bernhardt  to  become  an  actress.  Pau¬ 
line’s  cousin,  Julien  Benda,  Hervicu,  Coque- 
lin,  Porto-Riche,  Rostand,  Bataille,  Bernstein, 
R^jane,  de  Noailles,  and  many  others  move 
convincingly  through  the  pages.  Plays,  play¬ 
ers,  and  tbe  general  atmosphere  of  the  period 
form  a  brilliant  backdrop  for  the  constantly 
changing  scenes.  Part  II  tells  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  with  ‘P^guy,  and  the  little  known  love 
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affair  with  Alain-Fournicr.  Both  were  killed 
in  1914. 

I^t  us  look  forward  to  a  completion  of  this 
charming  autobiography. 

Margaret  Hors  field 
University  of  Kentucky 

*  Lucie  Valore.  Maurice  Utrillo,  mon  mart. 

Paris.  Foret.  1956.  157  pages  -f-  50  plates. 

1,000  fr. 

A  simple  and  candid  account  of  Maurice 
Utrillo’s  daily  life,  written  by  the  painter’s 
wife.  Lucie  Valore  met  Suzanne  Valadon  and 
her  son,  Maurice  Utrillo,  in  1919;  she  married 
the  artist  in  1935,  and  from  then  on,  she  tells 
us,  she  dedicated  her  life  to  her  husband.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Cierman  occupation,  Lucie  Valore 
Utrillo  sought  for  a  diversion,  and  found  it  in 
|>ainting.  Tliis  she  did  so  successfully  that, 
when  Maurice  Utrillo  was  invited  to  decorate 
the  Salle  des  lieaux-Arts  de  I’Hotcl  dc  Ville 
de  Paris  with  two  large  canvases  evoking 
Montmartre  and  the  Eiffel  Tower,  his  wife 
was  asked  to  contribute  her  com|X)sition,  “Tfic 
Flower  Market,”  to  complete  the  decoration 
of  the  hall.  Husband  and  wife  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  (iold  Medal  of  the  City  of 
Paris  on  October  17,  1955;  then  they  left  for 
Dax. 

Maurice  Utrillo  was  working  on  the  last  of 
a  series  of  eleven  lithographs  he  had  com- 
()osed  as  an  illustration  for  Lucie  Valore ’s 
l)(K)k,  Maurice  Utrillo,  mon  mari,  when  he 
died,  in  Dax,  after  a  short  illness,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1955. 

A  fine  preface  presents,  under  the  signature 
of  Paul  Carri^rc,  a  terse  definition  of  Utrillo’s 
aesthetics,  together  with  illuminating  com¬ 
ments  from  Sacha  Guitry,  Jean  Cocteau,  An- 
dr6  Maurois,  Fxlmond  Heuz^,  Pierre  licnoit, 
and  Fernand  Crommelynk. 

Marie-ljouise  Dufrenoy 
University  of  California 

Jean  Botrot.  Une  Allemagne  toute  neuve. 

Paris.  Cirasset.  1957.  257  pages.  675  fr. 

A  veteran  journalist,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term:  dealing  with  the  ephemeral,  but 
with  a  sense  of  long  range  issues,  and  convic¬ 
tions  of  his  own.  Once  Director  of  French  In¬ 
formation  Service  abroad.  Devoted — realistic¬ 
ally — to  the  ideal  of  Franco-Cierman  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  cooperation.  Admiration  for  the 
disciplined  energy  of  the  C/erman  people;  for 
the  firm,  yet  sensitive  and  finely  shaded  pol¬ 
icy  of  Chancellor  Adenauer.  I3elieves  Ger¬ 
mans  cured  of  militarism  and  ready  for  Euro- 
(x-an  integration.  Germany  still  (as  ever)  not 
in  chaos,  but  in  flux.  The  fate  and  the  mind 


of  Germany  depend  on  factors  not  purely 
German:  U.S.S.R,,  U.S.A.,  France,  England. 
Clearest  note — a  running  bass:  the  quagmire 
of  French  politics.  How  can  Germany  coop¬ 
erate  with  a  “force”  which  is  non-existent?  A 
most  readable  and  stimulating  book,  enter¬ 
taining  in  style,  but  with  a  clearness  of 
thought  not  unworthy  of  an  Andr^  Siegfried, 
and  tragic  depths  of  anguish.  No  ready-made 
solution.  Do  not  capitulate;  do  not  work  for 
small  points;  be  of  good  will,  work  hard, 
think  hard. 

Albert  Gu^rard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Pierre  Gascar.  Chine  ouverte.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1955.  184  pages  -f-  ^  plates.  450  fr. 
Any  parting  of  the  Bamboo  Curtain  is  wel¬ 
come  these  days,  even  if,  as  in  this  volume, 
the  opening  is  a  mere  slit.  The  scope  of  Gas- 
car’s  report  has  its  limitations:  Without  previ¬ 
ous  familiarity  with  China,  he  visited  four 
localities  in  the  autumn  of  1954;  his  move¬ 
ments  were  arranged  by  the  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment;  his  contacts  with  the  people  made 
through  an  official  interpreter;  his  statistics 
supplied  by  government  officers. 

Nevertheless,  the  author’s  fresh  viewpoint 
permits  unbiased  glimpses  of  a  typical  family 
and  a  university  student  in  Peip’ing,  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  center  in  Manchuria,  of  a  peasant 
member  of  an  agricultural  cooperative,  and  of 
a  “re-educated”  bourgeois  owner  of  a  chain  of 
drug  shops.  Tlie  sum  of  his  impressions  pic¬ 
tures  an  atmosphere  of  lip-service  to  world 
f>cace  coexisting  with  symbols  of  militarism, 
as  well  as  a  milieu  in  which  personal  indi¬ 
vidualism  has  been  largely  suppressed  and  the 
various  fields  of  intellectual  life  regimented 
to  further  an  ideal  of  social  perfection. 

fohn  L.  Bishop 

Harvard  University 

*  Alain  de  Sedouy.  Indomptable  Hongrie. 
Paris.  Aymon.  1956.  182  pages,  ill.  -|-  16 
plates.  750  fr. 

The  recent  Hungarian  revolution  was  an  al¬ 
most  unparalleled  opportunity  for  reporters; 
quite  naturally,  a  score  of  them  tried  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  experiences  and  impressions  as  soon 
as  possible,  also  in  book  form.  Such  books  are 
interesting  because  of  the  freshness  of  the 
recollections  and  the  intense  sympathy  for  the 
fate  of  the  Magyars  and  the  case  for  liberty. 
Their  deficiency,  not  infrequently,  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  superficiality  and  sloppiness. 

Had  the  publishers  been  content  with  pub¬ 
lishing  Sedouy’s  report,  this  book  could  be 
remarkably  free  from  these  defects,  although 
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there  are  not  a  few  misspellings  of  personal 
and  geographical  names.  He  does  not  want  to 
achieve  completeness  of  the  story  through  sec¬ 
ond-  and  third-hand  sources  but  retells  vividly 
his  own  adventures  and  observations.  And  his 
compassion  did  not  obscure  his  critical  sense 
concerning  the  lack  of  realism  and  political 
sense  and  the  possible  disastrous  consequences 
of  these  deficiencies.  But  like  several  other 
publishers,  also  those  of  the  present  book 
wanted — we  think,  unnecessarily — to  give  the 
readers  a  manual  of  Hungarian  geography, 
history,  arts,  and  literature.  This  manual,  too, 
is  better  than  average,  but  still  bearing  the 
signs  of  hasty  work  and  deficient  proofread¬ 
ing.  Here  I  mention  only  that  in  1918  there 
were  no  Socialists  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Mindszenty’s  original  name  was  not 
Pohm  but  Pehm,  Imre  Nagy  is  not  of  Jewish 
origin. 

Robert  Major 
New  Yorli.  N.  Y. 

*  Nouveau  petit  Larousse  illustrf.  E.  Gillon, 
et  al.,  eds.  Paris.  Larousse.  1956.  iv  -}- 
1,791  2<oI.  pages,  ill.  1,750  fr. 

The  most  useful  and  probably  the  most  sue 
cessful  dictionnaire  ertcyclopidique  is  now 
fifty  years  old.  TTie  present  special  edition  of 
the  indispensable  standard  work  fittingly 
celebrates  the  anniversary  by  being  even  more 
inclusive  and,  indeed,  more  up>-to-date  than 
ever  before.  To  be  sure,  le  petit  Larousse  never 
ages,  being  constantly  kept  topically  catholic 
by  two  editions  a  year.  For  once,  mere  sta¬ 
tistics  can  convey  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the 
scope  and  range  of  coverage,  as  well  as  of 
labor  and  achievement.  The  special  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  comprises  70,000  words,  about 
4,500  illustrations,  52  plates  and  178  maps  in 
black  or  in  color,  an  abridged  French  gram¬ 
mar,  and  a  chronological  synopsis  of  world 
history.  This  listing  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
variety  of  offerings  in  this  handy  and  hand¬ 
some  reference  work  which  profits — and  most 
intelligently  so — by  a  half  century  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  progress. 

The  name  of  larousse  has  long  been,  and 
is  most  likely  to  remain,  the  synonym  of  un¬ 


surpassed  excellence  in  dictionary  and  ency¬ 
clopedia  making.  Le  petit  Larousse,  whose 
deservedly  impressive  sales  figures  are  the 
envy  of  any  publisher,  is  the  offspring  of  the 
Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  la  langue  franfaise, 
first  published  in  1856.  The  dual  jubilee,  both 
scmi<entennial  and  centennial,  has  been 
marked  by  the  bestowing  upon  the  Librarie 
Larousse  of  the  diploma  Prestige  de  la  France 
by  the  French  Comit^  des  Fetes  et  de  Propa- 
gande  Nationale  in  recognition  of  over  one 
hundred  years  of  service  to  the  cause  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  intellectual  life.  E.  E.  N. 

^  I^uis  Emi^.  Espagnes.  Bruxelles.  Editions 
dcs  Artistes.  1955.  251  pages  -|-  15  plates. 
This  is  rot  a  book  for  the  prospective  tourist 
who  wants  to  know  what  he  should  see,  where 
he  can  best  sleep  and  eat,  or  how  far  it  is  from 
here  to  there.  No,  it  is  for  the  sensitive  travel¬ 
ler  who  wishes  to  learn  about  the  spirit  and 
atmosphere  of  the  places  he  will  visit,  or  for 
the  stay-at-home  who  wants  to  get  an  impres 
sion  of  the  Spain  he  may  never  see.  The  book 
lacks  plan,  and  is  merely  a  container  into 
which  Emi^  has  emptied,  more  or  less  hap¬ 
hazardly,  a  congerie  of  essays  on  the  more 
salient  characteristics  of  Spain  and  her  peo¬ 
ple.  He  recaptures  with  consummate  com¬ 
pleteness  the  brooding,  sinister  atmosphere  of 
the  Escorial,  the  medieval  fanaticism  that  still 
seems  to  lurk  in  the  shadows  of  its  church, 
and  the  charnal  odors  of  a  sick  and  suffering 
Philip,  the  magician  who  brought  that  stark 
and  overpowering  mass  of  masonry  into 
being. 

Turning  to  pleasanter  matters,  he  speaks  of 
Cordoba  with  its  palms  and  flower  perfumes 
in  the  Victory  (jardens,  its  great  mosque  with 
its  myriad  pillars  and  its  oft-repeated  elements 
of  decoration  that  make  it  “un  si  bel  exem- 
ple  de  monotonie  calcul^e.”  There  are  also 
brief,  vivid  sketches  of  some  of  the  other  great 
cities  and  their  art  treasures  —  Toledo,  Gra¬ 
nada,  Burgos,  Saragossa,  and  Sevilla  with  its 
Holy  Week  processions — all  painted  with 
clarity  and  sensitive  insight  in  the  fluid  and 
floriated  poetic  prose  of  French  at  its  best. 

Edward  iMTOcque  Tinl^er 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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**  Viktor  Bohm.  Karl  May  and  das  Geheim- 
nis  seines  Frfolges.  Wirn.  Osterrcichischcr 
Hundcsvcrla}^.  1955.  218  pages. 

'Phis  interesting  and  fruitful  investigation  is 
rfK>te<l  as  much  in  the  fields  of  psychology  and 
vKiology  of  the  reading  public  as  in  the  lit- 
erary  history  of  the  lower  tiers  in  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  letters.  The  name  of  Karl  May  (al¬ 
most  unknown  in  America)  has  been  a  trade 
name  on  the  (ierman  book  market  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  In  the  traces  of  Cooper’s 
I.eatherstocking  tales,  the  Karl  May  volumes 
have  Ix-longed  for  generations  to  the  most 
solid  rc|)ertoire  on  the  bookshelves  of  German 
teen-age  boys,  read  openly  by  the  boys  and 
secretly  by  their  fathers,  who  for  better  or 
worse  (probably  for  better)  retained  some  of 
their  teen-age  dreams.  The  total  output  of  the 
Karl  May  volumes  surpasses  the  eight  million 
mark — in  terms  of  the  German  book  trade  a 
respectable  figure. 

Viktor  Bfibrn  tries  to  explore  the  secret  of 
this  astonishing  success.  He  shows  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  author  and  audience.  The  per¬ 
fect  coincidence  between  the  “wish-fulfilling 
dreams”  of  the  author  and  the  dreams  of  his 
public  is  the  first  prere<]ui$ite  for  the  best  sell¬ 
er.  Here  is  the  magic  formula:  If  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  an  inventive  and  highly  imaginative, 
but  basically  primitive  mind  touch  the  minds 
of  the  adventurous,  expansive,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  still  primitive  teen  agers  or  the  primitive 
yearnings  of  even  cultured  readers,  it  pro¬ 
duces  pure  gohl.  f)nce  Karl  May  had  felt  the 
|X)wer  of  his  magic  touch,  he  tried  it  again 
and  again  with  never-failing  success.  It  should 
be  said  to  his  credit  that  his  books  contain  a 
great  deal  of  positive  educational  by-products, 
that  they  arouse  the  interest  of  his  youthful 
readers  for  geography  and  ethnology,  and 
that  in  spite  of  thrilling  plots  and  breathless 
adventure  the  stories  never  descend  to  the 
level  of  dime  novels. 

The  mainspring  in  the  carefully  calculated 
mechanism  of  the  Karl  May  stories  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  of  the  hero.  Karl  May,  who  before 
his  emergence  as  a  writer  had  gone  from  one 
failure  and  shipwreck  to  another,  overcom- 
|)ensated  for  his  frustrations  by  the  creation  of 
the  image  of  a  sufxrrman  hero.  Viktor  Bcihm 
shows  how  also  the  secondary  characters,  the 
locale,  plot,  and  style  cooperate  in  this  literary 
success  story,  which  was  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  as  it  W.1S  achieved  with  a  minimum  of 


publicity  and  advertisement.  A  competent  and 
discerning  treatment  of  one  of  the  most 
astounding  examples  of  lowbrow  literature  in 
Germany. 

Dieter  Cunz 
Ohio  State  University 

Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff.  Samtliche 
IVeri^e.  Clemens  Hesselhaus,  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  1,109  pages. 
17.80  dm. 

The  initiated  have  long  ago  agreed  that 
Droste-Hiilshoff’s  is  a  dominant  place  among 
the  German  poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  that  her  influence  is  read¬ 
ily  traceable  in  offerings  of  significant  twen¬ 
tieth  century  verse.  This  excellent  publication 
of  her  Complete  Works,  skilfully  edited  by 
the  learned  Geschuftsfiihrer  of  the  Droste- 
Gesellschaft,  will  further  contribute  to  restor¬ 
ing  the  poet  to  her  rightful  high  rank. 

The  Ausgabe  is  truly  complete,  comprising 
early  youth  poems  and  Gelegenheitsgedichte 
as  well  as  the  little  known  Novellenfragment 
“Joseph.”  The  arrangement  is  strictly  chrono¬ 
logical  and  thus  particularly  revealing  of  the 
poet’s  development.  The  revised  text  is  often 
corrected.  The  editor’s  Nachwort  is  a  search¬ 
ing  interpretation  and  impressive  display  of 
scholarship.  A  Lebenstajel,  explanations  of 
regionally-rooted  or  otherwise  unusual  words 
used,  an  index  of  the  {X)ems  by  both  opening 
lines  and  titles,  and  a  chronology  of  the  poems 
further  enhance  the  value  of  this  remarkable 
work  for  which  both  publisher  and  editor  de¬ 
serve  grateful  praise.  E.  E.  N. 

*  Herbert  von  Einem.  Beitrdge  zu  Goethes 
Kunstauffassung.  Hamburg.  Schroder, 
1956.  267  pages.  13.80  dm. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  Goethe’s  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  art  by  an  art  historian  and  editor  of 
Cioethe  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
Cjoethe  shelves.  Tfie  author  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  original  sources  and  treats 
with  competence  topics  of  art  history,  though 
perhaps  he  treats  (»oethe  biography  less  com- 
fjetenily.  Here  his  outlook  is  rather  too  con¬ 
ventional.  TTie  papers,  previously  published 
and  still  available,  are  “Goethe  and  Diirer,” 
“Goethe’s  Italian  Voyage,”  “Goethe’s  Philoso 
phy  of  Art,”  “Goethe  and  Palladio,”  “Goethe 
and  the  Arts  of  His  Day.”  Though  I  can  hard¬ 
ly  agree  with  the  lack  of  biographical  pcrtpec- 
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tivc,  I  can  enjoy  these  urbane  historical  stud¬ 
ies  for  what  they  are  and  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  an  art  historian’s  outlook  on  art. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  CJerhart  Hauptmann.  Die  Atriden-Tetralo- 
gie.  Hubert  Razinger,  ed.  Giitersloh.  Ber¬ 
telsmann.  19S6.  343  pages.  18  dm. 

- .  Der  grosse  Traum.  Hans  Reisiger, 

cd.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1956.  287 
pages.  19  dm. 

'fhe  publication  of  these  two  volumes  has 
special  significance.  The  works  themselves 
are  reprints,  but  were  not  included  in  the  five 
volume  set  of  Ausgewiihlte  Werl{e  (Bertels¬ 
mann,  1952-1954).  ITie  fact  that  after  the  war 
much  of  Hauptmann’s  work  was  no  longer 
available  in  any  edition  forced  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher  to  issue  as  quickly  as  possible  the  texts 
of  the  most  important  works.  Long-range 
plans  include  a  comprehensive  critical  edition 
of  Hauptmann,  probably  with  the  scholarly 
apparatus  demanded  by  a  definitive  edition, 
but  the  time  is  obviously  not  ripe  for  such  an 
undertaking.  It  is,  therefore,  a  welcome  step 
to  reprint  the  later  works — and  especially 
those  making  greater  demands  upon  the  read¬ 
er — with  adequate  critical  introductions. 

Hubert  Razinger,  who  years  ago  wrote  one 
of  the  first  studies  about  Carl  Hauptmann  and 
his  work,  treats  in  a  hundred  pages  not  merely 
the  individual  works  of  the  Tetralogy,  but 
traces  the  composition  of  each  work,  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  relation  to  the  Greek  legends,  and 
Hauptmann’s  approach  to  the  drama  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

The  new  edition  of  Der  grosse  Traum  is  a 
Ixrautiful  example  of  German  book  making. 
Format,  tyfie,  and  binding  are  unusually  at¬ 
tractive.  Rudolf  .Alexander  Schroder’s  essay 
f  printed  also  in  Neue  Deutiche  Hefte,  1956, 
pp.  172-184)  serves  as  a  l)cautiful  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Nachwort  “zur  Textfrage”  re¬ 
veals  interesting  problems  of  textual  criticism. 
Six  cantos,  unpublished  in  1942  (in  part,  at 
least,  owing  to  the  Hitler  regime),  and  some 
fragmentary  sections  have  been  added  to  the 
previously  known  text.  The  publisher  adver¬ 
tises  that  this  is  “die  langerwartete  endgiiltige 
Ausgalxr’’  of  the  complete  manuscript.  Dtjubt 
has  been  cast  upon  this  assertion  by  C.  F,  W. 
Behl  (Franf{furter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  No- 
vcmlier  17,  1956),  who  recalls  that  five  addi¬ 
tional  songs,  dictated  during  the  Second 
World  War,  are  extant  and  contain  highly 
significant  utterances  about  war  and  peace,  a 
vision  of  Jesus,  and  a  final  dialogue  between 
Jesus  and  Sataniel.  These  were  not  known  to 


the  present  editor,  and  this  omission  prevents 
this  edition  of  the  text  from  being  the  defini¬ 
tive  one. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

^  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  Schriften  zur 
Anthropologic  und  Hildungslehre.  An¬ 
dreas  Flitner,  ed.  Diisseldorf.  Kupper. 
1956.  165  pages.  8.60  dm. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt’s  philosophic,  lin¬ 
guistic,  and  cultural  works  and  essays  are 
among  the  most  important  documents  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  classical  age.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
many  of  these  masterpieces  of  German  prose 
have  not  yet  found  their  deserved  place  in  col¬ 
lege  courses,  as  they  are  not  always  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  and  as  their  style,  fraught  with  philo¬ 
sophic  thought,  often  requires  the  intense  con¬ 
centration  of  a  congenial  reader.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  Professor  Flitner’s  selection  will  be  wel¬ 
come  in  every  college  library. 

He  includes  representative  passages  from 
major  works  as  well  as  from  essays,  reports, 
and  fragments,  covering  four  decades  of  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  exceptional  range  of  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  TEe  fifteen  sections  of  this  selection 
present  his  essay  on  historiography,  his  criti¬ 
que  of  Goethe’s  report  on  his  stay  in  Rome, 
the  key  chapter  on  language  from  luttium  und 
Hellas,  and  many  of  his  representative  discus¬ 
sions  on  phenomenology  and  philosophy  of 
language,  on  comparative  civilization  and 
cultural  anthropology,  and  on  the  theoretical 
and  practical  issues  of  education  on  every 
level.  Tlie  value  of  this  little  book  is  increased 
by  a  short  but  very  concentrated  essay  on 
Humboldt’s  {personality  and  thought,  and  by 
notes  and  a  selected  critical  bibliography. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

*  Werner  Kohlschmidt.  Form  und  Inner- 
lichkeit.  Reitrdge  zur  Geschichte  und 
Wirl(ung  der  deutschen  Klassik  und  Ro- 
mantih-  Bern.  Francke.  1955.  269  pages. 
8.80  Sw.  fr. 

Ten  pafpers,  all  but  one  previously  published, 
are  here  united  under  a  more  or  less  applicable 
title.  Four  of  them  deal  with  (Joethe,  primar¬ 
ily  with  his  relation  to  the  classical  world. 
TTiis  is  by  no  means  unexplored  territory,  and 
Kohlschmidt  often  disagrees  with  earlier  in¬ 
terpretations;  but  the  eminence  of  nineteenth 
century  scholars  is  not  lessened  by  a  mo<lifica- 
tion  or  even  a  reversal  of  their  findings  in  the 
light  of  a  later  day;  the  timelessness  of  Goethe 
is  demonstrated. 
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71)c  author  suggests  a  construction  of  the 
Nausicaa  drama  by  subtle  conjectures  based 
on  the  existing  fragments;  attached  to  his 
study  of  Pandora  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  myth  in  its  various  forms  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  CJoethe’s 
f)redecessrjrs.  For  obvious  reasons  the  article' 
entitled  “Klassische  Walpurgisnacht  und 
F.rlosungsmysterium”  may  prove  the  most  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  challenging,  as  it  discusses  a  most 
vital  fx)int  in  the  Faust  drama  and  seeks  to 
account  for  and  reconcile  the  classical  and 
C'hrislian  elements  involved.  In  “Nihilismus 
der  Romantik”  the  author  essays  to  disclose  a 
neglected  obverse  of  Romantic  literature; 
some  readers  might  object  that  in  chfx)sing 
selections  out  of  their  context  to  prove  his 
|>oint,  he  overstates  his  case,  though  his  main 
thesis  may  lie  conceded.  TTie  paper  on  No- 
valis,  “Der  Wortschatz  der  Innirrlichkeit  bei 
Novalis,”  centering  on  certain  elements  of  his 
vocabulary,  demonstrates  how  a  constructive 
scholar  can  deduce  the  essential  spirit  of  an 
author  in  what  might  seem  at  first  a  purely 
lexicographical  examination.  Brief  papers 
throw  light  on  Stifter,  EichendorfT,  and  Mo- 
rike.  The  first  pafter,  “Winckelmann  und  der 
BarcKk,”  serving  perhaps  to  introduce  the 
Croethe  articles,  seeks  to  correct  the  tradi¬ 
tional  picture  of  Winckelmann  as  a  rigid  and 
exclusive  classicist  by  calling  attention  to  neg¬ 
lected  aspects  of  his  work. 

In  all  of  these  essays  Kohlschmidt's  inci¬ 
dental  references  to  and  comparisons  with 
other  authors  than  those  under  consideration 
are  in  themselves  highly  rewarding.  The  text 
is  accompanied  by  bibliographical  and  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  and  there  is  an  index  of  ftrojier 
names. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

*  Friedrich  von  der  I^yen.  Die  Welt  der 
Marchen.  2  vols.  Diisseldorf.  Diederichs. 
1953,  1954.  284  -f-  307  pages.  14.50,  15.50 
dm. 

I^as  Marchen  (1910)  established  von  der 
Ixyen  as  an  authority,  and  subsequent  decades 
have  placed  him  in  an  unrivalled  |X)sitiun  in 
the  general  field.  The  present  work  is  a  kind 
of  summary  and  commentary  in  connection 
with  the  series  Marchen  der  Weltliteratur.  In 
each  section  devoted  to  a  separate  region  or 
ethnic  group  (the  Gypsies,  for  example)  von 
der  Leyen  surveys  and  evaluates  other  collec¬ 
tions,  ranging  in  time  from  the  earliest  writ¬ 
ten  examples  to  the  results  of  modern  scien¬ 
tific  researches  by  bodies  of  field-workers,  as 
in  Finland  and  elsewhere;  for  the  American 


Indian  he  mentions  Boas  and  Stith  Thomp¬ 
son;  and  he  pays  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
CJrimm  brothers  as  the  founders  of  scholarly 
investigation.  TTius,  the  author  traces  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  interest  in  folk  tales  and  calls 
attention  to  the  enormous  body  of  material 
already  published  (twelve  volumes  from  the 
island  of  Majorca  alone). 

The  contents  of  the  series  mentioned  above, 
folk  tales,  legends,  myths,  and  fables,  are 
examined  by  the  author  from  various  points 
of  view.  He  recounts  the  motifs  appearing  in 
thousands  of  tales  and  in  many  lands;  often 
he  designates  a  probable  homeland  from 
which  themes  wandered  forth  into  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  a  new  environment  ttx)k  on  a 
new  coloring,  a  different  background  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  characteristic  incident; 
he  queries  how  widely  separated  countries 
(X)sses$  the  same  stories;  what  conclusion  is  to 
lx:  drawn  from  the  similarity  of  some  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  tales  to  those  of  Siberia. 

These  are  fascinatingly  interesting  pages 
for  the  general  reader,  and  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  student  both  of  literature  and 
anthropology,  for  the  tales  are  a  mirror  of  life 
and  thought.  The  convenience  of  the  reader 
is  served  by  scholarly  notes,  largely  biblio 
graphical,  and  by  an  index  not  only  of  names 
but  of  themes  and  motifs. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

**  Max  Liithi.  Shal(espeares  Dramen.  Ber¬ 
lin.  De  Gruyter.  1956.  474  pages.  20  dm. 
The  Germans  love  to  think  of  Shakespeare  as 
their  own  because  they  can  see  him  every 
week  of  the  year  on  nearly  every  stage  in  their 
country.  TTius  Shakespeare  is  not  so  much  a 
distant  Elizalxrthan,  but  a  living  playwright 
available  in  contemporary  language.  This 
modernization  by  the  translators  has  much  to 
do  with  their  rather  uninhibited  approach  to 
the  works.  Ever  since  Eschenburg  and  Wie- 
land  and  especially  Herder  and  (ioethe  took 
over  the  English  Shakespeare  revival  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  has  also  been  more 
concern  with  the  characters  of  Shakesfxrare’s 
plays  than  with  other  problems  of  Shake¬ 
speare  research.  Aesthetic  interpretation,  too, 
is  generally  concerned  with  character  analy¬ 
sis.  Thus  it  was  in  Wilhelm  Meister  and  in 
Vischer’s  Shal{espeare-Vorlesungen,  thus  it  is 
in  Liithi’s  discussion.  He  owes  s<jmc  to 
Clemen  and  Schiicking,  duly  acknowledged 
as  advisers,  but  most  to  his  own  careful  read¬ 
ing,  though  he  refers  to  such  contemporaries 
as  G,  Wilson  Knight,  Tillyard,  and  even 
Holzknecht. 
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His  book  is  what  it  is  meant  to  be:  an  excel¬ 
lent  introduction  for  those  who  have  seen  or 
read  the  plays  and  want  to  know  more.  It  is 
conservative  and  attempts  no  startling  new 
approach.  Yet,  owing  to  Liithi’s  admirable  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  themes  of  the  plays,  his 
lvx)k  might  well  be  called  a  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Shakesjicare’s  motifs.  Different 
from  Knight,  who  enjoys  weaving  his  own 
tapestry  from  Shakespeare’s  varied  strands, 
Liithi  merely  points  out  parallels  and  varia¬ 
tions  on  a  theme  for  their  own  sake  and  as  an 
introduction  to  Shakespeare’s  art  of  charac¬ 
terization.  It  is  obvious  that  Liithi  loves  his 
subject  and  docs  most  creditably  by  it. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Hans  Mayer,  ed.  &  comp.  Meisterwerl^e 
deutscher  Uteraturhritil^.  II:  Von  Heine 
bis  Mehring.  2  parts.  Berlin.  Riittcn  & 
Loening.  1956.  xxv  -{-  939,  342  pages.  29 
dm. 

TTiis  collection  in  form  of  a  textbook  with  a 
separate  volume,  offering  modern  party-line 
interpretation  in  a  not  too  obtrusive  style, 
shows  its  origin,  of  course,  in  its  very  title. 
The  most  amazing  aspect  of  Corhmunist  his¬ 
toriography  is  its  strong  emphasis  on  nine¬ 
teenth  century  liberalism  and  the  social-demo¬ 
cratic  literature  of  the  eighteen-nineties.  One 
who  has  gone  on  and  remained  alive  feels  as 
though  he  were  opening  faded  letters  of  his 
grandmother.  There  is,  naturally,  also  a  cer¬ 
tain  charm  in  this  pursuit  as  one  comes  across 
pieces  that  one  has  never  seen  before. 

A  short  summary  of  the  content  will  never¬ 
theless  show  that  this  is  quite  a  rich  and  no 
doubt  useable  collection.  It  ranges  from  Heine, 
Immermann,  Grabbe,  Borne,  Wienbarg,  Rob¬ 
ert  Schumann,  Gutzkow,  Herwegh,  Engels, 
CJervinus,  Danzel,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Vischer, 
Keller,  Marx-Engels-Lasalle,  Jakob  Grimm, 
Stifter,  Hettncr,  Kiirnbergcr,  Freytag,  Storm 
to  Otto  Brahm,  Fontane,  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann,  und  Franz  Mehring — after  all,  an  in¬ 
teresting,  though  hardly  a  representative  as¬ 
sembly.  But  perhaps  no  such  collection  could 
be  complete  in  any  sense  or  under  any  aspect, 
since  criticism  serves  the  contemporaries  and 
cannot  very  well  be  revived  later  unless  its 
form  gives  it  jiermanent  value.  TTie  content  is 
bound  to  be  interesting  only  in  a  biographical 
context,  but  hardly  if  it  is  to  support  our  con¬ 
temporary  dishonesty  in  criticism.  The  Editor 
probably  became  National pr el strdger  for  not 
deviating,  as  much  as  for  his  work. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


**  Joachim  Rosteutscher.  Das  dsthetische  Idol 
im  Werke  von  Wincl^elmann,  Novalts, 
Hoffmann,  Goethe,  George  und  Rill(e. 
Bern.  Francke.  1956.  300  pages.  19.80  Sw. 
fr. 

This  interesting  book  may  be  considered  a 
counterpart  of  the  author’s  previous  work, 
"The  Return  of  Dionysus.’’  Based  on  the 
theories  of  Dilthey,  Freud,  and  Jung,  the  book 
discusses  some  of  the  most  intricate  aspects  of 
the  creative  process  in  poetry,  with  personal 
experience  (conscious  and  subconscious)  and 
its  transformation  into  the  symbol  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end  of  this  road.  The  analy¬ 
sis  of  six  representative  poets  and  writers  by 
terms  and  methods  strongly  influenced  by  the 
psychoanalytic  school  illustrates  both  the  mer¬ 
its  and  the  limitations  of  this  approach. 

In  all  of  the  six  cases  an  original  experience 
of  unfulfilled  or  tragically  broken  love  is  fol¬ 
lowed  through  the  various  stages  of  transfor¬ 
mation  and  sublimation  in  the  literary  and 
poetic  products  of  creative  genius.  Three  great 
periods  of  modern  German  literature  and 
Geistesgeschichte  appear,  each  in  a  comple¬ 
mentary  pair:  Winckelmann  and  Goethe; 
Novalis  and  Hoffmann;  George  and  Rilke. 
The  author  discusses  the  emotional  back¬ 
ground  of  Winckelmann’s  neoclassical  re¬ 
ligion,  and  Goethe’s  road  from  Friederike  to 
Iphigenia,  Pandora,  and  Helena.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  the  romantic  characters  and  minds 
of  Novalis  and  Hoffmann  lend  themselves 
more  readily  to  the  application  of  at  least 
partially  psychoanalytical  terms. 

Tlie  longest  single  chapter  deals  with  Hoff¬ 
mann,  including  many  fine  remarks  about  the 
demonic  side  of  his  work  and  the  concomitant 
ambivalence  of  his  attitude  toward  the  object 
of  his  unfortunate  love  turned  into  an  idol. 
Starting  with  their  well-known  tragic  experi¬ 
ence  of  love  and  friendship,  the  picture  of 
George  and  Rilke  is  reinterpreted;  numerous 
passages,  including  some  of  the  most  difficult 
ones  from  the  Sonnets  to  Orpheus  and  the 
Duino  Elegies,  benefit  from  this  thorough 
new  analysis  whose  particular  approach  seems 
to  be  most  fortunate  when  dealing  with 
poetry  grown  out  of  the  awareness  of  the  hu¬ 
man  and  cultural  crisis  of  the  modern  age  (an 
essential  aspect  of  which  is  reflected  in  the 
very  phenomenon  of  psychoanalytical  inter¬ 
pretation). 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Walter  Bauer.  Folge  dem  Pfeil.  Miinchen. 

Dcsch.  1956.  320  pages. 

Walter  Bauer  is  a  contemporary  master  of  the 
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wcll-retearchcd,  fast-paced,  stylistically  attrac¬ 
tive  biographical-historical  novel.  His  life  of 
Fridtjof  Nansen  recently  won  the  first  Albert 
Schweitzer  Prize  awarded  by  a  Munich  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  the  present  book,  subtitled  Leben, 
Traum  und  Tod  des  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  Bauer, 
who  has  for  several  years  been  living  in  Can¬ 
ada,  pays  tribute  to  his  new  homeland  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  colorful  story  of  the  French  colonial 
pioneer  Ren^  Robert  Cavelier  who  went  to 
Canada  in  1666,  later  lived  among  Indians  on 
the  Ohio,  made  a  series  of  expeditions, 
founded  Louisiana,  but  never  quite  realized 
his  dream  of  penetrating  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Bauer’s  highly  readable  book  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  classic  account  of 
Francis  Parkman  and  the  biography  by  Lock- 
ridge. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandets  University 

**  Martin  Behcim-Schwarzbach.  Die  Intel 
Matupl.  Miinchen.  List.  1955.  238  pages. 
10.80  dm. 

Matupi  is  a  tiny  island  in  the  Pacific,  property 
of  a  Hamburg  merchant  who  grew  rich  from 
its  coconuts.  His  comfortable  house  am  Mlt- 
telweg  is  the  scene  of  these  delightful  child¬ 
hood  memories.  In  them  “Matupi”  figures  as 
the  magic  word  which  designates  many  as¬ 
pects  of  the  life  of  an  unusually  imaginative 
boy.  TTte  charm  of  the  book  is  due  to  the  im¬ 
mensely  likeable  personality  of  the  writer  and 
his  subject  matter:  his  earlier  self.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  he  avoids  all  the  pitfalls  of  this 
genre.  Childhood  in  these  loosely  arranged 
chapters  is  neither  a  glorified  paradise  nor  a 
series  of  threatening  dangers.  Although  rich¬ 
er  with  and  closer  to  many  treasures  of  life 
than  any  later  (leriod,  childhood  is  not  de¬ 
picted  here  in  that  false  jjerspective  of  the 
child’s  absolute  superiority  which  so  many 
adults  are  apt  to  attribute  to  it  in  retrospect. 
TTie  style,  which  is  lucid  and  witty,  has  at 
times  a  poetic  quality  or  the  relaxed  precision 
of  a  maxim;  “Das  Schwcigcn  ist  keine  Tu- 
gend.”  A  suitable  motto  for  a  book  of  rich 
memories. 

Hllde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

*  Lutz  Besch.  Wartesaal.  Hamburg.  Schro¬ 
der.  1956.  122  pages,  ill.  7.80  dm. 

It  is  becoming  a  common  conceit  among  mod¬ 
ern  writers  that  several  plotless  stories  make  a 
novel  if  they  are  woven  together  in  a  reason¬ 
ably  intricate  fashion  and  sprayed  with  a  good 
dose  of  despondency.  Lutz  Besch,  a  director  of 
Radio  Bremen  and  author  of  the  earlier  story 


Immer  nach  Haute,  has  succumbed  to  this 
fallacy.  In  Wartesaal  he  employs  the  tired  tech¬ 
nique  of  limiting  the  external  action  to  a  few 
hours  in  a  train  station  in  the  attempt  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  illusion  of  form  and  unity. 

TTie  weary,  discouraged  homecomer  sits  in 
this  dismal  room  reflecting  disjointly  upon 
four  levels  of  his  past  life:  his  youth  and  mar¬ 
riage,  the  war  experience,  the  return  to  his 
family,  and  the  subsequent  lonely  night  in  a 
cheap  hotel  after  he  decides  to  leave  them 
again.  His  problem:  Whether  his  wife  and 
children  know  and  need  him  and  whether,  in¬ 
deed,  he  still  has  any  claim  on  them.  These 
gloomy  reveries  are  interrupted  periodically 
by  the  almost  irrelevant  tales  of  two  other 
travelers  and  the  waiter,  who  say  much  but 
add  little  to  the  understanding  either  of  the 
reader  or  the  homecomer.  The  central  motif 
of  the  book  is  once  again  the  doctrine  of  resig¬ 
nation,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  second-rate  German  novel;  but  the 
homecomer  is  too  irresolute  to  solve  his  own 
problem:  It  is  solved  for  him  by  his  wife.  TTie 
style  of  the  book  is  pungent,  vivid,  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  but  the  structure  is  Procrustean. 

Theodore  Zloll{owsl{l 
Yale  University 

**  Rudolf  Borchardt.  Erzdhlungen.  Marie 

Luisc  Borchardt,  ed.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1956. 

527  pages.  25.20  dm. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  collected 
works  of  a  strange  phenomenon  in  German 
letters.  The  fierman  love  for  sets  has,  how¬ 
ever,  its  disadvantage,  for  it  brings  again  to 
light  what  might  have  better  rested  in  an  old 
magazine  or  with  its  defunct  publisher.  The 
editor,  also  Rychner  and  Alewyn,  have  much 
to  say  in  favor  of  Borchardt,  the  novelist,  the 
conservative,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  these 
stories  are  heavy-handed  concoctions  that 
would  not  have  seen  print  if  they  had  been 
produced  by  an  American  or  English  con¬ 
temporary. 

Everything  is  obvious,  even  the  unexpected 
twists.  Worse  still,  one  is  constantly  reminded 
of  someone  else.  This  sounds  like  Kleist,  that 
like  Fontane,  this  is  from  Boccaccio,  that  from 
Heyse,  and  the  total  effect  is  a  nobleness  so 
recherche  that  one  is  inevitably  reminded  of 
Eufemia  von  Ballestrem  or  Fedor  von  Zobel- 
titz,  who  were  also  read  by  the  “conservative” 
readers  of  their  age.  Binding  and  Schaeffer 
had  similar  tendencies,  especially  the  tendency 
to  impress  the  reader  with  one  fact:  How  well 
they  know,  how  really  they  belong  to,  this 
aristocratic  world  so  remote  from  us  other 
mortals.  I  cannot  suppress  the  opinion  that 
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Borchardt  is  heavy-handed  when  he  drapes 
his  aristocratic  cloaks  around  his  still-born 
props.  Why  do  such  authors  never  try  to 
imitate  Katherine  Mansfield?  Then  they 
would  so  easily  discover  their  limitations. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Karlheinz  Deschner.  Die  Nacht  steht  urn 
mein  Haus.  Miinchen.  List.  1956.  156 
pages.  8.80  dm. 

This  b^k  is  a  violent,  turbulent  expression 
of  the  feeling  of  crisis  among  the  younger 
generation  in  (lermany.  llie  author,  whose 
first  work  it  is,  examines  in  this  nonstop  mono¬ 
logue  his  past  and  the  life  he  has  known  with 
almost  obsessive  frankness  and  brutality,  and 
with  a  bitterness  which  brings  him  close  to 
nihilism.  It  is  an  interesting  psychological 
document,  using  the  slream-of<onsciousness 
technique  with  severe  consistency.  Tliis  ca¬ 
thartic  monologue  is  the  outcry  of  a  tormented 
soul  against  the  horror  and  senselessness  of 
life,  yet  there  is  evidence — particularly  in  the 
writer’s  attitude  toward  nature — of  a  rudi¬ 
ment  of  faith  in  a  better  order. 

Werner  Hollmann 
Princeton  University 

*  Edwin  Erich  Dwinger.  Die  verlorenen 
Sohne.  Salzhurg.  Pilgram.  1956.  650 
pages.  88  s. 

The  complexity  of  postwar  probems  is  treated 
with  an  original  approach  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume.  It  relates  the  struggle  between  East  and 
West  which  started  openly  after  World  War 
Two  ended.  A  group  of  idealized  German 
srddiers  mixed  with  Slavic  anti-Communist 
elements  in  1945  to  form  a  guerilla  unit.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  and  fighting  the  Communist  machine 
from  the  secluded  areas  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  the  members  of  the  group  sur¬ 
vived  for  three  years.  When  the  Western  Pow¬ 
ers  became  more  conscious  of  and  resistant  to 
the  Soviet  plans  for  domination  of  Europe,  the 
group  returned  to  West  (Jermany  where  they 
were  received  like  heroes.  T3ie  scenes  of  the 
hook  permit  a  broader  insight  into  the  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy  of  the  (»crman  officer  defeated 
on  the  battlefields.  It  is  an  honest  confession 
and  condemnation  of  political  blunders  in  the 
past.  The  continuous  striving  for  freedom, 
appraisal  of  the  new  democratic  institutions, 
and  adjustment  to  them  will  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  reader. 

TTie  adventurous  part  of  the  book  depicts 
the  warfare  of  the  anti-Communist  guerillas 
against  the  Communist  security  forces.  TTir 
struggle  is  dominated  by  the  maxim:  mors  tua 


est  vita  mea.  The  history  of  military  warfare 
indicates  that  guerilla  actions  frequendy  in¬ 
volve  violations  of  the  rules  of  civilized  war¬ 
fare.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  drama  may  come 
as  a  distinct  shock. 

A.  V.  Rybiansl(y 
Lewis  College 

*  Gisela  Eisner,  Klaus  Roehler.  Triboll: 
Lebenslauf  eines  erstaunlichen  Mannes. 
Olten.  Walter.  1956.  83  pages,  ill.  5.80  dm. 
Triboll — both  his  name  and  his  qualities  re¬ 
mind  one  of  Barlach’s  Der  blaue  Boll — is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  latter-day  Everyman:  envious  of  a 
robot,  he  smooths  his  edges  with  a  nail-file; 
rain  and  snow  blow  through  the  spiritual 
wound  incurred  when  he  gets  beside  himself 
with  rage.  Finally  Triboll  is  killed,  once  by 
his  wife,  once  by  an  unknown  (and  Kafkian) 
executioner. 

The  book  is  another  example  of  that  pa¬ 
thetically  "modern”  literature  produced  by 
Germany’s  younger  generation,  to  whose 
members  the  1920’s  appear  a  fascinating  and 
novel  era.  Works  like  Triboll  result,  albeit 
indirectly,  from  the  cultural  retrogression  of 
1933-45.  TTie  illustrations,  by  Herbert  Mar¬ 
tins,  are  as  eerily  antique  as  the  text. 

George  C.  School  field 
University  of  Buffalo 

^  Jovita  Epp.  Die  Frau  des  Fremden.  Miin- 
chen.  Biederstein.  1956.  98  pages.  5.80 
dm. 

TTie  age-old  situation  of  a  love  triangle,  in 
which  the  murder  of  the  husband  renders  im¬ 
possible  the  union  of  the  lovers,  is  here  treated 
with  delicacy  and  understanding.  Set  in  the 
barren  plains  of  Patagonia,  the  scene  itself, 
composed  of  empty  monotony  and  desolate 
waste,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  molding 
of  the  characters,  and  throughout  the  book  a 
hopeless,  endless  vista,  as  broad  and  extensive 
as  the  pampas,  stretches  nakedly  before  the 
reader.  The  language,  in  contrast,  is  terse  and 
reportorial  to  intensify  the  impact.  The  end¬ 
ing  leaves  one  with  the  deadened  listlessness 
of  this  plainsman,  whose  one  glimpse  of  love 
has  ended,  not  in  tragedy,  but  in  a  vacuous, 
infinite  uncertainty,  in  which  a  vain  hope  adds 
torture  to  an  empty  life. 

Blall(e  Lee  Spahr 
University  of  California 

^  Wolf  Justin  Hartmann.  Das  Spiel  an  der 
Sulva.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1956.  395 
pages.  15.50  dm. 

Kaleidoscopic  in  make-up  and  frightening  in 
its  implications  is  this  novel  of  suspense  which 
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hints  at  intrigue  and  espionage  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  Russian  H-Bomb  effort.  The 
Cominform  seems  very  much  alive,  the  MVD 
stretches  its  long  arm  farther  than  ever,  and 
liquidation  of  undesirables  is  merciless,  and 
quick — by  GentcJ(ichuss. 

A  former  Cierman  flier,  prisoner  of  war,  is 
subjected  to  brainwashing  and  indrxrtrination 
until  he  appears  ripe  for  use  as  an  agent 
against  the  West.  With  Russian  citizenship, 
a  Russian  wife  and  children,  with  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  a  powerful  government  clique,  he  is 
admitted  to  the  inner  circle  of  leading  atomic 
scientists  and  plays  their  game  until  the  past 
with  its  memories  of  high  ideals  and  lofty 
mountain  peaks  proves  stronger  than  party 
doctrine  and  feminine  lures,  until  his  Chris¬ 
tian  conscience  revolts  against  the  natschalni/^ 
professor  and  his  scheme  of  engulfing  man¬ 
kind  in  a  thermonuclear  Armageddon.  By 
eliminating  the  mastermind  of  the  research 
station,  the  tragic  figure  of  renegade  Pranck- 
Pankow  hopes  to  eradicate  the  evil  which 
preys  on  the  free  world.  His  act  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice  achieves  in  death  the  spiritual  liberty 
which  he  gambled  away  in  life. 

Ik-autifully  sensitive,  magnificent  word- 
paintings  of  the  imaginary  Sulva  chain  not 
only  betray  the  veteran  Alpinist,  but  form  a 
symbolic  backdrop  for  the  climactic  scenes  of 
this  truly  significant  book. 

Howard  Reiner 
Anniston,  Ala. 

Willi  Heinrich.  Per  goldene  Tisch.  Karls¬ 
ruhe.  Stahlberg.  1956.  525  pages.  16.80 
dm. 

What  makes  a  man  a  hero?  What  makes  him 
a  coward?  Why  do  a  few  soldiers  desert  at 
the  first  opportunity  while  most  others  fight 
to  the  bitter  end?  Is  a  soldier’s  oath  ever 
voided  because  further  prosecution  of  war  has 
become  senseless  or  because  his  nation  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  an  unholy  cause?  Will  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  turn  men  into  mad  animals 
when  organization  and  military  discipline 
cease  to  exist?  The  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  arc  weighed  in  a  disquieting,  grip- 
pingly  realistic  book  by  a  writer  who  stands 
in  the  forefront  of  German  war  novelists. 

Timewise,  the  book  compresses  its  action 
into  two  days  before  a  Christmas  that  remains 
dateless,  but  the  device  of  parallel  scenes  en¬ 
ables  the  author  to  depict  a  multitude  of 
events  and  personalities  with  the  precision  of 
a  movie  camera;  The  story  literally  begs  to  lie 
put  on  the  screen.  Against  the  backdrop  of  the 
German  winter  retreat  from  the  Carpathians, 
its  leading  characters' — the  commander,  the 


staff  officer,  the  senior  non-com,  the  private 
soldiers,  the  Russian  agent,  the  Czech  parti¬ 
sans,  the  woman  turned  guerrilla,  and  the 
girl  who  stays  at  home — arc  not  so  much  in¬ 
dividuals  as  they  are  neatly  drawn  types  who 
help  identify  the  nameless  mass  of  humanity 
caught  up  in  war.  In  the  same  sense  zlaty  stol, 
“The  Golden  Table,”  is  no  ordinary  mountain 
but  symbolizes  the  sacrificial  stone  upon 
which  this  humanity  is  slaughtered  by  a  blind 
fate  and  in  senseless  agony. 

Heinrich  shows  perfect  control  of  material 
and  medium,  achieves  graphic  realism  with 
austerity  of  language.  His  description  of  the 
torture  killing  of  helpless  captives  by  the 
partisans  belongs  to  the  strongest  writing  we 
have  seen  in  recent  print. 

Howard  Reiner 
Anniston,  Ala. 

Ludwig  Kent.  Wohin  die  Wege  fiihren. 

Berlin.  Blanvalct.  1956.  424  pages.  15.80 

dm. 

This  novel  has  all  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  modern  American  best  seller, 
but  never  have  I  seen  all  of  them  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  one  b(K)k.  From  the  high  point,  a 
superlative  seduction  scene,  cast  in  the  most 
voluptuous  oriental  setting,  to  the  death  of  the 
hero,  who  sinks  inexorably  into  the  ooze  of 
the  quicksand,  while  observers  remark  la¬ 
conically,  "Kaputt,"  the  reader  runs  an  exotic 
gamut  of  relentless  adventures.  The  author 
never  quite  makes  up  his  mind  about  his  hero, 
but  then  neither  docs  the  reader,  for  Robert 
Diirensee,  Chinese-born  artist,  architect,  Don 
fuan,  athlete,  Nazi  captain  and  Russian  pris 
oner,  follows  his  fate  ruthlessly,  “wohin  die 
Wege  fiihren,”  through  Russian  prison  camps 
and  Siberian  wilderness,  until  his  soul,  as  well 
as  his  body,  sinks  into  the  bottomless  mire  of 
oblivion. 

Blal{e  Lee  Spahr 
University  of  California 

Anne  Mcrian.  Schatten  im  hellen  Tag. 

Darmstadt.  Schncckluth.  1956.  304  pages. 
15.50  dm. 

A  woman  scientist,  faced  with  the  not  uncom¬ 
mon  dilemma  of  work  versus  emotional  ful¬ 
fillment,  finds  the  right  man  after  several  un¬ 
successful  liaisons.  This  could  make  an  inter¬ 
esting  problem  novel.  Yet,  a  rather  mechani¬ 
cal  flashback  technique  as  well  as  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  insignificant  detail  in  descrip>- 
tion  and  conversation  detract  from  whatever 
merits  the  story  may  have;  and  its  cliche  set¬ 
tings,  its  even  more  cliche  male  characters 
(despite  extensive  attempts  at  psychological 
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analysis),  and  finally  a  pretentious  and  pre¬ 
cious  style  ruin  the  book,  leaving  one  with 
the  impression  of  something  lifeless  and  con¬ 
trived. 

Hans  W.  Weber 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Adelbert  Muhr.  Sie  haben  uns  alle  verlas- 
sen.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1956.  384  pages.  14.50 
dm. 

When  in  1918  the  steamer  Austria  is  ordered 
to  proceed  from  a  Black  Sea  port  to  Vienna, 
she  sets  out  hopefully  with  her  motley,  multi¬ 
national  crew.  On  her  upstream  voyage 
through  war-torn  countries  and  rebellious 
nationalities,  the  proud  boat  is  gradually  de¬ 
serted  by  her  crew  except  for  her  Austrian 
captain  and  a  few  hands. 

The  Viennese  novelist  Muhr  gives  us  in 
this  simple  but  entertaining  narrative  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  man’s  heroic  efforts  to  fulfill  his 
mission,  a  picture  of  conflicting  loyalties,  and 
a  symbol  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire.  But  through  the  shifting 
scenes  of  downfall  and  rebirth  flows  quietly 
the  mighty  Danube,  eternal  expression  of  the 
.\ustrian  spirit. 

Werner  Hollmann 
Princeton  University 

^  Heinz  Risse.  Crosse  Fahrt  und  falsches 
Spiel.  Miinchen.  Langen/Miiller.  1956. 
264  pages  -}-  11  plates.  14.80  dm. 

Risse  tells  here  a  crisp  and  engrossing  tale  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  basic  and  complex  problem  of 
guilt.  As  the  author  sees  it,  in  the  end  guilt 
will  prove  an  inexorable  force  exacting  its 
toll,  although  in  many  respects  its  practical 
implications  may  be  of  a  relative  nature,  and 
even  though  those  involved  may  seem  in  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  situation. 

Such  a  person  is  Steen,  a  Norwegian,  who 
had  gotten  into  trouble  by  crooked  gambling 
and  who  now,  after  having  been  shipwrecked 
and  rescued,  boldly  plays  a  false  game  with 
his  seemingly  non-existent  conscience  and 
with  the  world.  To  evade  the  police  and  to 
be  able  to  woo  an  attractive  innkeeper’s  wid¬ 
ow,  he  lives  under  the  assumed  name  Gar- 
borg.  TTie  real  CJarborg,  one  of  the  three  sail¬ 
ors  stranded  with  Steen  on  an  Orkney  island, 
had  been  left  behind  because  the  strong-willed 
Steen  wanted  it,  and  he  can  now  be  presumed 
to  be  dead.  TTie  ostensible  reason  for  his  Ixring 
left  to  the  certain  death  of  starvation  was  his 
betrayal  of  his  hungry  shipmates’  faith  by  tak¬ 
ing  to  his  heels  when  he  should  have,  as  de¬ 
cided  by  fair  means,  sacrificed  his  life  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  chance  of  the  other  three  to  live. 


Steen’s  real  reason  for  abandoning  Garborg 
was  his  fear  of  him  as  a  competitor  in  love  and 
as  a  potential  “sqealer,”  inasmuch  as  he 
knew  about  Steen’s  predicament.  In  contrast 
to  the  two  more  tender-fibered  buddies  saved 
with  him  who  eventually  found  the  “hard” 
death  they  expected  by  dictum  of  their  super¬ 
stition  and  conscience,  Steen  undauntedly 
plays  his  role  in  the  guise  of  Garborg.  But  in 
time  he  gets  caught  in  the  web  of  falsehood 
by  the  conspiracy  of  circumstance  and  fate. 
We  last  see  him  back  on  the  fateful  island, 
facing  the  bleak  prospect  of  starvation,  but 
still  without  regret  and  complaint. 

A  somewhat  contrived  plot.^  Perhaps  so! 
But  Risse  is  too  intelligent  and  convincing  a 
narrator  not  to  make  us  forget  this  aspect. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Otto  Rombach.  Tillmann  und  das  andere 
Leben.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Ans- 
talt.  1956.  470  pages.  16.80  dm. 

The  prodigal  son  returns,  not  in  rags  but  in  a 
fancy  new  car  and  accompanied  by  two  beau¬ 
tiful  starlets,  not  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the 
father — he  has  died — but  to  take  possession  of 
his  inheritance.  Tillmann  does  not  know, 
however,  that  the  estate  was  willed  to  the 
home  town,  and  the  mansion  to  the  two  old 
faithful  servants,  that  Tillmann  actually  is 
only  a  guest  while  he  thinks  he  is  the  new 
master  and  celebrates  his  new  state  with  a  big 
festival  to  which  he  invites  the  whole  town 
and  which  actually  takes  the  rest  of  his  money. 
What  the  town  does  not  know:  There  is  a 
clause  in  the  will  that,  after  all,  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  Tillmann  to  claim  the  estate.  And  no 
bcxly  knows  that  the  mansion  is  in  such  a  pcx)r 
state  of  repair  that  it  will  take  large  sums  of 
money  to  restore  it,  and  the  estate  is,  more¬ 
over,  so  heavily  mortgaged  that  in  the  end 
nobody  wants  the  inheritance,  for  neither 
Tillmann  nor  the  town  has  the  necessary 
funds  to  save  the  estate.  However,  Tillmann’s 
pride  is  challenged  and  finally,  with  much 
hard  work,  the  old  home  is  saved. 

“TTte  other  life”  is  the  quiet,  content  life  in 
the  little  town,  far  off  the  beaten  path  of  the 
bustling  highway,  for  which  Tillmann  longs, 
realizing  that  life  is  lived  to  its  fullest  not  hy 
becoming  rich  and  influential  but  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  small  pleasures  of  rural  life,  enjoying 
reading  and  neighborly  chats,  and  relaxing 
leisure  instead  of  lieing  a  slave  to  the  exacting 
business  life. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Oltlahoma 
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Paul  Schalliick.  Die  unsichtbare  Pforte. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1954.  244  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

Schalluck’s  novelistic  account  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  convulsions  of  a  young  dope-fiend  who 
finally  struggles  through  to  victory  over  him¬ 
self  shows  a  penetrating  sympathy  with  the 
homo  humanut  and  dazzling  linguistic  flexi¬ 
bility.  TTie  trouble  with  it  is  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  except  for  the  hero,  are  strangely  un¬ 
real  puppets  manipulated  by  their  dexterous 
inventor,  mere  mechanisms  created  to  utter 
perfectly  genuine  thoughts  and  feelings. 
There  are  few  but  basic  weaknesses  on  the 
technical  side,  above  all,  construction  of  the 
novel  on  dramatic,  dialogue  premises  (the 
author  is  also  a  dramatist  and  theater  critic), 
which  leads  to  strained,  unnecessary,  and 
sometimes  absurd  artificialities.  Brilliant  de¬ 
scriptions  of  moods  and  situations  become 
ends  in  themselves  and  block  the  flow  of  the 
novel.  Occasional  political  observations  are 
dragged  in  too  obviously.  Tlie  use  of  the 
Leitmotif  is  almost  schiilerhaft  in  its  lack  of 
subtlety.  One  senses,  however,  that  these  are 
youthful  inadequacies  due  to  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence;  the  talent  is  there,  and  it  is  remarkable. 

Henry  //.  H.  Remak 
Indiana  University 

**  Siegfried  Sommer.  Meine  99  Brdute.  Miin- 

chen.  Desch.  1956.  379  pages.  11.50  dm. 
The  subtitle  Die  Aufzeichnungen  eines  Vor- 
stadt-Kavaliers  characterizes  this  novel  which 
plays  among  more  or  less  delinquent  young¬ 
sters — Haibstarl^e,  as  they  are  called  today — 
in  a  South  German  metropolis,  probably 
Munich. 

The  narrator,  hero  of  the  story,  is  seven¬ 
teen  years  old  when  the  novel  begins,  some¬ 
what  inclined  to  shirk  honest  work,  and  he 
leaves  his  very  decent  but  dull  proletarian 
parents.  He  associates  with  various  types  of 
CJcrman  youth  that  were  to  be  found  after  the 
year  zero  and  before  the  Wunder  des  Wieder- 
aufbaus,  and  our  boy,  Niki  Montag  by  name, 
has  actually  99  Verhdltnisse  throughout  the 
different  social  strata  of  Munich  womanhood, 
but  mostly  the  lower  strata.  On  cxrcasion  he 
has  to  associate  with  boys  who  live  with  and 
from  men,  but  since  nobo<ly  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  U.  S.  foreign  service  no  further 
difficulties  can  be  reported.  In  the  end,  our 
knight  errant  is  four  years  older,  essentially 
wiser,  and  comes  home  to  his  basically  good 
parents  and  marries  a  decent  girl  although 
she  becomes  his  100th  Verhdltnis  right  after 
giving  him  her  Jawort. 


The  style  of  the  book  is  extremely  realistic, 
naturalistic  to  the  last  detail.  The  language  is 
sloppy,  imitating  a  pseudo-proletarian  “Slan¬ 
guage”  and  inappropriately  North  German  in 
parts,  although  its  being  sprinkled  with 
American  slang  will  amuse  American  readers, 
for  this  new  element  can  actually  be  found  in 
the  speech  of  modern  German  youth. 

Sommer  is  a  gifted  writer,  and  we  may  be 
allowed  to  hope  that  he  will  give  us,  in  his 
own  good  time,  an  excellent  Schelmenroman, 
elements  of  which  we  were  able  to  discover 
in  his  Niki  Montagiad. 

Robert  Rie 
University  of  Alaska 


**  Hanna  Stephan.  Ein  Tag  Unendlichl(eit. 
Gutersloh.  Rufer.  1956.  280  pages.  10.80 
dm. 

This  novel,  both  artistically  and  ideologically 
outstanding,  gives  an  excellent  insight  into 
the  life  in  a  German  camp  for  displaced  per¬ 
sons.  With  the  remarkable  empathy  revealed 
already  in  her  earlier  works,  Hanna  Stephan 
here  illuminates  the  psychology  of  those  who 
lost  their  homes  and  families  and  experienced 
the  cruelty  of  Russian  slave  labor,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  were  spared  all  this.  The  book, 
written  in  masterly  composition  and  beautiful 
language,  is  dominated  by  the  Leitmotif  that 
love  alone  is  the  solution  for  all  problems,  and 
by  the  postulate  that  we  consider  all  experi¬ 
ence  sub  specie  aeternitatis. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

**  Johannes  Urzidil.  Die  verlorene  Geliebte. 
Miinchen.  Langen/Miiller.  1956.  297 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

The  “lost  beloved”  is  Urzidil’s  home  in  Bo¬ 
hemia.  The  adventures  and  experiences  de- 
scrilied  in  deceptively  classical  German  prose 
— deceptive  because  the  numerous  question 
marks  and  elliptic  allusions  arc  modern  in 
tone  and  implications — center  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  person  who  resembles  the  author. 
From  Bohemian  forests  and  Prague,  the  way 
leads  to  England  and  the  United  States,  from 
Stiftcr’s  world  admiringly  and  justifiably  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  author  to  that  of  Wcrfcl.  It  is 
strange  to  read  about  the  duel  of  two  officers 
over  a  mediocre  actress’s  favors,  witnessed  by 
someone  who  also  knew  the  horrors  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 
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**  L.  Achim  von  Arnim,  Clemens  Brentano, 
comps.  Des  Knaben  W  under  horn.  Alte 
deutsche  Ueder.  Miinchen.  Winkler.  1957. 
935  pages.  19.80  dm. 

A  lasting  achievement  of  German  Romanti¬ 
cism,  living  on  forever  in  generation  after 
generation,  with  many  offerings  further  im¬ 
mortalized  by  great  composers,  Des  Knaben 
W  under  horn  remains  the  imperishable  trea¬ 
sure  chest  of  German  (and  partially  adapted 
foreign)  lore  and  folk  verse,  enchanting  and 
endearing  from  its  Zueignung:  Sr.  Excellent 
des  Herrn  Geheimerat  von  Goethe  to  von 
Arnim’s  essay  Von  Voll{sltedern  addressed  to 
Herrn  Kapellmeister  Reichardt  (which,  in 
contrast  to  the  original  edition,  where  it  con¬ 
cluded  the  first  part,  now  concludes,  together 
with  von  Arnim’s  Ztveite  Nachschrift  an  den 
I^ser  [1819],  the  entire  collection).  The  pres¬ 
ent  collection,  which  has  a  pertinent  and  very 
readable  Nachwort  by  Willi  A.  Koch,  is  based 
on  the  text  of  the  first  (Heidelberg,  1806-- 
1808)  edition,  with  a  few  technically  justifi¬ 
able  changes  and  omissions.  The  orthography 
has  been  partially  modernized,  and  obvious 
misprints  in  the  original  edition  have  been 
corrected.  The  Dunndrucl(ausgabe  is  a  de¬ 
light  for  the  eyes,  the  sober  presentation  in 
excellent  taste.  An  ideal  gift  item. 

E.  E.  N. 


**  Emil  Barth.  Tigermuschel.  Hamburg. 

Claassen.  1956.  63  pages. 

A  poet  of  the  rank  of  Emil  Barth  requires  no 
introduction.  Even  those  pieces  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  the  fifty-six  year  old  poet  which 
attempt,  somewhat  unsuccessfully,  to  blend 
with  the  traditional  an  all-too-modern  poetic 
idiom  (the  objective  correlative  in  the  last  sec¬ 
tion)  are  markedly  competent.  Very  rarely 
does  a  metaphor  get  out  of  hand,  and  fre¬ 
quently  we  pause  amazed  before  an  image, 
reminiscent  of  Rilke  yet  executed  with  orig¬ 
inal  mastery:  “Denn  farbig  im  I^ubwerk 
leuchtets  wie  Schiirzen  der  Madchen,  /  Brom- 
beerne  Blicke  ergliihn,  und  mit  Dolden 
Holunders  /  Glanzt  es  wie  schwarzes  Haar 
in  die  Stirne  jekammt,” 

Barth  attaii.s  some  of  the  poetic  felicity  of 
the  best  in  Rudolf  FWchardt,  Friedrich 
Schnack,  Rilke,  and  Gottfried  Benn,  poets 
with  whom  he  shares  the  careful  and  loving 
attention  to  poetic  tradition  as  well  as  some 
unheard-of  poetic  delineation.  An  extraordi¬ 
nary  control  of  color  and  density  and  a  sol¬ 
emn  severity  of  form  result  in  a  language 
that,  by  its  power  and  tact,  makes  poems 
such  as  “Lacrimae  Christi,”  “Spates  Wieder- 


sehen,”  “Die  peruanische  Flotc,”  “Anhauch,” 
“Schnec,”  “Schilfrohr,”  “Tigermuschel,”  and 
“Meerzauber”  quite  unforgettable. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 


^  Friedrich  Bergammer.  Von  Mensch  tu 

Mensch.  Wien.  Desch.  1955.  71  pages,  ill. 
3.80  dm. 

TTie  pen  name  of  this  poet  hides  a  well  known 
antique  dealer  and  expert  on  East  Asian  art 
who  lives  in  New  York  City.  This  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  rather  extensive  and  rich  work  pro 
vides  a  fair  and  quite  strictly  selected  cross 
section  of  his  poetry.  Bergammer’s  verse  does 
not  run  smoothly;  we  can  recognize  the  men¬ 
tal  and  emotional  struggles,  the  technical  ef¬ 
fort,  the  tremendous  stresses  the  poet  had  to 
overcome  before  he  found  his  expression.  The 
role  of  the  twins  inhibition  and  compensation 
in  the  poetical  process  is  clearly  apparent  in 
these  poems. 

Bergammer  was  born  a  few  years  before 
the  start  of  the  First  World  War  and  was 
reared  in  a  much  cruder  climate  than  such 
older  masters  as  Hofmannsthal;  neither  could 
he  belong  to  this  reviewer’s  own  lost  genera 
tion.  Yet,  he  shares  enough  qualities  with  the 
older  authors  to  make  him  much  more  an 
Austrian  poet  in  the  usually  accepted  sense 
than  the  younger  poets  who  passed  through 
the  maelstrom  of  the  war  and  the  postwar 
periods  but  did  not  have  to  leave  their  coun¬ 
try  and  go  into  exile.  Their  language  patterns 
are  almost  international  and  their  mood  is 
generally  existentialist. 

Of  course,  Bergammer  shares  the  gloom  of 
his  day.  But,  because  he  belongs  partly  still  to 
a  more  contemplative  world,  to  a  Dream- 
Austria  for  which  he  longs,  a  certain  tender¬ 
ness  and  the  magic  spell  of  his  nostalgia  soften 
the  despair  of  the  tragic  and  almost  hopeless 
situation  of  an  exiled  poet.  Bergammer’s 
pc»ems  show  this  isolation  indeed,  but  even 
more,  they  reveal  the  poet  trapped  on  a  point 
of  no  return  and  demonstrate  his  utter  help 
lessness.  Facing  the  soulless,  faceless  crowds, 
facing  the  threat  of  an  amorphous  destructive 
(xjwer,  he  can  find  no  cheap  consolations  be 
yond  the  simple  feelings  and  the  compassion 
in  his  own  heart.  And  only  in  communion 
with  his  fellow  man  can  man  live,  as  indicated 
in  the  title  of  the  book;  this  is  his  only  uni¬ 
verse  and  not  the  thousand  constellations  and 
galaxies  in  their  frigid  splendor. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Slfidmore  College 
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•  Friedrich  Georg  Jiingcr.  Schwarzer  Fluss 
und  windweitser  Wald.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
KJosiermann.  1955.  69  pages.  6.50  dm. 
This  new  volume  of  poetry  is  witness  to  the 
author’s  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  a  world 
suffering  from  Wirl{lichl{eists$chwund.  On 
the  whole,  Jiinger’s  verse  is  rather  unlyrical. 
At  times  one  feels  that  here  are  sentences  out 
of  an  essay  but  not  from  a  poem:  “Ernst,  sehr 
crnst  ist  der  Maschinenmensch.”  In  one  way 
Jiinger  characterizes  his  poetry  rather  well 
when  he  says:  “Zeichen,  ersonnenes,  /  Weder 
nah  noch  fern,  /  Erdachter,  beziffertcr 
Glanz.”  Some  passages  are  quite  clearly  sur¬ 
realistic,  though  tinged  with  a  noticeable  an<l 
vague  sentimentality:  “Sch  ich  zum  Him- 
mel  auf,  /  Wankt  mir  das  Kniegebirg.  / 
Stiirzend  erbreche  ich  /  Strome  von  blauem 
IJcht.”  In  the  attempt  to  take  everything  very 
seriously  ) linger  sometimes  breaches  the  laws 
of  taste.  One  asks  oneself  how  the  sentence: 
“Auch  mit  der  besten  Maschine  kann  der 
Zahnarzt  nur  I-ocher  lx)hren’’  got  into  the 
interesting  and,  in  parts,  admirably  done 
"Memento.” 

When  Jiinger  is  neither  preaching,  nor 
making  statements,  nor  straining  for  meta¬ 
phors,  his  verse  becomes  intensely  lyrical  and 
cogent:  “Drei  Zoll  unter  der  Kruste  /  Ixxlcrt 
das  Feuer  schon  auf.  /  Drei  Zoll  iiber  dir  / 
Frisst  dich  die  Flamme.”  Here  is  the  “mes¬ 
sage”  absorbed  in  the  lyrical  moment  which 
Jiinger  seems  to  capture  more  often  when  he 
sets  out  to  praise.  Tlte  very  first  stanza  of  the 
volume  reminds  one  in  its  joyfulness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  incomparable  “Mis  Alii”  from 
Jorge  Guillen’s  Cdntico.  Here  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  said  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  and  it 
is  beautifully  said: 

Wat  tuchit  du  nach  Ratsrin,  tuchtt 
Nach  Wundern  und  rihitt  lie? 

Kin  Wunder  ist,  daii  du  da  hist  und  mil  dir 
Allri  schon  da  ist. 

Richard  F.xner 
Princeton  University 

**  TTieodor  Kramer.  Vom  schwarzen  Wein. 
Michael  Guttenbrunner,  ed.  Salzburg. 
Miiller.  1956.  Ill  pages.  42  s. 

Ilie  publication  of  this  selection  from  Kra¬ 
mer’s  poetry  coincides  with  the  sixtieth  birth¬ 
day  of  the  Austrian  poet  who  has  for  many 
years  been  living  in  exile  near  Ixindon.  It 
contains  fxicms  from  such  memorable  earlier 
volumes  as  Die  Gaunerzin^e,  Kfit  der  Zieh- 
harmonil(a,  and  Die  untere  Schenl^e,  as  well 
as  more  recent,  hitherto  unpublished  work, 
including  some  poems  from  the  manuscript 
entitled  Ijob  der  Verzu'ei flung.  However,  con¬ 


sidering  the  fact  that  Kramer’s  books  have 
been  out  of  print  for  ten  years  or  longer,  this 
is  probably  a  case  of  “too  little  and  too  late,” 
TTie  present  selection  is  all  too  skimpy,  ac¬ 
tually  only  a  Kramer  Sampler  which  does  not 
contain  some  of  the  poet’s  most  characteristic 
and  original  work  and  thus  is  not  entirely 
representative.  Still,  this  slim  volume  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  effective  introduction  to  the  work  of 
an  uncompromising  Nur-Lyril(er  who  achieves 
impressive  effects,  harmonious  as  well  as  dis¬ 
sonant,  on  his  “Orgel  aus  Staub”  and  is  an 
eloquent  spokesman  for  those  “die  ohne 
Stimme  sind,” 

This  publication  may  serve  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  Kramer’s  undeserved  obscurity  and 
disheartening  personal  situation.  Michael  Gut¬ 
tenbrunner ’s  note  on  Kramer  is  perceptive, 
and  the  book’s  congenial  format  and  cover 
reflect  the  bittersweet  quality  of  the  poems. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

*  Gerhard  Neumann,  Wind  auf  der  Haut. 
Wiesbaden.  Inscl,  1956.  35  pages.  4  dm. 

Another  young  poet,  making  his  first  book- 
form  appearance,  sings  solo  for  his  age  group. 
His  voice  will  not  appeal  to  traditionally- 
minded  audiences.  Melodic  line  is  repressed 
in  favor  of  image:  bluntly,  often  asyntactically. 
The  verse  is  compressed,  Neumann’s  aim  be¬ 
ing:  “einem  Stiick  Welt  sein  Gesicht  verlei- 
hen,”  Unavoidably,  this  involves  incongruity 
of  subject  matters,  harshly  juxtaposed,  and 
|>seudo-objectivity  of  statement. 

Cultivating  an  enumerative  style,  favoring 
present  tense  almost  exclusively,  Neumann 
employs  a  high  percentage  of  nouns  (possibly 
one  in  every  three  words!) — making  for  hard¬ 
ness,  tenseness,  unloveliness.  His  originality, 
however,  is  definite;  he  achieves  his  desire  to 
“help  construct  a  new  verse,  in  which  the 
radiations  of  this  existence  are  refracted,  as  in 
a  precision  lens.”  Repeated  readings  are  neces¬ 
sary,  each  adding  some  solvent  to  the  other¬ 
wise  concentrated  mass,  this  being  the  poetry 
of  the  age  of  dehydrated  beauty. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul^e  University 

*  Max  von  Briick.  Die  Sphinx  ist  nicht  tot. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch,  1956.  344 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

.Max  von  Briick  is  one  of  the  comparatively 
few  German  writers  who  excel  in  the  writing 
of  essays.  Tfie  title  of  this  collection  is  taken 
from  the  concluding  essay,  which  is  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  man’s  present  situation  in  a  dis¬ 
turbed  world.  This  and  other  essays  on  re- 
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latcd  topics,  involving  discussion  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  war,  myth,  and  history,  constitute  the 
third  part  of  the  book.  The  first  two  parts 
consist  of  essays  on  “Figuren,”  among  the 
most  notable  being  those  of  Shaw,  K.  P. 
Moritz,  Fallmerayer,  Hamsun,  and  Kafka. 
There  is  also  a  group  of  travel  sketches  from 
(Jermany  and  Italy.  Some  of  the  essays  have 
already  appeared,  chiefly  in  Die  Gegenwart. 
The  author’s  balanced  outlook  and  cultured 
style  make  for  enjoyable  reading. 

Laura  Hof  rich  ter 
University  of  Toronto 

*  TIeinz  Piontek.  Vor  Augen.  Proben  und 
Versuche.  Esslingen.  Bechtle.  1955.  173 
pages.  6,80  dm. 

This  volume  represents  a  collection  of  prose 
pieces,  for  the  first  time  published  in  book 
form.  Piontek  is  one  of  the  abler  young  Ger¬ 
man  poets  today.  All  that  made  his  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  poetry.  Die  Furt  and  Die  Rauch- 
fahne,  memorable  can  be  encountered  in  his 
prose.  The  short  pieces  of  the  first  part 
“Proben,”  however,  are  not  much  more  than 
exercises  which  prove  that  lyrical  tension  and 
the  elaboration  of  a  “lyrische  Prazisionsetiide,” 
as  Holthusen  called  some  of  Piontek’s  poems, 
do  not  make  for  good  prose.  Furthermore, 
the  reflective,  philosophically  burdened  end- 
effect  tears  the  web  at  times  so  delicately  wov¬ 
en.  In  reading  the  short  pieces  one  feels  that 
Piontek  really  wrote  some  kind  of  poetry  here. 
This  is,  for  prose,  somewhat  disastrous:  It 
reads  asthmatically. 

TTiis  seemingly  negative  approach  can  in 
no  way  be  applied  to  “Verlorene  Stadt,”  “Wie 
Rauch  im  Wind,”  “Wie  der  Morgen  ver- 
blasst”  (the  longer  pieces  bf  “Proben”),  and 
“Vor  Augen”  (in  “Versuche”).  In  the  latter 
Piontek  gives  somewhat  of  a  key  to  the  book: 

We  arc  the  We  cannot  live,  here  or  be¬ 

yond,  without  heiHK  the  imaKc.  Once  its  fullness 
shall  become  paltriness,  and  r>ut  of  paltriness  our 
freedom  shall  arise;  to  clf»se  our  eyes  and  leave 
eternally  behind  us  what  is  fijrure  and  face  of  the 
world.  Then  in  the  abyss  and  in  the  heights  the 
word  will  be  spoken.  Then  our  eyes  shall  lie 
opened. 

Rut  until  then  the  poet  writes  of  the  “zarte 
verletzlichc  Phase”  in  which  he  faces  each 
day.  “Verlorene  Stadt,”  “Wie  Rauch  im 
Wind,”  and  “Wie  der  Morgen  verblasst”  are 
glimpses  from  this  phase,  incredibly  well  writ¬ 
ten  with  an  artistry  and  power  so  rarely  en¬ 
countered  in  (lerman  prose  today.  Here  lyri¬ 
cal  tension  heightens  the  language,  which  is 
handled  with  utmost  perception,  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  weight  and  color  of  every  word,  and 
with  an  attention  to  the  atmospheric  element 


that  simply  bewitches.  Piontek  has  almost  a 
sixth  sense  for  all  things  evanescent,  and  his 
prose,  when  it  weaves  this  evanescence  into 
the  human  event,  is  sheer  mastery. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

*  Gerhard  Handler.  Deutsche  Maler  der 
Gegenwart.  Berlin,  Rembrandt.  1956.  202 
pages,  ill.  32.70  dm. 

This  beautiful  publication  recommends  itself 
as  one  of  the  best  surveys  of  German  painting 
in  the  twentieth  century.  It  should  be  es 
pecially  welcome  to  art  lovers  in  this  country 
in  a  time  when,  after  many  years  of  neglect, 
the  importance  of  one  phase  of  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  German  art — German  Expressionism — 
is  being  recognized  and  accepted. 

We  find  in  it  an  excellent  description  of  the 
various  forms  and  ideas  associated  with  Ger¬ 
man  Expressionism  in  the  first  two  decades 
of  our  century,  from  Die  Hritcke  to  Der  blaue 
Reiter.  TTie  expressive  new  style  of  such  well 
known  painters  as  Kirchner,  Schmidt-Rott- 
luff,  Heckel,  Pechstein,  Mueller,  Nolde,  Ko 
koschka,  Beckmann,  Hofer,  Marc,  Moll, 
Macke,  is  presented  and  analyzed  in  its  revo¬ 
lutionary  impact  and  its  time<onditioned  as 
sociation  with  a  new  Weltanschauung  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  the  sciences.  Tlte  path  to  abstract 
painting  in  our  own  time,  Iteginning  with 
representatives  of  the  Bauhaus  group  such  as 
Kandinsky,  Klee,  Jawlensky,  Feininger,  Rau- 
meister,  and  Schlemmer,  is  so  clear  in  inter¬ 
pretation  and  history  that  it  leads  easily  into 
the  German  painting  of  unlay.  f)ne  of  the 
most  significant  contributions  of  this  book  is 
that  it  acquaints  us  with  Cterman  painting  of 
today,  with  painters  such  as  Gilles,  fkrholz. 
Nay,  Winter,  Hartung,  Meistermann,  an<l 
many  others.  All  of  these  painters — ^approxi¬ 
mately  seventy  in  number — are  represented  by 
excellent  color  or  black-and-white  reproduc¬ 
tions,  which  gives  additional  value  to  this  ex¬ 
cellently  printed  book. 

Elsa  Hertel 
North  Dal(ota  State  College 

*  Paul  Renner,  Die  Kunst  der  Typographie. 
Berlin,  Deutscher  Verlag.  3rd  ed.,  1953. 
312  pages,  ill.  12.50  dm. 

This  third  jxMtwar  edition  of  Renner’s  famous 
textbook  on  typography  demonstrates  the  im¬ 
mense  economic  recovery  which  has  taken 
place  in  CJcrmany.  The  previous  editions  were 
printed  on  crude,  yellowing  stock  and  were 
miserably  bound  in  paper-covered  boards, 
litis  third  edition,  in  a  slightly  larger  format, 
is  completely  new.  It  is  a  perfect  gem  of  con- 
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temporary  book  production,  from  its  pleasant- 
textured  natural  grey<loth  casing  with  black 
and  gold  sumping,  through  its  simply-styled 
pages  set  in  tans  serif,  to  the  well-illustrated 
section  in  the  back,  with  examples  of  present- 
day  typographic  design. 

The  contents  are  as  distinguished  as  the 
physical  format.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the 
best  book  on  the  art  of  typography  available 
anywhere.  It  covers  all  branches:  job  printing, 
space-advertising,  newspaper  and  magazine 
layout,  and  book  design.  A  multitude  of  ap¬ 
propriate  demonstrations,  often  in  two  colors, 
reinforce  the  text. 

A  translation  of  this  work,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  re-editing  to  make  the  information  con¬ 
form  to  conditions  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  if  widely  read  and  discussed,  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  our  typographic 
standards.  Unfortunately,  the  requisite  sub¬ 
structure:  a  loving,  reverent  respect  for  the 
art  and  craft  of  printing,  is  lacking  in  our 
profit-whipped,  speed-mad  printing  factories. 

Theodor  Jung 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Hans  Joachim  Moser.  Die  Musil(  der 
deutschen  Stdmme.  Stuttgart.  Wancura. 
1^57.  1,087  pages  -}-  16  plates  1  map 
1  supp.  ^1.80  dm. 

"Where  human  affairs  are  still  handled  in  a 
pre-scientific  spirit,  bias  is  apt  to  play  a  very 
large  practical  role,  especially  the  bias  in  favor 
of  one’s  own  group,  whether  class,  religion, 
or  race."  These  words  once  uttered  by  Julian 
Huxley  succinctly  state  the  fundamental  rea¬ 
son  for  which  both  outlook  and  mctho<loIogy 
of  this  weighty  volume  must  be  utterly  re¬ 
jected. 

Professor  Moser’s  knowledge  of  personal¬ 
ities  and  data  is  considerable,  but  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  "tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man,”  acute  pan-fiermanic  chau¬ 
vinism,  it  is  rendered  senseless  in  the  eyes  of 
free  men.  The  book  smacks  of  a  typical  Teu¬ 
tonic  Weltanschauung,  leaning  heavily  on 
racism,  geopolitics,  and  the  rest  of  the  pseudo¬ 
scientific  humbug  which  nearly  destroyed  the 
fatherland  of  which  the  author  is  so  com¬ 
pulsively  proud.  Indeed,  as  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Europe  is  still  gleichgeschaJtet,  and 
(rermany  reaches  from  Flanders  to  Austria 
anti  Bohemia,  even  parts  of  the  Slavic  na¬ 
tions.  Thus  C^sar  Franck  is  claimed  for  the 
master  race  and  Schubert  traced  to  alleged 
Silesian  ancestry.  For  a  better  understanding 
of  Bruckner  we  are  told  to  disregard  the 
"dinarian”  interpretation  of  Eichener  (no¬ 
torious  for  his  “Music  and  Race”)  in  favor  of 


the  same  “Nordic”  features  which  supposedly 
typify  Max  Reger,  the  "cantor  genius  from  the 
backwoods”  (“hinterwaldlerischer  Geniekan- 
tor”).  Needless  to  say,  Mahler’s  Song  of  the 
Earth  is  “foreign  to  the  race.”  Schonberg  is 
saved  from  toul  annihilation  only  because 
Professor  Moser  has  to  admit  his  constitu¬ 
tional  inability  to  evaluate  his  music.  To  stu¬ 
dents  of  recent  German  history,  this  and  much 
more  will  sound  most  familiar  indeed. 

Moser’s  musical  myth  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  comes  beautifully  published  twelve  years 
after  V-Day,  which,  it  was  then  hoped,  would 
forever  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  promoted 
by  books  even  more  absurd  than  this  one.  Let 
us  not  shrug  it  off  lightly;  instead,  let  us  be¬ 
ware. 

Alexander  L.  Ringer 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

Josef  Pieper.  Glucl(  und  Kontemplation. 

Miinchen.  Kdsel.  1957.  136  pages.  5  dm. 
This  is  not  so  much  a  systematic  account  of 
Tliomas  Aquinas’s  doctrine  of  contemplation 
and  happiness  as  a  compact,  sympathetic  re¬ 
vival  of  these  central  objectives  of  Thomistic 
ethics.  But  Pieper’s  nearness  to  his  subject, 
both  in  matter  and  form,  should  not  prevent 
the  reader  from  submitting  to  his  refined 
rhetorics  with  increasing  pleasure  (provided 
that  the  preliminary  tuning  of  poetic  temper 
and  deductive  forms  has  lieen  accepted  in 
good  grace),  for  it  is  on  account  of  his  genuine 
immediacy  to,  and  thorough  familiarity  with 
his  subject  that  the  author  manages  to  intro¬ 
duce  Thomas’s  authentic  concepts  in  question 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  actualize  the  intellec¬ 
tual  intuition  (Anschauung)  implied  in  the 
concepts. 

The  characteristic  theme  (reminding  one 
of  the  basic  problem  of  G’s  character  Faust) 
and  the  direction  of  its  development  (unlike 
Faust’s)  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 
There  is  a  fundamental  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  tantalizing  feeling  of  human  nature 
of  wanting  what  the  world  really  has  to  offer 
(as  though  all  present  gains  and  pleasures 
were  but  partial,  or  not  the  real  ones)  and  the 
aptitude  of  the  contemplative  intellect  to  grant 
satisfaction.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author 
at  this  point  has  no  intention  of  initiating  us 
into  a  stoic  renunciation,  or  into  an  esoteric 
revaluation  of  all  things  of  earth.  Instead,  he 
qualifies  contemplation — owing  to  its  actual 
power  of  representation — as  the  most  intensive 
form  of  taking  possession  of  substantial  reality 
(the  bonum  universale)  and  identifies  it  with 
the  vision  of  the  “beloved,”  of  the  divine  im¬ 
manence  in  all  things,  or,  in  aesthetic  terms. 
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with  the  perception  of  the  innate  gestures  and 
images  {Ingestaltcn)  of  things.  All  true  art, 
he  points  out,  has  its  roots  in  this  intuition 
(visio,  Anschauung)  and  it  signifies,  more¬ 
over,  the  moment  of  achievement  of  happiness 
{beathudo  creata),  for  at  this  point  of  vision 
we  perceive  that  the  world  of  things  is  basic¬ 
ally  sound. 

H.  G.  Wiebe 
University  of  Toronto 

Hermann  Giintert.  Grundfragen  der 
Sprachwissenschajt,  Anton  Scherer,  ed. 
Heidellierg.  Quelle  &  Meyer.  2nd  ed., 
1956.  155  pages.  5.80  dm. 

I'his  is  a  revision  of  an  old  book,  the  original 
edition  being  unknown  to  the  reviewer.  Its 
two  parts  arc  entitled  “Die  lautliche  und  die 
inhaltliche  Seite  der  Sprache”  and  “Bau  und 
Fntwicklung  der  Sprachen.”  The  first  has 
five  chapters,  dealing  with  sounds,  sound 
change,  meaning  of  linguistic  forms,  anima¬ 
tion  and  symbolization,  meaning  change.  The 
second  also  has  five  chapters:  general  linguis¬ 
tic  developmental  tendencies,  relation  to  lan¬ 
guages  by  structure  and  development,  influ¬ 
ence  of  other  languages,  formation  of  literary 
languages,  the  idea  of  a  world  language.  A 
concluding  chapter  is  called  “Zwei  Grund- 
richtungen  der  Sprachlxrtrachtung.”  There 
are  a  short  bibliography  and  subject  and  word 
indexes. 

The  book  contains  little  that  is  new,  and  its 
outlook  is  what  most  American  linguists 
would  call  mentalistic  and  old-fashioned. 

George  L.  Trager 
University  of  Buffalo 

*  Erhard  I^mmatzsch.  Hundert  altframd- 
sische  Bauernspriiche.  Tubingen.  Nie- 
meyer.  1955.  ix  -j-  58  pages. 

Old  French  proverbs  fall  into  two  main  cate¬ 
gories.  Typical  of  those  having  a  Biblical 
origin  is  the  collection  compiled  by  the  Anglo- 
Norman  f)oct  Samson  de  Nanteuil  ca.  1140. 
Tfie  most  popular  collection  of  secular  adages 
is  Les  proverbes  au  vilain,  composed  at  the 
court  of  Gount  Philippe  dc  Flandre  ca.  1175. 
The  anonymous  compiler  must  have  had  a 
clerical  background.  He  is  resigned  to  his  fate, 
expecting  nothing  but  poverty  and  suffering; 
yet  he  is  deeply  moved  by  the  sad  plight  of 
the  lowly.  Each  utterance  takes  the  form  of 
six  hexameters,  rhyming  aabeeb  and  describ¬ 
ing  an  aspect  of  daily  life,  then  a  pithy  maxim 
by  way  of  satire,  and  closing  always  with  the 
refrain:  “Ce  dit  li  vilains.”  The  total  of  280 
strophes  includes  the  compilation  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  author  and  also  all  subsequent  accretions. 


In  the  complete  edition  of  1895,  Adolf  Tob- 
ler  considered  it  unnecessary  to  present  a  glos¬ 
sary.  To  be  sure,  there  is  an  unpublished  lexi¬ 
con  written  on  folios  79-89  of  the  Moreau 
manuscript  1561  in  the  Biblioth^que  Na- 
tionale;  apparently  La  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye 
is  the  only  person  who  ever  used  it.  Students 
of  Old  French  literature  should  be  grateful  to 
the  outstanding  lexicographer.  Emeritus  Pro¬ 
fessor  Erhard  Lommatzsch,  for  adding  an  ex¬ 
haustive  and  precise  vcKabulary  as  well  as  for 
having  selected  one  hundred  of  these  proverbs 
very  tactfully  and  for  providing  an  up-to-date 
bibliography  of  the  genre. 

Raphael  Levy 
University  of  Texas 

*  Kurt  Peter  Karfcld.  Deutschland  in  Far- 
ben.  Diisseldorf.  Karfeld.  1956.  116  2<ol. 
pages,  ill. 

There  are  many  black-and-white  picture 
books  on  Germany.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
the  (German  scene  and  scenery  in  all  their  va¬ 
riety  and  beauty  have  been  captured  in  color 
photography  by  a  master  of  his  craft,  a  true 
artist  of  the  camera.  All  regions  are  included; 
the  pictures  are  both  representative  and  orig¬ 
inal,  truly  a  delight  and  apt  to  induce  into 
reminiscence  and  reverie  anyone  familiar  with 
the  German  Landschaft  but  living  far  away 
from  it.  Congenial  texts,  informative  as  well 
as  sensitive  and  often  moving,  to  accompany 
this  splendid  offering  are  by  Walter  Dirks, 
Manfred  Hausmann,  Walter  von  Molo,  and 
Franz  Wiihr.  E.  E.  N. 

*  Eugen  Kusch.  Agypten  im  Bild.  Niirn- 
berg.  Hans  Carl,  1955.  19  pages  -}-  150 
plates  -f-  1  map.  29,50  dm. 

Preceded  by  an  introduction  pointing  up 
our  wealth  of  knowledge  concerning  ancient 
Egypt,  a  section  of  numbered  descriptions  of 
the  photographs,  a  very  brief  book  list,  a  brief¬ 
er  historical  outline,  and  a  map,  the  bulk  of 
the  book  comprises  excellent  photographs  of 
ancient  and  modern  Egypt.  Tlie  emphasis  is 
on  the  ruined  temples,  statues,  tomb  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  stone  work  on  the  mosques,  as  is 
natural,  considering  their  great  beauty.  Tlien, 
to  integrate  antiquity  with  the  present,  there 
are  included  some  typical  street  scenes  and 
photographs  of  people  of  various  classes  and 
occupations.  The  depth,  perspective,  and  clar¬ 
ity  of  detail  arc  very  good,  the  descriptive  texts 
informative  and  interesting.  Tlie  bmk  list  is 
too  meager  to  be  termed  a  bibliography  and 
is  diversified  in  subjects.  The  historical  out¬ 
line  orients  the  reader  as  to  dynasties  and 
dates,  while  the  map  orients  him  geographic¬ 
ally. 
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Any  upper<last,  patriotic  Egyptian,  how¬ 
ever,  would  point  out  this  one  lack:  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  have  numerous  new  buildings 
(public  buildings  and  offices,  shops,  and  apart¬ 
ments)  of  the  most  modern  design,  examples 
of  which  ought  to  be  included  in  any  well- 
rounded  presentation  of  Egypt.  Also,  among 
the  pictures  of  people  there  are  none  of  the 
fairly  large  group  of  business  and  professional 
(leople  and  their  families  who  dress  exactly 
like  Pluropeans  and  Americans.  But  as  a  pho¬ 
tographic  document  of  the  picturesque,  his- 
toricaJ,  and  artistic  asp>ect$  of  Egypt,  this  is  a 
lieautiful  and  interesting  representation. 

B.  G.  D. 

(ierhart  f-lerrmann  Mostar.  Aberglaube 
fiir  Vrrliebte.  Stuttgart.  Seewald  Sc  Schu¬ 
ler.  1955.  228  pages,  ill.  9.80  dm. 

'Diis  txMjk  does  not  lack  a  certain  interest, 
since  the  author  actually  puts  forth  a  very  re¬ 
markable  effort  in  describing,  explaining,  and 
listing  the  various  superstitions  in  the  occi- 

II  M 


“Nu  reader  <>(  Mann  needs  to  be  told  how  irresist¬ 
ibly  he  was  drawn  to  lan^uaKe,  and  how  much 
pleasure  hr  t<N>k  in  imitating  the  various  dialects  of 
thought.  'I  he  comk  genius  is  among  other  things  a 
mimic;  so  in  America,  where  Mann  wri>te  the  fourth 
sectKtn  of  his  epic  Muteph  unj  Hu  Brolhfri],  it  was 
natural  fur  hun  not  merely  to  tee  a  parallel  between 


dental  world — we  say  “listing,”  since  the  al¬ 
phabetic  index  of  superstitions  which  is  found 
on  the  last  pages  of  the  volume  is  really  of  a 
certain  value  to  the  more  serious  reader. 

Doubtlessly,  the  author  avails  himself  of  an 
enormous  and  detailed  historical  and  culture- 
historical  knowledge:  He  relates  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  sovereigns  and  mistresses,  of  abbots 
and  industrialists,  of  ancient  gods  and  even 
of  modern  Nobel  priix  winners,  and  does  all 
this  with  much  go^  humor. 

And  so  great  and  unrelenting  is  Mostar’s 
humor  that  in  the  end  it  hurts  a  little:  One 
begins  to  wonder  whether  the  reader  will  be 
just  as  amused  as  the  author  who  writes,  as  it 
were,  with  a  giggle  and  reminds  your  review¬ 
er  of  one  of  those  persons  who  always  are  the 
life  of  the  party  until,  at  the  party’s  end,  they 
alone  are  awake  and  alive,  and  the  other 
guests  find  that  they  can  live  again,  now  that 
the  party  is  over. 

Robert  Rie 
University  of  Alaska 

M  M 


bisiph  thr  Provider  and  Ruovrvelt  the  prophet  of 
abundance,  but  alvo  to  adopt  so  many  idioms  of  the 
time  and  place  as  to  incur  the  charge  that  he  no  longer 
wrote  m  (ierman,  though  of  course  he  did,  to  the 
eiiruhment  of  that  none  too  lively  language.” 

Mark  Van  Doren,  The  American  Scholar 


Books  in  Spanish 

i For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Uners” ) 

*  (luillcrmo  Diaz-Plaja.  Ei  reverse  de  la  texts,  some  hitherto  unpublished,  in  a  largely 
belleza.  Barcelona.  Barna.  1956.  247  pages,  neglected  area  of  modern  Mexican  letters. 

50  ptas.  The  first  volume,  edited  by  Francisco  Mon- 

Ifeauty  can  scarcely  exist  unleavened  by  its  terdc,  contains  eleven  plays  of  the  first  three 

opposite.  The  ugly,  even  the  repulsive,  fur-  decades  of  this  century,  marking  the  transi- 

nishes  material  for  art.  The  hideous  is  a  form  tion  from  lingering  Spanish  Romantic  influ- 
of  beauty.  From  the  classic  device  of  contrast  ences  to  an  awakening  national  consciousness, 

within  the  pleasant  or  the  veiling  of  the  horri-  Most  of  the  plays  are  subsequent  to  1925,  and 

ble  by  beauty,  through  the  Romantic  doctrine  there  is  a  significant  gap  between  1908  and 

of  the  l)eautiful  versus  the  grotesque,  to  the  1925  corresponding  to  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
modern  morbid  revelling  in  gore  and  mire,  tion  and  the  First  World  War  when  the  dom- 
the  cult  of  the  ugly  has  developed.  Concen-  inance  of  foreign  theatrical  companies  was 
trating  especially  on  Salvador  Diaz  Mir6n,  disrupted.  Beginning  with  the  season  of  1925, 

but  touching  on  many  recent  Spanish  and  the  idiom  of  Mexico  invades  the  stage  and 

Spanish  American  poets,  and  remembering  there  begins  a  break  with  the  Spanish  the- 

that  Spanish  literature  has  often  been  well  sea-  atrical  heritage. 

soned  with  realistic  detail,  the  author  demon-  The  eleven  plays  contained  in  the  second 

strates  the  exploitation  of  the  poetic  possibil-  volume,  edited  by  Antonio  Magana  Esquivel, 

ities  of  fetsmo.  were  staged  mainly  in  the  1930’s  and  1940’s. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke  While  the  theme  of  Mexican  social  conflict 

University  of  California  continues  to  have  its  devotees  in  the  theater, 

most  of  these  plays  reflect  conscious  innova- 

*  Ciraciela  Falau  de  Nemes.  Vida  y  obra  de  tions  sfxtnsored  by  various  experimental  the- 

fuan  Ramdn  fimenez.  Madrid.  Credos,  aters.  TTie  drama  of  this  period  is  character- 
1957.  364  pages.  100  ptas.  ized  by  receptivity  to  new  influences,  diversity 

This  comprehensive  study  of  tht  recent  Nobel  of  inspiration,  and  creative  anxiety  to  essay 
Prize  winner  is  the  fruit  of  seven  years’  in-  new  forms. 

vestigation,  during  which  Dr.  Nemes  enjoyed  The  third  volume,  not  yet  at  hand,  is  to  be 
close  friendship  with  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez  edited  by  Cclestino  Gorostiza,  and  presumably 

and  his  wife  Zenobia,  whose  life  was,  as  the  will  treat  the  strictly  contemporary  Mexican 

author  so  well  expresses  it  in  her  dedication,  theater. 

“a  perfect  poem  of  love  and  devotion  to  the  fohn  F.  Lynch 

|)oet  and  his  work.”  They  made  accessible  to  Marquette  University 

her  much  material  unavailable  to  others  and 

essential  to  the  comprehension  of  this  poet  **  Jos^  Maria  Alvarez  Bliztjuez.  1ms  estatuas 
whose  life  and  art  have  always  been  so  com-  no  hablan.  Burgos.  Aldecoa.  1955.  211 
pletely  fused.  This  book  is  a  scholarly  and  pages.  45  ptas. 

thorough  study  of  the  aesthetic  and  spiritual  The  third  novel  of  this  (Galician  poet-novelist 

development  of  the  “universal  Andalusian,”  (whose  poetry  won  for  him  the  Eduardo 

lover  of  nature  and  solitude,  ever  seeking  Pondal  prize  for  1954,  Buenos  Aires)  is  on  life 

beauty  and  perfection.  In  descriptions  of  Span-  in  an  imaginary  town  devoted  to  smuggling, 

ish  scenes.  Dr.  Nemes  displays  in  her  style  a  The  story  begins  with  the  bomb-destruction 

|)oetic  quality  all  her  own.  The  value  of  the  of  the  statue  of  D.  Buenaventura  by  his  grand- 

volume  is  further  enhanced  by  illustrations  nephew,  Cindido,  who  set  the  bomb  in  an 
and  an  extensive  bibliography.  endeavor  to  secure  the  gold  coin  inside.  He 

Marguerite  C.  Rand  was  killed,  failing  in  this  as  he  had  failed  in 
University  of  Maryland  everything.  The  novel  seeks  to  explain  this 
individual,  frustrated  by  affairs  beyond  his  con- 

*  Teatro  mexteano  del  sigh  XX,  I,  //.  Mex-  trol,  and  thus  poses  some  interesting  ques 

ico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1956.  tions.  Despite  excellent  passages,  the  narrative 

xxviii  -+-  608,  xxxv  -|-  704  pages.  |f.20,  moves  jerkily,  with  constant  “throwbacks,” 

$3.50.  and  the  reader’s  interest  flags. 

This  three-volume  anthology  of  twentieth  Alberta  Wilson  Server 

century  Mexican  drama  provides  valuable  University  of  Kentucky 
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•*  Mariano  Azuela.  Esa  sangre.  Mexico. 
Fondo  dc  Cultura  Econ/>mica.  1956.  198 
pages.  $14  m/mex. 

Esa  sangre  (number  24)  is  the  second  post¬ 
humous  novel  of  Mariano  Azuela  to  he  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Fondo  de  Cultura  Fxondmica. 
Im  maldicidn  (number  21)  was  reviewed  in 
Booths  Abroad  30:3,  p.  288.  Azuela  is  primar¬ 
ily  concerned  with  the  delineation  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  popular  types,  particularly  as  these 
people  move  about  in  the  background  of  the 
recovery  period  of  the  Mexican  Revolution. 
Tlte  novel  retains  much  of  the  vigor,  color, 
and  humor  of  Mexican  personalities  and  social 
climate,  as  well  as  that  grotesque  quality  of 
his  realistic  style,  and  an  irony  that  captures 
the  psychology  of  disillusionment  and  frus¬ 
tration.  Much  of  Esa  sangre  has  a  dramatic 
effect,  like  that  of  a  short,  colloquial,  emotion¬ 
al  dialogue,  and  again  we  are  reminded  that 
Azuela  was  the  literary  counterpart  of  the 
Mexican  moralists. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
State  University  Teachers  College, 
Nesv  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

*  Luis  A.  Garrastegui.  Sin  pecado  conce- 
bido.  Buenos  Aires.  iy>pez.  1955.  74  pages. 

This  tale  was  conceived  with  more  ingenuity 
than  skill.  A  Ukrainian  girl  longs  for  a  child 
to  ()er{)etuate  the  memory  of  her  fallen  Soviet 
sweetheart.  Because  she  is  a  persistent  Chris- 
tion,  she  recognizes  her  unspoken  wish  for 
immaculate  conception  to  be  a  blasphemy,  and 
achieves  motherhood  through  the  compas¬ 
sionate  agency  of  the  hero’s  father.  Tlie  multi¬ 
ple  paradoxes  have  so  absorbed  the  writer 
that  he  has  neglected  the  most  important 
aspects  of  his  craft.  “1  have  thought  of  it  a 
long  time,"  the  heroine  states,  by  way  of  justi- 
Tying  her  plan  to  the  older  man.  “1  know  that 
it  is  an  uncommon  thing,  isolated,  but  it  is 
also  clean  and  sublime."  Stn  pecado  concebido 
is  also  uncommon  and  clean,  but  it  is  more 
obviously  a  slow,  awkward  story  dealing  with 
unreal  people. 

David  Sanders 
University  of  Maryland 

*  Osvaldo  Guglielmino.  Estero  prof  undo, 
Buenos  Aires.  Ciordia  &  Rodriguez.  1955. 
178  pages. 

Estero  profundo  is  a  detailed  portrait  of  life 
in  an  Argentine  pampas  village  at  a  time 
when  the  gauchos  had  fought  off  the  Indians, 
and  the  next  generation  had  settled  down  as 
small  farmers.  TTte  priest,  the  storekeeper,  the 
dcKtor,  and  various  paisanos  are  admirably 
drawn,  as  they  blindly  struggle  to  preserve 


their  few  hectares,  and  those  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  from  a  rapacious  corporation  that  buys 
the  land  upon  which  they  had  been  making 
payments  for  years  and,  by  political  chicanery, 
drives  them  away,  cuts  their  fences,  and  pas 
tures  company  cattle  on  their  wheat  crops. 

Described  with  deep  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing,  it  is  an  obviously  accurate  account 
of  a  community  tragedy  that  must  have  hap>- 
pened  often  on  the  pampas.  Nevertheless,  the 
book  is  more  a  social  document  than  a  novel, 
for  no  characters  stand  out  above  the  others, 
and  the  reader’s  sympathy  goes  out  alike  to 
all  the  people — his  emotions  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  entangled  in  the  fate  of  any  one  or  two. 

Edtvard  Laroeque  Tinker 
Neu>  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Carlos  l^rmitte.  Teatro.  4  vols.  Monte¬ 
video.  Surcos.  1957.  70,  75,  78,  86  pages. 
Four  volumes,  each  with  a  single  play  in  about 
seventy-five  pages,  under  such  titles  as  “Teatro 
para  nativistas,"  “para  endemoniados,”  “para 
arrepentidos,”  and  “para  enamorados,”  intro¬ 
duce  without  comment  the  work  of  a  new 
Uruguayan  playwright.  The  covers  arc  mod¬ 
ernistic  in  design,  and  the  contents  are  gen¬ 
erally  fanciful. 

La  noche  que  yo  era  sol  presents  a  Napo 
Iconic  complex  and  a  man  who  repented  too 
late.  Las  aguas  del  reloj  deals  with  a  lover 
more  interested  in  football,  and  a  wife  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  cancer. 

The  other  two  plays  arc  more  unusual.  Ku 
Klux  Klan  Sigh  XX,  suggested,  the  author  ex¬ 
plains,  by  an  unpublished  Upton  Sinclair 
tragedy,  deals  with  the  man  who  invented  the 
atomic  bomb  and  his  vain  attempts  to  divert 
it  to  industrial  uses  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
At  its  ironic  conclusion,  the  dramatist  brings 
back  the  characters,  slain  in  the  general  holo¬ 
caust,  to  tell  the  audience  the  whole  thing  was 
only  a  bad  dream  that  could  never  really  hap¬ 
pen. 

In  Im  tierra  purpsirea,  Ixrmittc  dramatizes 
the  W.  H.  Hudson  travel  classic  in  five  acts, 
with  a  foreword  confessing  his  problems,  and 
an  interesting  Intermcdio  between  Acts  III 
and  IV  with  Hudson  and  the  hero  Ricardo 
Lamb  discussing  possible  changes  in  the  char¬ 
acters  and  the  dramatic  structure.  It  is  the 
most  unusual,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
quartet. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Rafael  Sinchez  Fcrlosio.  El  farama.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Dcstino.  1956.  365  pages.  60  ptas. 
This  young  (thirty-year-old)  writer’s  latest 
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novel  was  awarded  the  twelfth  annual  Eu¬ 
genio  Nadal  Prize  for  1955,  and  now  Ediciones 
Destino  has  added  it  to  its  editions  of  works 
by  such  well-known  authors  as  Azorfn,  Mara- 
gall,  Laforet,  Cela,  and  Gironella.  El  farama 
lielongs  to  the  Spanish  tradition  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  novel  {La  Celestina,  Gald6s,  Valle- 
Inclin).  The  title  refers  to  a  short  branch  of 
the  Tagus,  near  Madrid,  and  it  is  the  river 
that  forms  the  background  for  the  few  events 
and  much  talk.  Very  little  happens,  but  the 
conversations  of  the  many  men  and  women, 
the  young  boys  and  girls  who  picnic  on  the 
river  bank  and  at  a  nearby  inn  one  whole 
Sunday,  comprise  a  novel  which  is  much  more 
active,  intense,  and  alive  than  many  “story” 
novels.  The  dialogue,  occasionally  interrupted 
by  the  briefest  narrative  expositions,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  merit  of  this  excellent  novel:  It  is 
authentic. 

Edmundo  Garcia-Girdn 
Western  Reserve  University 

*  Santiago  Santamarfa  Villen.  Mantis  re- 
ligiosa.  Zaragoza.  Heraldo.  1956.  244 
pages. 

Like  the  praying  mantis,  who  does  away  with 
her  mate  after  he  has  played  his  role,  the 
heroine  of  this  novel  discards  her  lover  after 
the  birth  of  the  child  she  and  her  telegrapher 
husband  hoped  for.  Unlike  the  insect,  she 
struggles  long,  anxious  years  before  killing 
her  vindictive  partner  in  adultery.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  stunned  and  too  proud  to  forgive  his 
wife  until  some  time  after  her  release  from 
prison,  eventually  relents,  but  too  late. 

Valencia  is  the  setting.  Dialogue  is  well 
handled.  Some  passages  resemble  brief  philo¬ 
sophical  essays.  The  author,  a  physician,  is 
also  a  published  poet  and  essayist. 

Daniel  S.  Keller 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

*  Juan  Antonio  de  Zunzunegui.  El  camidn 
justiciero.  Barcelona.  Noguer.  1956.  243 
pages.  70  ptas. 

ITie  setting  for  Zunzunegui’s  novel  is  Bilbao 
and  Madrid  in  the  period  before  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  TTie  background  of  the  protago¬ 
nist,  Felif)e  Ularqui — son  of  a  sidewalk  ven¬ 
dor  and  a  Norwegian  sailor — is  carefully 
documented  as  he  develops  into  the  intelli¬ 
gent  cynic,  who,  like  Stendhal’s  Julien  Sorel, 
is  at  war  with  society.  Intellectually  gifted  but 
lacking  ethical  principles,  Felipe  makes  his 
first  big  step  to  success  by  trampling  Consuelo, 
the  woman  whom  he  ruins  financially  and 
morally. 


With  Consueio’s  money  and  two  degrees  in 
law  and  engineering,  he  arrives  in  Madrid  in 
1931,  just  as  the  monarchy  falls.  The  moment 
is  propitious  for  an  unprincipled  man.  As  po¬ 
litical  factions  jockey  for  power,  Felipe  bides 
his  time  until  he  can  be  sure  of  casting  his  lot 
with  the  winners.  And  success  comes  to  the 
talented  man  without  scruples.  He  is  a  Catho¬ 
lic  deputy  of  the  Accidn  Popular.  He  is  on  the 
point  of  marrying  a  millionaire  countess, 
whose  millionaire  aunt  has  taken  him  under 
her  protection.  A  bishop  is  to  perform  the 
wedding  ceremony.  TTien  on  the  powerful 
final  page  justice  comes,  as  Consuelo's  friend 
had  said  it  would,  in  the  guise  of  a  Madrid 
garbage  truck. 

El  camidn  justiciero  is  not  a  pretty  story. 
For  Zunzunegui  Spain  is  a  country  of  picaros, 
and  Felipe  represents  the  moral  bankruptcy 
of  a  man  who  can  say  cynically  and  triumph¬ 
antly,  “What  a  splendid  farce  my  life  is  going 
to  be!” 

John  C.  Dowling 
Texas  Technological  College 

Dimaso  Alonso,  Jos^  M.  Blecua.  Anto- 
logia  de  la  poesia  espahola.  Poesia  de  tipo 
tradicional.  Madrid.  Gredos.  1956.  Ixxxvi 
263  pages. 

The  introduction  presents  a  survey  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  pmpular  type  of  Spanish  poetry 
since  about  the  twelfth  century  and  gives  some 
indication  of  the  research  published  on  the 
subject.  The  collection  of  501  selections  in¬ 
cludes  a  section  of  319  anonymous  poems  fol¬ 
lowed  by  lyrics  of  known  poets  from  Berceo 
to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Age.  The  collectors 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  popular  lyricism  and 
have  revealed  clearly  the  importance  of  the 
intercourse  over  the  centuries  between  the 
popular  and  the  learned.  The  volume’s  size 
and  scope  make  the  anthology  both  useful 
and  attractive. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

**  Antologia  de  la  poesia  Madi.  Buenos 
Aires.  Madf.  1955.  133  pages,  ill. 

MadI  is  another  “ism”  in  poetry,  coming  from 
the  lirico-idealista-romdntico,  but  “this  poetry 
is  of  tcxlay,  with  deep  roots  in  the  present.” 
The  movement  and  its  followers  are  dy¬ 
namic  with  their  stream-of<onsciousness  type 
of  poetry.  TTie  subject  material  is  philo¬ 
sophical  and  metaphysical,  with  overtones  of 
symbolism,  attributed  perhaps  to  Baudelaire. 
By  and  large,  the  book  presents  very  poignant, 
moving  reading  to  anyone  interested  in  delv¬ 
ing,  poetically,  into  the  realms  of  philosophy. 
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Tlie  book,  in  its  physical  make-up,  is  an 
experimental  joy,  with  each  poet’s  picture  ac¬ 
companying  his  verse  and  no  capitals  used. 

Helen  Jane  Le  Roux 
Bass  River,  Mass. 

*  (fonzalo  (^rdero  Divila.  Montana  azul. 
Cuenca.  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana. 
1956,  Iviii  -)-  221  pages.  $20  m/ec. 

Tliis  Ecuadorian  author  belongs  to  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  Spanish  American  poets  who  were 
awakened  by  the  modernist  spirit  and  verse 
forms  of  Rulicn  Dario.  However,  the  former 
retains  much  of  the  style  of  the  neo-classic  and 
post-romantic  poets,  and  less  of  the  spirit  of 
poetic  reform  and  innovation.  Rhetorical  pas¬ 
sages  and  bombastic  outbursts  detract  from 
poetic  sensitivity,  while  the  meticulous  eupho¬ 
ny  of  words  suggests  artificiality  rather  than 
sincere  inspiration.  The  poet  is  identified  with 
a  schcx)!  from  Cuenca,  and  he  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  as  Victor  Manuel  Allxirnoz  informs 
us  in  the  prologue.  TTie  poems  that  convey  a 
personal  message  attain  in  this  collection  the 
highest  stature. 

Manuel  //.  Guerra 
State  University  Teachers  College 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Vicente  Echeverrfa  del  Prado.  La  dicha 
lenta.  Mexico.  Presentes.  1956.  81  pages. 
In  this  slender  volume,  a  gifted  poet  redefines 
happiness  and  sadness,  recreates  in  daring  and 
untarnished  images  the  supreme  joys  of  love, 
and  reveals  himself  a  master  of  the  sonnet, 
wonderfully  sensitive  to  the  treasures  of  his 
native  tongue. 

TTiere  is  something  of  Ortega  y  Ciasset  in 
the  lines:  dicha  es  anticipo  de  milagro  en 

las  cosas  sencillas”;  “Sabe  a  dicha  cl  espfritu 
que  sabe  inventar  corazones.”  And  in  three 
lines  which  represent  a  poetic  victory  of  Love 
over  Time, 

Fn  ti  toy  el  que  fui,  qulrn  etti  tirndo, 
y  el  que  teri  cuando  cl  ocato  baje 
a  rrvcsiir  tu  rota  con  tu  atuendo. 

Boethius’s  definition  of  Eternity  may  be  re¬ 
membered:  "Aeternitas  igitur  cst  intermina- 
bilis  vitae  tota  simul  et  perfecta  possessio.” 
But  the  poet  knows  that  one’s  life  is  not  end¬ 
less,  and  so  Love’s  victory,  at  least  on  earth, 
must  be  ephemeral. 

joseph  //.  Silverman 
University  of  California  at  Ijos  Angeles 

■  Jaime  Garcia  Terras.  Las  provincias  del 
aire.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ6- 
mica.  1956.  90  pages.  $10  m/mex. 

The  Mexican  poet  Garcia  Terras  has  organ¬ 


ized  this  neat  volume  of  poems  in  four  sec¬ 
tions:  “El  Hermann  Menor,”  “Correo  Noc- 
turno,”  “Los  Cinco  Sentidos,”  and  “Tcn- 
tativa.’’  His  accent  is  dry  and  quiet.  His 
images  function  in  a  realm  of  intellectual 
idealism  and  his  most  serious  concern  is  with 
“words,”  the  raw  material  of  poetry.  The 
whole  book  is  saturated  with  this  struggle  to 
conquer  the  right  word.  Perhaps  the  poet’s 
anxiety  in  this  search  detracts  the  reader  from 
enjoying  his  verse  as  such.  If  Garcia  Terras 
would  relax  and  let  himself  “be,”  expressing 
freely  what  he  needs  to  say,  his  poems  could 
gain  in  emotion  what  they  would  lack  in 
strictness.  Las  provincias  del  aire  is  a  good 
exercise  in  poetic  discipline,  not  a  ripe  prod¬ 
uct  of  poetic  wisdom. 

Maria  Teresa  Babin 
New  Yorl(  University 

M.  Joglar  Cacho.  Faena  intima.  San  Juan, 

I^.  R.  The  Author.  1955.  166  pages. 

Critics  who  have  looked  with  disapproval  on 
the  vanguardist  “experiments”  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Puerto  Rican  poetry  will  rejoice  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  this  poet  sincere  simplicity  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  use  of  traditional  verse  forms.  Par¬ 
ticularly  effective  are  the  sonnets  and  the 
strongly  sonorous  romances.  It  is  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Puerto  Rican  landscape  with  its 
palma,  bambti,  and  flamboydn,  that  we  find 
in  him  a  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  ap- 
firoach.  His  imagery  is  often  reminiscent  of 
the  Ecuadorian  Carrera  Andrade  in  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  small  detail,  the  humble  object, 
and  the  natural  world  which  surrounds  us. 

Dorothy  E.  Harth 
Pompey,  N.  Y. 

**  Manuel  Pacheco.  Ijos  caballos  del  alba. 

Madrid.  Ensayos.  1954.  15-|-  127  pages. 

25  ptas. 

Pacheco  writes  poetry  from  the  heart — sweet, 
sincere,  and  uncomplicated.  The  btxik  is  di¬ 
vided  into  several  sections;  the  first  consists  of 
cartas  to  friends,  beautiful  homages  to  their 
various  relationships.  Another  is  composed  of 
Christmas  poems  which  demonstrate  a  deep 
religious  conviction.  His  descriptions  are  not 
verbose  nor  does  he  employ  occult  symbolism, 
which  makes  his  work  easy  yet  profound 
reading,  poetry  which  is  meant  to  be  reread 
and  becomes  more  meaningful  with  each 
scrutinization,  especially  those  poems  dealing 
with  religious  themes.  Pacheco  is  obviously  a 
poet  of  the  people;  his  poetry  reflects  his  diffi¬ 
cult  life,  but  also  an  unshakable  faith  in  his 
fellow  men.  Helen  fane  Le  Roux 

Bass  River,  Mass. 
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**  Jose  Man'a  Castro  Calvo.  Antr  el  misterio 
y  otros  ensayos.  Madrid.  Insula.  1955.  244 
pages.  50  ptas. 

The  literary  tone  and  purpose  of  this  volume 
are  set  by  a  prefatory  quotation  from  Emer¬ 
son’s  Essays:  “The  virtue  of  art  lies  in  detach¬ 
ment,  in  sequestering  one  object  from  the  em¬ 
barrassing  variety.”  The  author  seeks  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  enigma  of  small  things  and  trivial 
lives,  isolating  them  and  treating  them  with 
warmth,  perception,  and  sympathetic  sensi¬ 
tivity.  Tlie  titular  essay  is  an  intimate  look 
into  the  diary  of  a  successful  surgeon  who  in 
turn  confronts  the  ultimate,  bitter-sweet  mys¬ 
tery  of  death.  Many  of  the  others  give  a  re¬ 
vealing,  microscopic  glimpse  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people  caught  in  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  a  life  whose  mysteries  they  cannot 
fathom.  TTiis  interesting  hook  also  has  short 
literary  appreciations  of  men  like  fos^  Asun- 
ci6n  Silva,  Thomas  Merton,  and  Chesterton. 

Richard  M.  Mil^ulsl^i 
Cdrdoba,  Argentina 

*  Florentino  Pifrez  Embid,  et  al.  Estudios 
sobre  Men^ndez  Pelayo.  Madrid.  Na- 
cional.  1956.  587  pages.  80  ptas. 
Florentino  Perez  Embid  is  the  author  of  the 
short  preface  and  one  of  the  contributors,  but 
the  book  is  a  joint  effort  by  twenty-two  Span¬ 
ish  intellectuals,  among  them  Arturo  Fari- 
nclli,  Jos^  Maria  de  Cossio,  Eugenio  d’Ors, 
Azorin,  Enrique  Sinchez  Keyes,  Luis  Ara- 
quistiin,  Gregorio  MaraiVm,  et  al.  This  com¬ 
pilation  of  essays  and  articles  on  the  work  of 
Spain’s  titan  of  literary  criticism  and  erudi¬ 
tion,  Men^ndez  Pelayo,  is  inspired  by  an 
homenaje  celebrating  the  centenary  of  his 
birth. 

Judging  by  the  dedication  “A  los  Espanolcs 
que  quieren  construir  en  paz  una  Espatia  hel 
a  si  misma,”  and  the  admonition  that  neither 
his  works  (Pelayo’s)  nor  those  of  his  critics 
can  be  misconstrued  to  portray  Pelayo  as  any¬ 
thing  but  an  unbiased  scholar,  the  reader 
senses  that  the  eulogy  of  Pelayo’s  work  is 
committed  to  something  other  than  an  objec¬ 
tive  appraisal.  The  tribute  is  perfectly  befit¬ 
ting  the  author  of  Ortgenes  de  la  novela  and 
Ihstoria  de  las  ideas  esteticas,  etc.,  but  it  seems 
a  little  naive  to  say  that  the  man  was  not 
"hombre  de  parcialidad,  de  partido  o  de  guer¬ 
rilla  .  .  in  the  Spain  of  his  day.  This  senti¬ 
mental  attachment  is  deplored,  but  it  is  com¬ 
pensated  by  articles  that  appreciate  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  master’s  work,  without  mas¬ 
querading  as  an  unbiased  critique. 

The  extensive  bibliography  should  be  a 
helpful  source  for  American  scholars  who 


pursue  the  study  of  Men^ndez  Pelayo. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
State  University  Teachers  College 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


**  Arturo  Uslar-Pietri.  Valores  humanos. 
Caracas.  Edime.  1956.  284  pages  -|-  33 
plates. 

ITiis  work  is  a  collection  of  thirty-five  sketches 
of  significant  figures  in  world  history.  Not¬ 
able  persons  from  different  ages  and  diverse 
lands  are  treated:  Abraham,  Caesar,  Dante, 
.Montaigne,  Rubens,  Quevedo,  Cioethe,  Walt 
Whitman,  Tolstoy,  Freud,  Gandhi,  etc.  Orig¬ 
inally  delivered  as  television  chats  in  Caracas, 
these  literary  portraits  lend  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  to  the  printed  page.  With  clarity  and 
concisenesss,  Uslar-Pietri  situates  these  emi¬ 
nent  personages  in  their  own  milieu  and  dem¬ 
onstrates  their  impact  upon  the  progress  of 
mankind.  The  author  approaches  the  lives  of 
his  subjects  with  an  artist’s  fine  sensitivity. 
He  releases  them  from  the  pages  of  history, 
and  they  are  human  beings  come  to  life. 

Donald  W.  Bleznicl( 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Gregorio  Prieto.  Dibujos  de  Garcia  Ijorca. 
Madrid.  Aguado.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  29  pages 
-}-  50  plates.  80  ptas. 

Prieto,  a  painter  himself  and  friend  of  the 
poet,  revised  and  corrected  this  collection  of 
Dirca’s  sketches,  first  published  in  1949.  In 
his  twenty-page  introduction,  Prieto  stresses 
the  |X)int  that,  while  Imtcz  was  officially  a 
[X)et,  painting  was  his  secret  love.  According 
to  Prieto’s  color  analysis  (and  certainly  the 
reader  of  Lorca’s  jxjetry  would  reach  the  same 
conclusions),  green  was  l.x)rca’s  favorite  color, 
then  red — more  often  suggested  than  named; 
yellow — the  color  of  sunshine  and  joy — was 
used  to  dissimulate  the  deep  red  wound  under¬ 
neath;  white  was  also  used  impr)rtantly. 

TEe  sketches  themselves,  made  to  illustrate 
the  poet’s  plays  or  poems  or  created  for  a 
friend,  have  a  childlike  quality,  an  affinity 
with  Surrealism,  and  a  strongly  religious  note. 
Prieto  comments  that  I^rca  played  with  his 
paintings  like  toys,  then  gave  them  away  as 
presents. 

The  cover,  executed  by  Prieto,  shows  Gar¬ 
cia  I-orca,  arm  over  his  head,  holding  a  poem; 
in  the  foreground  is  a  pansy.  This  picture  ac¬ 
quires  added  significance  in  the  light  of  J.-L. 
Schonberg’s  article  in  Le  Eigaro  Littbraire  of 
September  29,  1956,  and  his  recent  book  (see 
H.A.  31:4,  p.  381). 
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*  Cetireo  Rodrlguez-Aguilera.  Antologia 
etpaHola  de  arte  content pordneo.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Barna.  1955.  169  pages  -}-  108  plates. 
An  interesting  collection  of  whole-page  black- 
and-white  illustrations  showing  some  of  the 
work  of  the  younger  Spanish  artists  (those 
born  between,  say,  1910  and  1930),  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  text  which,  except  for  some  factual 
information,  is  wholly  dispensable.  Tlie  aes¬ 
thetic  dilemma  of  our  generation  emerges 
clearly  in  these  pages.  The  masters  of  Modern 
Art  (upitalized!)  have  explored  every  possi¬ 
bility,  have  gone  in  every  direction,  have  per¬ 
fected  every  utterance  of  revolutionary  indi¬ 
vidualism  to  a  degree  that  whatever  the  young 
painters  try  to  do  will  always  appear  deriva¬ 
tive,  will  always  seem  a  pale  reflection  of  some 
Cireat  Old  Man.  In  order  to  be  truly  "progres¬ 
sive,"  our  painters  would  have  to  start  over 
again  where  the  Rococo  painters  left  off, 
would  have  to  forego  the  romantic  dream  of 
(xrpetual  revolution  itself. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Breve  historia  del 
teatro  latinoamericano.  Mexico.  Studium. 
1956.  239  pages.  $2.50. 

The  well-known  specialist  in  the  l^tin  Ameri¬ 
can  theater  presents  a  bibliography  of  plays 
produced  in  Ibero-Am^rica  from  the  pre- 
Columbian  days  to  the  contemporary  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  Tlie  main  divisions  comprise  a 
colonial,  an  independent,  and  an  extensive 
modern  period.  Due  to  their  prominent  the¬ 
atrical  activities,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  countries, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil  are  discused  in  separate 
chapters.  Each  division  has  an  appendix  of 
source  material;  there  is  a  generous  biblio¬ 
graphical  section  dealing  with  critical  and  ref¬ 
erence  material  arranged  by  countries,  and  a 
general  index  of  authors  and  plays. 

Professor  Jones  admits  the  "passing"  values 
of  the  I^tin  American  stage  during  the  neo¬ 
classical  and  romantic  era  but  he  also  shows 
the  more  promising  present-day  achievements. 
Resides  a  short  introduction  for  each  division, 
the  author  includes  critical  commentaries  for 
the  more  outstanding  playwrights. 

A  long-needed  outline  and  introduction  for 
the  student  of  the  Latin  American  theater. 

H.  E.  Lewald 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

*  Luis  Reyes  de  la  Maza.  El  teatro  en  1857 
y  sus  antecedentes.  Universidad  Nacional. 
Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1956.  430 
pages. 

In  this  volume  there  are  reproduced  the  pub¬ 


lished  announcemenu  of  the  theatrical  func¬ 
tions  in  Mexico  for  the  years  1855-1857,  to¬ 
gether  with  commentaries  which  appeared  in 
the  press  regarding  the  plays  and  their  recep>- 
tion  by  the  public.  For  each  year  there  is  a 
brief  survey  of  the  theatrical  movement,  indi¬ 
cating  the  nature  of  the  productions,  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  several  theaters,  and  some 
information  respiecting  the  actors  and  actresses 
who  were  outstanding  during  the  p)eriod.  The 
interesting  volume  reveals  the  character  of  the 
works  p)erformed  and  the  kind  of  a  reception 
accorded  to  them  by  the  Mexicans.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  cer¬ 
tain  asp>ects  of  the  cultural  life  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1857. 

Roscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Juliin  Marfas.  Filosofta  actual  y  existen- 
cialismo  en  Espaha.  Madrid.  Revista  de 
Occidente.  1955.  376  pages.  60  ptas. 

This  book  is  essentially  a  re-edition  of  two 
previously  published  works  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor;  La  filosofia  espahola  actual  (1948)  and 
El  existencialismo  en  Espaha  (1953).  Marfas 
interprets  here  in  a  series  of  masterly  studies, 
in  which  he  continuously  transcends  the  pure¬ 
ly  modern  and  Spanish  aspects  of  his  theme, 
the  work  of  those  masters  who  formed  his 
own  philoso|)hy:  Ortega,  Unamuno,  and 
Zubiri. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Joan  Corominas.  Diccionario  critico  eti- 
moldgico  de  la  lengua  castellana.  Ill:  L- 
Re.  Berna.  Francke.  1954.  1,117  2<oI. 
pages.  54.50  Sw.  fr. 

TTte  p)enultimate  volume  of  this  already  fa¬ 
mous  work  appiears  well  within  the  time  set 
for  the  completion  of  the  whole.  This  must 
be  somewhat  of  a  record  for  Spanish  linguistic 
publications,  if  one  recalls  the  way  in  which 
the  Cuervo  Diccionario  and  the  Diccionario 
histdrico  bogged  down  after  promising  starts. 
It  is  likely  that  the  fourth  volume  will  appiear 
by  the  time  this  review  actually  app)ears  in 
print. 

The  wealth  of  documentation  continues  to 
appear  in  the  present  volume,  as  an  examina¬ 
tion,  say,  of  the  entry  quejar  will  show.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Corominas  agrees  with  the  present  writ¬ 
er,  against  Singleton  and  Castro,  that  *tjues- 
tiare  must  be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  historical 
phonetic  criteria,  and  we  applaud  the  unfash¬ 
ionable  statement  that,  given  exceptions  de¬ 
rived  from  special  laws,  analogy,  social  status, 
etc.,  "las  leyes  fon6tica$  sf  son  alwolutas."  Our 
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h'*''?rtfelt  thanks  to  this  eminent  philologist  for 
not  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  wash. 

Laurence  Poston,  Jr. 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

*  Maria  Carmen  de  Artigas-Sanz.  El  lihro 
romdntico  en  Espafla.  I:  VaJoracidn  his- 
tdrica.  II:  Uminas.  Ill:  Acervo  patri¬ 
monial.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  dc  In- 
vestigaciones  Cientiheas.  1953,  1954,  1955. 
xliii  4-  375,  xxxi  191  plates,  xi  4*  867 

pages- 

This  work  is  a  valuable  bibliographical  tool 
in  Spanish  Romanticism.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  the  author  has  selected  two  thousand 
books  and  journals  printed  in  Spain  between 


\ 


"The  fighting  of  any  authentic  bullfighter  nriutt  be 
made  up  of  three  elementt:  technique,  aesthetics  and 
what  Juan  Belmonte  called  ‘inner  sentiment.*  These 
three  elements  may  be  combined  in  different  ways  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  man’s  temperament,  but  they  must  al¬ 
ways  harmonize.” 

Bulls  and  Bullfighting,  J.  L.  Acquaroni 


1820  and  1860.  Hie  physical  and  artistic  traits 
of  these  works  are  carefully  and  thoroughly 
examined.  Volume  III  (divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions)  is  probably  of  most  value  to  the  literary 
critic.  The  bulk  of  this  volume  contains  a 
chronological  listing  of  works  published  be¬ 
tween  1820  and  1860  with  additional  earlier 
and  later  listings.  Within  each  year  the  works 
are  thematically  divided  with  entries  for  lit¬ 
erature,  architecture,  education,  etc.  There 
are  several  useful  indices:  an  onomastic  one  of 
writers  and  artists,  a  subject  index,  an  index 
indicating  the  location  of- works  in  Spanish 
libraries,  and  an  index  of  publishers  and 
printers,  Donald  W.  Blezmclf 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

K  M 


“Benjamin  Subercaseaux  thinki  there  should  be  a 
new  sort  of  school  that  would  provide  ‘training  in 
social  behavior,  urbanity,  protocol,  and  good  manners 
for  those  who  have  missed  out  for  any  one  of  several 
reasons,  except  lack  of  money.*  *’ 

Amdricat 


Books  in  Italian 

( For  other  Booths  in  Italian,  see  '“Head-Liners" ) 


*  Mario  Marcaz7jn.  Nostro  Ottocento.  Bres¬ 
cia.  "Ij  Scuola.”  1955.  359  pages.  1,800  I. 
These  essays  on  Italian  Romanticism,  with 
emphasis  on  Man7.oni  and  Leopardi,  will 
probably  delight  the  patient  scholar  who  is 
initiated  in  involved  criticism  and  rhetorical 
philosophy,  especially  if  he  has  time  to  read 
and  reread  the  intricate  paragraphs  that  run 
well  over  two  pages  in  length:  The  average 
student  will  find  them  difficult,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  reader,  mostly  incomprehensible.  But 
dogged  porseverance  can  reward  the  intimate 
contacts  with  Niccolb  Tommaseo,  who  wrote: 
“M’immagino  che  la  poesia  sia  qualcosa  di 
simile  alia  fresche7.za:  la  novid  i  freschezza, 
la  donna  i  freschezza,  la  morte  h  freschezza”; 
with  Alessandro  Manzoni,  whose  treatment 
of  the  “paesaggio”  in  his  Promessi  sposi  is  so 
masterful,  creative,  poetic;  with  the  minor 
fKxt  Giovita  Scalvini,  mistrustful  of  self.  Ro¬ 
manticism’s  first  victim;  with  tempestuous 
Tommaso  Grossi,  not  yet  fully  discovered  by 
criticism;  with  Berchet,  “poeta  che  avr^  sem- 
pre  una  parola  da  dire  al  cuore  degli  Italiani"; 
and  especially  rewarding  will  be  the  contact 
with  the  great  Giacomo  Ixopardi,  whose 
pessimism  led  him  to  intimate  that  “il  vero  . . . 
non  fu  mai  hello.” 

By  far  the  most  masterful  essays  are  II  par- 
saggio  dei  promessi  sposi  and  Ijeopardi  e  I’om- 
hra  di  liruto;  in  the  latter  the  author  disserts 
on  “se  il  Bruto  ...  sia  o  non  sia  da  accettarsi 
come  un’apologia  del  suicidio,  se  implichi  il 
rifiuto  della  virtu.”  Three  shorter  essays  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Dali’ Ottocento  al  Novecento, 
chapter  bibliographies,  and  a  fine  picture  of 
the  venerable-looking  Tommaseo  on  the  book 
jacket  further  enrich  the  volume. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  Al(ron 

Salvatore  Rosati.  Storia  della  letteratura 

americana.  Torino.  Radio  Italiana.  1956. 

300  pages.  1,700  1. 

An  informative,  neat  account  of  the  history  of 
American  literature,  as  presented  on  the  Ital¬ 
ian  radio  network’s  “Third  Programme”  du¬ 
ring  1955,  is  the  basis  of  this  extremely  readable 
volume  on  the  principal  .American  writers  and 
literary  movements  from  the  Colonial  period 
down  to  contemporary  criticism.  Biographical 
notes  and  bibliographical  information  round 
nut  the  critical  apparatus,  and,  owing  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  work,  frequent  illus¬ 


trative  citations  of  representative  and  charac¬ 
teristic  passages  are  also  included. 

To  the  American  reader,  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  American  literature  in  European 
intellectual  circles,  the  introduction  will  be  of 
sfiecial  interest.  Rosati  observes,  for  instance, 
perhaps  too  broadly,  that  while  no  Italian 
writer  of  note  who  had  been  banned  under  the 
Fascists  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  war,  one 
such  American  did,  and  that  was  Heming¬ 
way.  Further,  differentiating  between  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  literature,  the  critic  points  out 
the  close  relationship  which  exists  between 
American  literature  and  the  circumambient 
society,  a  relationship  closer  than  in  any  other 
literature  and  tending  to  make  it  less  easy  of 
access  to  the  outside  world  unac(]uainted  with 
its  essential  inner  tensions. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

*  Giorgio  Bassani.  Cinque  storie  ferraresi. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1956.  265  pages.  1,200  1. 
Bassani’s  talent  is  “Baudelaireanly”  ninety- 
eight  percent  perspiration.  These  tales,  based 
on  personal  experience,  have  been  elaborately 
refashioned  from  previous  printings  and  now 
constitute  an  organic  whole,  depicting  vividly 
many  aspects  of  the  social  and  political  life  of 
Ferrara  in  the  past  half-century,  particularly 
of  its  small  Jewish  colony  which  has  a  role  in 
every  story.  The  author  is  not  a  born  story¬ 
teller  and  in  rejecting  the  usual  techniques  of 
narration,  to  seek  a  method  that  reminds  one 
too  often  of  a  New  Yorker  profile,  he  some¬ 
times  ends  by  persuading  us  that  he  has  no 
story  to  tell  after  all;  yet  the  net  effect  is  of 
having  shared  a  real  experience,  which  in  the 
third  and  especially  in  the  fifth  story  can  also 
really  grip  the  emotions.  The  fourth  would  be 
an  amusing  caricature  of  the  author’s  manner 
— if  it  were  amusing  at  all.  Except  for  this 
(juite  preposterous  bore,  all  the  stories  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  hy  sobriety  of  tone  and  effective 
characterization. 

The  volume  won  the  Strega  prize  for  1956. 

Alfred  Gal  pin 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Giovanni  Gomisso.  Storia  di  un  patri- 
monio.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1956.  160 
pages. 

Gomisso’s  latest  novel  is  an  interesting  com¬ 
mentary  and  portrayal  of  the  changing  tern- 
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per  of  Italian  character  as  seen  through  the 
political  and  social  events,  changes,  and  up¬ 
heavals  occurring  on  a  Venetian  estate  in  the 
Po  Valley  from  1848  down  to  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  First  World  War. 

The  principal  character  is  old  Lorenzo 
Mainardi,  veritable  giant  of  the  soil,  whose 
early  life  was  devoted  to  the  sole  objective  of 
restoring  tbe  family  fortunes  seriously  im¬ 
paired  by  bis  romantically  inclined  and  na- 
tinnalistically  enthusiastic  mother,  and  who 
soon  became  so  completely  absorbed  in  his 
closc-fistedness  and  iron-willed  work  that  his 
daily  life  comes  to  resemble  more  and  more 
that  of  tbe  ordinary  peasant.  I^renzo’s  ille¬ 
gitimate  son  Celeste  is  hated  by  his  father  and 
sinks  lower  and  lower  into  the  abjection  of 
alcoholism.  But  Celeste’s  wife,  the  scheming 
and  ambitious  Gilda,  is  a  match  for  old  Ix>- 
renzo  and  manages  to  secure  the  Inheritance 
for  her  own  two  sons.  TTie  latter,  strong¬ 
muscled  men  with  no  training  or  culture,  be¬ 
come  tbe  easy  prey  of  postwar  agitators  and 
squander  everything  in  a  mad  rush  towards 
financial  disaster.  There  is  nothing  left  for 
them  to  do  but  to  emigrate,  which  they  do 
with  the  same  high  spirits  with  which  they 
had  signed  promissory  notes  and  purchased 
useless  equipment. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

Francesco  l^eonetti.  Fumo,  fuoco  e  dis- 
petto.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1956.  212  pages. 
800  1. 

This  is  an  unusual  piece  of  work  for  Elio 
Vittorini  to  have  chosen  for  an  Einaudi  col¬ 
lection.  Although  it  is  called  a  novel,  it  is 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  a  random,  highly 
sensitive  commentary  on  nothing  short  of  life 
itself.  The  writer  is  endowed  with  a  most 
illuminating  imagination  and,  what  is  even 
more  rare  in  a  young  man  with  nothing  aca¬ 
demic  about  him,  a  highly  finished  style.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  qualities,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
who  would  read  through  as  a  book  something 
that  is  of  no  particular  genre  and  has  no  point 
to  make  in  a  world  where  so  many  points 
prick  our  attention. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York,  N.  y. 

Margherita  Morazzoni.  J’attends  mon 
astre.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1956.  61  pages. 
250  1. 

In  this  brief  three  act  Italian  play  which  won 
the  Premio  Gastaldi  in  1956,  frustrated  young 
love  seeks  in  vain  a  second  chance  when 
Count  Adalberto,  middle-aged  and  deserte<l 


by  his  wife,  meets  Berenice,  his  boyhood 
sweetheart  who  is  now  a  teacher,  unmarried, 
and  still  attractive.  The  title  refers  to  the  in¬ 
scription  on  a  pin  which  he  gave  her  long  ago, 
the  loss  of  which  brings  them  together  again. 
He  still  loves  her,  but  since  he  is  married,  he 
is  powerless  to  wed  again.  The  tragedy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Berenice  has  been  faithful  too 
long  to  an  ideal.  Though  she  is  free  at  last, 
she  can  only  offer  friendship  to  Doctor  An¬ 
tonio,  a  lifelong  admirer  who  proposes  mar¬ 
riage.  She  is  alone  and  weeping  at  the  final 
curtain.  However,  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  Doctor  may  (x^rsuade  her. 

Tliis  charming  little  play  with  its  cast  of 
young  people:  Berenice’s  nephew,  niece,  pu¬ 
pil,  and  the  mysterious  young  I^o  might 
serve  well  for  school  productions  where  short 
Italian  plays  of  suitable  nature  are  sought. 

Karl  G.  Bottke 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Tito  Palazzetti.  Pi  fronte  al  .  .  .  San 
Gabriele.  Milano.  Ciastaldi.  1956.  4f  paizes. 
200  1. 

Antonio  Miceli.  Genesio.  Milano.  Gas¬ 
taldi.  1956.  77  pages.  300  1. 

TTiese  two  unpretentious  plays  received  the 
Gastaldi  prize  in  1955.  Tito  Palazzetti  revives 
an  episode  of  the  First  World  War.  Antonio 
Miceli  tells  the  familiar  anecdote  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  son  who  is  sent  to  town  by  his  ambitious 
mother  to  become  a  doctor.  Much  to  his  fath¬ 
er’s  delight  the  boy  returns  without  any 
medical  knowledge,  which  enables  the  father 
to  take  the  son  into  his  business.  Neither  of 
the  two  plays  shows  any  originality  or  literary 
merit  in  the  treatment  of  the  familiar  plots. 

Adelheid  G.  Ijsdewig 
Hamilton  College  IJbrary 

*  Paolo  Roseti.  Patria.  Milano.  Gastaldi. 
1955.  101  pages.  400  1. 

The  short  fictional  pieces  and  autobiographi¬ 
cal  bits  in  this  collection  are  not  properly  stor¬ 
ies,  but  rather  sketches.  The  collection  divides 
itself  roughly  into  two  parts;  one  contains 
pieces  written  rather  recently,  within  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  these  treat  of  contemporary 
matters,  of  war  and  its  aftermath;  a  second 
group,  the  larger,  contains  certain  accounts  of 
the  author’s  student  days  and  his  long  life  as 
an  educator  and  teacher. 

The  sketches  dealing  with  the  war  are  not 
particularly  effective,  perhaps  because  what 
seems  to  be  of  highest  prominence  in  them  is 
not  the  fact  of  war,  but  rather  the  wonder  of 
the  narrator  as  he  sees  himself  moving 
through  it.  TTie  pieces  are  somewhat  too  full 
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of  this  wonder  to  make  them  meaningful-^in 
the  way  that  Giuseppe  Berto  has  made  just 
such  stories  meaningful.  The  writings  dealing 
with  the  author’s  scholastic  and  teaching  ca¬ 
reers,  however,  have  a  great  deal  of  charm 
and  the  ring  of  reality.  “Come  cominci6  la 
mia  carriera  scolastica”  contains  a  sharp-eyed, 
sympathetic  account  of  a  professor  who  loses 
his  post  because  he  cannot  maintain  class  dis¬ 
cipline.  “La  licenza  elemcntare”  describes  in 
marvelous  and  clean  detail  a  group  of  Fourth 
Class  students  on  examination  day.  These  two 
sketches  alone  make  this  collection  a  reward¬ 
ing  one. 

Robert  V.  Williams 
University  of  Arizona 

•  Vincenzo  Terpolilli.  Parole.  Milano.  Gas- 
taldi.  1956.  118  pages.  450  1. 

TTiis  is  an  incredible  book.  TTic  reader  has  the 
impression  that  Terpolilli  sat  down  some¬ 
where  and  determined  to  write  a  volume  of 
poems.  TTie  result  is  some  extremely  poor 
prose  in  verse.  He  certainly  shows  a  few  com¬ 
mendable  human  attitudes:  He  advocates 
peace  and  equal  rights  for  women,  is  against 
racial  discrimination  and  dropping  atomic 
bombs.  Rut  all  this,  resp>ectable  as  it  may  be, 
is  not  enough  for  creating  poetry. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view,  Terpolilli 
uses  worn-out  expressions  and  cheap  rhetoric. 
He  writes  in  conventional  meters  without 
knowing  the  rules  that  govern  them.  And  the 
misprints  are  so  many  that  one  begins  to  doubt 
if  he  knows  Italian  sufficiently  well  to  write 
anything  at  all.  To  the  present  reviewer  these 
Parole  (a  title  which,  incidentally,  reproduces 
the  title  of  a  notable  collection  of  poems  by 
Umberto  Saba)  are  nothing  but  poor,  discon¬ 
nected  “words.”  Giovanni  Cecchetti 

Tulane  University 

Giuseppe  Zappulla.  Poesie.  Roma.  Armo- 
nismo.  1956.  164  pages.  1,000  1. 

In  this  volume  Giuseppe  Zappulla  has  col¬ 
lected  the  best  [K>em$  he  has  written  over  a 
span  of  more  than  thirty  years.  The  book  is 
divided  into  several  sections,  the  last  of  which 
contains  a  group  of  translations  from  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  mood  pervading  almost  every  line  is 
one  of  melancholy,  but  fortunately  it  seldom 
becomes  excessive  sentimentality.  TTie  themes 
are  the  eternal  themes  of  all  poetry — love, 
death,  youth,  nature — treated  in  a  somewhat 
romantic  vein.  Descriptive  elements  prevail, 
and  they  generally  remain  external,  for,  in 
spite  of  all  the  conventional  similes  that  ac¬ 
company  them,  they  never  rise  to  the  point 
where  they  would  be  spontaneously  trans¬ 


formed  into  myths  or  symbols,  that  is  to  say, 
into  universal  images  of  human  life.  The  tone 
of  the  poems  is  sometimes  declamatory;  the 
imagery,  the  rhythm,  and  the  structure  follow 
a  traditional  pattern,  but  without  the  neces¬ 
sary  power  of  synthesis.  The  reader  is  often 
reminded  of  nineteenth  century  poets.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  these  pages  were  written 
after  the  First  World  War. 

Nevertheless,  Zappulla’s  compositions  are 
noble  and  dignified.  The  author  shows  a 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  and  poetic 
forms  which  is  rare  indeed  in  a  man  who  lives 
outside  of  Italy.  If  someone  ever  writes  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Italian  literature  abroad,  this  book  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Giovanni  Cecchetti 

Tulane  University 

Ennio  Flaiano.  Diario  notturno.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1956.  294  pages.  1,000  I. 
Novelist,  scenarist,  and  motion  picture  direc¬ 
tor,  Ennio  Flaiano  is  also  one  of  Italy’s  best 
known  journalists  and  certainly  the  most 
mordantly  humorous  commentator  of  the 
contemporary  Roman  scene.  His  articles  for 
the  liberal  weekly  //  Mondo  arc  a  source  of 
informal  but  always  witty  and  pertinent  re¬ 
flections  on  whatever  happens  to  have  caught 
his  attention  during  the  course  of  his  multi¬ 
farious  activities. 

Tliis  collection  of  writings — most  of  them 
new — contains  wry  comments  on  Rome  caf^ 
life,  centered  on  glamorous  Via  Veneto;  pene¬ 
trating  travel  notes  on  Spain;  disquisitions  on 
the  merits  of  metropolitan  life;  bitter  criticism 
of  the  so-called  “mcMlernization”  of  charming 
old  towns  whose  main  squares,  originally 
built  around  church  and  palazzo  comunale, 
now  have  as  their  cores  a  neon-lit  bar  and  a 
super-gas-station;  vignettes  and  anecdotes  that 
point  up  the  questionable  mores  of  our  day; 
reports  on  visits  to  European  personalities  (the 
brief  one  on  Cocteau  is  amusing  and  reveal¬ 
ing);  biting  satires  such  as  his  report  on  a 
“Martian’s  Visit  to  Rome”  and  his  discussion 
of  the  impact  of  the  Montesi  case  on  the  socio¬ 
economic  life  of  Italy;  aphorisms,  essays  (one 
on  the  poor  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book), 
and  deft  tranches  de  vie  bourgeoise  in  the 
form  of  withering  family  dialogues  on  the 
trivialities  that  make  up  everyman’s  daily  life. 

Sophisticated  yet  simple,  caustic  but  not  de¬ 
void  of  kindness,  intelligent  and  urbane,  this 
newspaperman’s  noteb(K)k  is  a  delight  to  read 
and  we  recommend  it  highly  as  a  bedside 
reader.  It  will  send  you  to  sleep  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  fl^lene  Cantarella 

Rome 
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**  Emilio  Lussu.  Diplomazia  clandestina. 
(14  guigno  1940-25  luglio  1941).  Firenze, 
Nuova  Italia.  1956.  80  pages.  350  1. 

The  author,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Senate  and  a  leader  of  the  Italian  Socialist 
Party,  recounts  in  this  hook  his  activities  as  a 
member  of  the  socialist  movement  “Giustizia 
e  Libert^”  in  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Paris 
(14  June,  1940)  to  the  fail  of  Mussolini  (25 
July,  1943).  He  was  engaged  chiefly  in  efforts 
to  promote  an  anti-Fascist  uprising  in  his 
native  Sardinia,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  needed 
British  assistance.  He  writes  vividly  and  inter¬ 
estingly  of  a  hectic  but  politically  unsuccess¬ 
ful  clandestine  life  with  episodes  in  France, 
Portugal,  Malta,  London,  New  York,  and 
Switzerland.  His  impressions  of  Attlee,  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  and  oth¬ 
ers  enliven  the  narrative,  along  with  some 
caustic  sketches  of  anonymous  representatives 
of  British  officialdom. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

*  Anna  CJarofalo.  L’ltaliana  in  Italia.  Bari, 
I^terza.  1956.  viii  -|-  201  pages.  1,200  1. 
After  ten  years  of  broadcasting  to  the  Italian 
women — a  completely  new  concept  in  the 
man<entered  scxriety  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
instigated  by  the  Allies — Anna  Garofalo  re¬ 
counts  her  experiences  in  this  slender  hut  im¬ 
portant  book.  An  author  become  broadcaster 
at  a  time  when  Italy  was  slowly  groping  for  a 
way  back  from  defeat  and  humiliation,  Anna 
Ciarofalo  herself  is  the  new  type  of  woman 
for  whom  the  tradition-bound  and  conformist 
attitudes  of  most  of  Italian  society  are  a  con¬ 
tinuous  challenge.  But  the  war  itself  and  its 
aftermath  have  helped  the  Italian  woman 
greatly  towards  an  emancipation  from  the  pre¬ 
dominant  concept  of  womanhood:  the  “little 
woman,”  the  plaything  of  the  man — or  the 
housewife,  whose  only  choice,  only  raison 
d’etre  was  to  be  a  domestic  beast  of  burden. 

It  is  revealing  to  follow  Anna  Garofalo’s 
account  of  the  step-by-step  battles — for  legis 
lation  in  parliament,  for  recognition  by  “so¬ 
ciety”  for  admission  to  professions  barred  to 
women  before  the  war — which  are  slowly  lib 
erating  women  from  oppression  of  prejudice 
and  “second-rateness”  and  making  of  them 
partners  in  the  enterprise  of  living,  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  in  civic  and  national  tasks.  Though 
the  author  was  hampered  by  much  red-tape, 
discrimination  against  her  work,  and  distrust 
by  authorities  of  her  motives — she  seems  to 
profess  socialistic  views — she  was  able  to  in¬ 
fluence  many  of  her  country’s  women  towar<l 
decisions  concerning  choice  of  profession,  atti¬ 


tudes,  etc.  Also  apparent  from  her  book  is  the 
fact  that  women  of  all  shades  of  political  per¬ 
suasion  can  successfully  band  together  to  work 
for  one  common  goal:  the  betterment  of  their 
own  status.  Emily  Schossberger 

University  of  Nebraska 

**  Danilo  Dolci,  Banditi  a  Partinico.  Bari. 

I^terza.  1956.  305  pages.  1,200  I. 

Danilo  Dolci  is  a  lay  saint  who  believes  in, 
and  practices  to  the  letter,  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  In  1952,  this 
great,  strapping,  soft-spoken  man,  giving  up 
home  and  profession,  went  to  the  forlorn  and 
barren  fishing  village  of  Partinico  which  lies 
not  far  from  Palermo,  in  the  heart  of  what  is 
called  in  and  outside  Italy  “il  paese  della  Maf- 
fia,”  to  undertake  the  homeric  job  of  reclaim¬ 
ing  its  forgotten  population  from  the  sub 
human  economic,  intellectual,  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  into  which  it  had  sunk,  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  as  a  result  of  long  endemic 
unemployment,  poverty,  and  illiteracy.  Saints 
— even  lay  saints — have  always  been  thorns  in 
the  flesh  of  officialdom.  Arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  when  his  non-violent,  but  concrete 
protests  against  the  invasion  of  Sicilian  coa*rd 
waters  hy  big  commercial  fishing  interes*  r- 
duced  to  literal  starvation  the  fishermc’i  of 
Partinico,  he  was  defended  by  the  eminent 
jurist,  the  late  Piero  ('alamandrei,  and  ac¬ 
quitted.  He  has  returned  to  Partinico  and 
Trappeto  where  he  is  continuing,  with  a 
handful  of  disciples,  his  mission  as  sociologist, 
counsellor,  and  national  advocate. 

This  book  is  an  account  of  what  he  is  trying 
to  do.  It  contains  a  documented  and  statistical 
report  on  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
and  an  outline  of  what  is  planned.  Most  poign¬ 
ant  are  the  interviews  with  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  town.  Although  in  Sicilian 
dialect,  they  are  accessible.  In  their  directness 
and  simplicity  they  reveal,  as  no  second-hand 
report  could,  the  elementary  aspirations  of 
these  people:  work,  food,  housing,  and  basic 
human  rights.  Indirectly,  they  prove  that  the 
Southern  problem  is  not  impossible  to  solve. 
But  it  needs  to  be  tackled  on  a  large  scale  and 
at  once.  Time  has  run  out.  Half-measures  and 
hand-outs  can  do  no  good.  TTie  alternative  to 
a  democratic,  pacific  solution  is  a  recourse  to 
political  and  scKial  extremisms.  Danilo  I>)lci 
is  doing  Italy  a  great  service  by  focussing 
national  attention  on  this  explosive  situation. 
The  bocjk  is  a  pur[X)seful  and  eloquent  answer 
to  those  who  see  in  “il  banditismo  siciliano”  a 
picturesque  and  romantic  expression  of  IcKal 
color.  li^lbne  Cantarella 

Rome 
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*  Carlo  Levi.  //  futuro  ha  un  cuore  antico. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1956.  306  pages. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  disappointing  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  author's  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
October  and  November,  1955.  As  I^evi  points 
out  in  the  preface,  and  as  is  all  too  obvious 
throughout  the  hook,  these  are  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  tourist  who  does  not  understand  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  travel¬ 
ling,  and  who  therefore  seems  to  return  to  his 
own  childhood  when  the  actions  of  men  and 
the  appearance  of  things  are  enveloped  in  mys¬ 
tery  for  the  very  reason  that  they  can  not  be 
verbally  and  rationally  expressed  and  ex¬ 
plained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  charm  of  the  book,  but  I  also  believe  that 
this  is  the  basic  clue  which  explains  I.rvi’s  en¬ 
semble  view  of  Soviet  civilization,  a  view 
which  is  indicated  in  the  book’s  title.  For 
Moscow  today  reminds  I.evi  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  of  the  Torino  of  his  childhood,  with 
its  middle<lass  virtues  and  its  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  ideals.  But  what  I.evi  sees  as  the  ancient 
root -heart  which  makes  Soviet  man  so  strange¬ 
ly  old-fashioned  in  his  dress  and  in  his  aspira¬ 
tions,  another  observer  might  more  correctly 
see  as  the  outcome  of  a  closed  system  which 
does  not  allow  for  that  free  development 
which  has  in  other  countries  brought  about 
more  general  well-being  and  over-all  progress. 
At  any  rate,  since  cultural  differences  provide 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  topics  of  study,  it 
is  always  interesting  to  watch  a  man  of  one 
culture  trying  to  understand  a  different  one, 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

*  Renz^Raggiunti.  Im  ronoscenza  e  il  proh- 

lema  della  lingua.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia. 

1956.  175  pages.  900  1. 

Raggiunti  has  written  a  series  of  twelve  philo 
sophical  essays  in  which  he  theorizes  on  the 
concepts  of  lingua  e  linguaggio  and  the  delib¬ 
erative  and  intuitive  processes  involved  in 
these  phenomena  at  various  levels  of  linguistic 


creation.  His  opinions,  evenly  and  compactly 
presented,  frequently  take  as  starting  points 
certain  ideas  of  Devoto,  Croce,  Pagliaro,  Voss- 
ler,  De  Saussure,  and  others.  He  examines  his 
topic  from  many  angles,  e.g.,  the  processes 
whereby  an  individual  linguaggio  can  enrich 
the  generally  accepted  linguistic  norm  (lin¬ 
gua),  and  the  role  of  linguistic  science  in  de¬ 
termining  a  philosophy  of  language. 

H.  T.  Sturcken 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Aleardo  Sacchetto.  //  pellegrino  viandante. 
Itinerari  italiani  ed  europei  di  Francesco 
Petrarca.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1955,  225 
pages,  ill.  2,500  1, 

In  this  extremely  beautiful  lxK)k  Aleardo 
Sacchetto  furnishes  a  complete  and  authori¬ 
tative  account  of  ail  the  places  visited  by 
Petrarch  during  his  lifetime  of  wanderings 
through  Italy  and  central  Europe.  The  work 
is  prefaced  by  a  study  of  the  significance  of 
Petrarch’s  travels  for  his  literary  production 
and  for  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  There 
follows  a  selected  bibliography  of  the  most 
important  and  comprehensive  works  dealing 
with  the  relations  between  the  poet  and  his 
travels.  Tliis  bibliography  is  not  intended  to 
be  exhaustive,  but  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  fur¬ 
ther  research. 

After  a  summary  of  the  essential  biographi¬ 
cal  data  pertaining  to  the  travels,  the  author 
enters  into  his  main  topic  of  relating  accu¬ 
rately  from  excerpts  Petrarch’s  reaction  to 
each  and  every  place  visited  during  his  life¬ 
time.  F.ach  place  is  illustrated  by  a  beautiful 
f)hotograph  or  ancient  print,  totalling  93  half¬ 
tones.  In  addition,  there  are  six  separate  maps 
indicating  pictorially  the  places  visited  dur¬ 
ing  the  major  periods  into  which  the  author 
has  divided  Petrarch’s  travels. 

The  work  would  seem  to  be  indispensable 
for  libraries. 

Vincenzo  Cioffari 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Books  in  English 

( For  other  Bool(s  in  English,  see  "Head-Liners") 

**  W.  H.  Bruford.  /Inton  Chel(hov.  New  la  Ceppcdc,  Saint-Amant,  three  early  com- 
Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1957.  edies  of  Corneille,  and  Rotrou’s  tragedy  Saint 

62  pages.  $2.50,  Genest.  Not  all  these  baroque  qualities  are 

This  slender  and  elegant  volume  in  the  series  found  in  each  work,  but  a  significant  number. 
Studies  in  Modern  European  Literature  and  when  combined  in  a  given  piece  during  the 
Thought  is  a  compact  and  perceptive  vade  period,  serve  to  indicate  the  barotjue  quality 
mecum  through  Chekhov’s  stories  and  plays,  of  the  work  in  question.  Buffum  concludes: 
Three  well  balanced  chapters  (early  pieces,  “The  baroque  is  a  style  often  characterized  by 
the  mature  stories,  the  plays)  give  a  concise,  excess,  and  animated  by  a  strong  will  toward 

yet  very  insightful,  account  of  Chekhov’s  crea-  that  which  it  conceives  as  good;  it  is  acutely 

live  development  and  artistic  accomplishment,  aware  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  world,  in 
Many  judicious  remarks  scattered  throughout  all  their  lieauty,  horrors,  picturesqueness,  di- 
the  book  help  the  reader  in  setting  Chekhov,  versity,  and  movement.  While  at  times  deriv- 
his  characters,  and  his  work  within  their  his-  ing  an  almost  perverse  pleasure  at  shock,  sur- 

tnrical  and  social  context.  The  author  is  par-  prise,  and  illusion,  it  ultimately  hopes  for  the 

ticularly  successful  in  conveying  the  peculiar  triumph  of  positive  and  meaningful  values.’’ 
qualities  of  (Chekhov’s  genius:  amazingly  Willis  11.  Rowen 

wide — almost  epic — scope  attained  by  the  sim-  University  of  Oklahoma 

plest  of  vehicles,  plumbing  of  the  soul’s  depths 

by  means  of  most  ordinary  and  trifling  situa-  **  Beatrice  Corrigan,  ed.  fit  tr.  Curious  An- 

tions.  In  Professor  Bruford’s  judgment,  Che-  nals:  New  Documents  Relating  to  Brown- 

khov  was  one  of  the  greatest  psychological  nat-  ing’s  Roman  Murder  Story.  Toronto.  Uni- 

uralists  in  European  literature  and  one  of  the  versity  of  Toronto  Press.  1956.  142  pages 

founders  of  that  school,  yet  he  achieved  his  ef-  -f-  9  plates.  $5. 

fects  by  using  a  highly  poetic  and  symbolic  Curious  Annals  is  an  edition  and  translation, 
form.  with  an  introduction,  of  parts  of  the  Cortona 

Marc  Raeff  Codex,  which  contains  a  fuller  account  of  the 
Claris  University  murder  of  the  Comparini  family  by  Cuido 
Franchescini  than  does  The  Yellow  Bool( 
^  fmbrie  Buffum.  Studies  in  the  Baroque  which  Browning  usetl  for  his  interpretation 

from  Montaigne  to  Rotrou.  New  Haven,  of  this  celebrated  crime  in  The  Ring  and  the 

Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1957.  xvii  -f-  Bool^.  But  since  Ffrowning  himself  never  saw 

256  pages.  $5.  the  Cortona  Codex,  Curious  Annals  cannot 

The  application  of  the  art  term  “baroque”  to  tell  us  much  about  Browning’s  art,  except  to 

French  literature  is  continuing  to  stir  up  argu-  fx)int  out  the  obvious  fact  about  the  sordid, 

ments.  Wc  cannot  yet  regard  the  matter  as  set-  confused,  venal  affair  and  many  of  its  chief 

tied.  But  as  time  goes  on,  the  word  is  acquir-  characters  were  far  different  in  actuality  from 

ing  more  validity  in  describing  the  period  of  what  they  are  in  the  poem  itself.  FUit  the  pic- 

transition  between  the  Renaissance  and  the  ture  of  seventeenth  century  Italy  provided  by 

classical  period.  Certainly,  it  is  F)etter  than  the  Cortona  Codex  is  interesting  and  valuable. 

“pre<lassic.”  fohn  Henry  Raleigh 

Professor  Buffum’s  new  hook  gives  a  l)et-  University  of  California 

ter  idea  of  the  baroque  between  1570  and  1660 

than  any  other  book  written  in  English.  His  ^  Sidney  Cox.  A  Swinger  of  Birches:  A  Por- 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  superior  to  his  trait  of  Robert  Frost.  New  York.  New 

earlier  book  on  D’Aubigne  (^..,4.:  27:1,  p.  81 ).  York  University  Press.  1957.  xii  -|-  177 

1  Fere  his  basic  baroque  categories  are:  moral  paRcs.  $3.75, 

purpose;  emphasis  and  exaggeration;  horror;  This  is  the  best  intro<luction  to  Roliert  Frost 

incarnation;  theatricality  and  illusion;  con-  so  far.  Ft  is  not  likely  that  we  will  get  a  lietter 

trast  and  surprise;  movement  and  metamor-  one. 

phosis;  organic  unity  and  the  acceptance  of  The  late  Professor  Cx)x  knew  Frost  for 
life.  over  forty  years.  His  l)ook  is  an  attempt  to 

The  author  first  applies  these  categories  to  catch  the  full  image  of  what  he  had  come  to 

Montaigne,  then  to  Fraivjois  de  Sales,  Jean  de  know.  The  wonder  of  it  is  that  he  managed 
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to  pull  it  off.  In  one  sense,  this  book  had  al¬ 
ready  been  written  in  the  poems  of  Frost,  But 
in  a  Frostian  way,  seeing  the  use  of  coming  at 
it  from  another  angle,  C^x  wrote  a  book  that 
manages  to  be  both  a  personal  record  of 
friendship  with  “the  wisest  man  I  know”  and 
a  sharply  sensitive  portrait  of  the  wisdom  of 
that  man. 

The  focus  is  wholly  on  the  ideas  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  Robert  Frost,  the  varied  responses  to 
the  various  worlds  that  Frost  put  into  his 
poems  and  letters.  The  book  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  measure  Frost’s  responses  against 
those  of  other  men.  It  takes  him  alone,  de¬ 
votedly  and  brilliantly.  It  is  a  portrait  of  the 
man,  not  of  the  poetry.  But  the  essence  of  the 
man  is  the  poet;  so  the  poetry,  too,  is  there. 

/oAn  Edwards 
University  of  California 

**  Mary  C»iffin.  Studies  on  Chaucer  and  His 

Audience.  Hull,  Quebec.  UtxWir.  1956. 

127  pages  -|-  7  plates.  $4.75. 

Mary  Giffin  singles  out  the  “Second  Nun’s 
Tale,”  The  Parlement  of  Foules,  the  “Man  of 
I^w’s  Tale,”  and  The  Complelnt  of  Chaucer 
to  his  Empty  Purse  for  studies  of  which  the 
guiding  principle  is  not  always  clear.  She 
erects  plausible  hypotheses  about  the  occasion 
and  the  audience  of  the  Lyf  of  Seynt  Cecile 
and  the  “Man  of  I^w’s  Tale.”  The  former, 
which  without  complete  adaptation  to  its  new 
framework  apparently  became  the  “Second 
Nun’s  Tale,”  may  be  dated  as  late  as  138?  and 
its  occasion  may  have  been  the  visit  of  Richard 
II  to  Norwich  Cathedral  Priory  and  its  pur- 
fsose  to  compliment  Cardinal  Easton,  formerly 
of  that  Priory,  in  recognition  of  his  nomina¬ 
tion  as  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Cecilia  in 
Trastevere  and  of  his  work  then  in  progress 
upon  the  Office  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  also  as  delicate  thanks  for  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  Rome  in  settling  controversial 
claims  of  Norwich  Priory.  The  latter  may  be 
a  Christmas  poem  for  a  group  of  London  mer¬ 
chants,  seeking  to  win  their  sympathy  and 
support  for  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  Costan- 
ra,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Tbe  examination  of  The  Parlement  of 
Foules  singles  out  what  the  author  takes  to  be 
a  particularly  subtle  symbolic  image,  the 
“aungels  fetheres”  of  the  peacock,  and  con¬ 
cludes  only  that  the  audience  was  a  courtly 
group,  well-versed  in  books  and  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  art,  and  able  to  grasp  the  subtlety  of  the 
figure. 

In  the  Complelnt,  she  finds  the  word  of  the 
Envoy,  “by  lyne  and  free  eleccion,”  to  be  a 
delicate  allusion  to  Adam  Usk’s  shift  from 


allegiance  to  Mortimer’s  claims  to  those  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne. 

About  the  “Second  Nun’s  Tale,”  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  about  the  “Man  of  Law’s  Tale,” 
the  work  is  fairly  convincing.  Mary  Giffin’s 
other  conclusions  are  based  on  too  slight  evi¬ 
dence.  In  none  of  the  four,  as  she  herself  rea¬ 
lizes,  has  she  been  able  to  show  more  than 
some  degree  of  possibility. 

Edward  Murray  Clarh 
Centenary  College  of  Ijouisiana 

**  Raymond  Giraud.  The  Unheroic  Hero  in 
the  Novels  of  Stendhal,  Balzac  and  Flau¬ 
bert.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  iv  -|-  240  pages.  $5. 

In  this  book  the  author  concerns  himself  pri¬ 
marily  with  studying  the  effects  upon  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  economic  and  social  changes  in 
France  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  We  are  told  (again,  I  am 
afraid)  of  how  Stendhal,  Balzac,  and  Flau¬ 
bert  reacted  toward  these  changes  and  how 
they  influenced  their  writings. 

TTie  material  treated  is  hardly  new:  the 
mad  quest  for  wealth,  the  misunderstood  ar¬ 
tist  in  a  materialistic  world,  the  apparent  de¬ 
cline  of  all  intellectual,  spiritual,  aesthetic,  and 
moral  ideals,  Stendhal’s  rejection  of  France 
and  its  ways  of  life,  Balzac’s  regretting  the 
Bourbons  but  inebriated  by  Guizot’s  gilded 
pronouncement:  Enrichissez-vous  —  and,  of 
course,  Flaubert’s  curse  on  all  the  houses  of 
the  bourgeois. 

To  have  much  that  is  already  known  of  the 
period  between  the  covers  of  one  book  is,  no 
doubt,  useful.  TEis  seems  to  be  the  chief  value 
of  the  present  study. 

Floyd  JmIH,  fr. 

New  Yorl^  University 

**  Robert  Hillis  CJoldsmith.  Wise  Fools  in 
Shal(espeare.  East  Uansing,  Mich.  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  Press.  1955.  xi  + 
123  pages.  $3.50. 

The  inspiration  of  this  book,  no  doubt, 
stemmed  from  the  general  misunderstanding 
of  the  terms  “clown”  and  “fool”  as  applied  to 
Elizabethan  and  Stuart  drama.  The  author  be¬ 
gins  by  tracing  the  development  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  character  from  antiquity  down  to  the 
Renaissance.  The  “natural”  fool  or  idiot, 
termed  “innocent”  by  the  Elizabethans,  was  a 
commonplace  in  the  household  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity.  To  him  was  attributed  the  gift  of  prophecy 
and,  being  considered  a  pet,  he  was  “licensed,” 
or  given  extra  privileges  in  his  action  and 
speech.  When  Justinian  abolished  “pagan” 
culture  the  professional  jester  of  the  Roman 
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drama  became  an  itinerant,  who  found  a  hav¬ 
en  in  the  homes  of  the  aristocracy.  According¬ 
ly,  he  was  quite  willing,  when  it  was  desira¬ 
ble,  to  feign  the  role  of  a  “natural”  fool.  This 
combination  created  a  new  type,  the  “arti¬ 
ficial”  fool,  who,  influenced  somewhat  by  the 
“Vice”  of  the  morality  play,  emerged  as  the 
“wise”  fool  of  Shakespeare.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  “clown,”  a  country  bumpkin,  was  a 
household  menial,  like  Speed  in  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  the  Gravediggers 
in  Hamlet.  Tbe  “clown,”  a  buffoon,  was  a  de¬ 
tached  figure  in  the  plot,  whereas  the  “fool” 
wore  motley,  and  in  his  ironical  humor  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  play. 

Finally,  the  author  examines  in  detail  the 
function  of  Shakespeare’s  four  “wise”  fools, 
Touchstone,  Feste,  I^vache,  and  the  un¬ 
named  Fool  in  King  Lear.  This  timely  work 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Shakespearian 
scholarship. 

Joseph  H.  Marthburn 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Hugh  Kenner.  Dublin’s  Joyce.  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.  Indiana  University  Press.  1956. 
xi  ^72  pages.  $5.75. 

Kenner  is  in  full  control  of  his  subject  matter 
— Joyce’s  life  and  work.  His  ability  to  call  at 
will  upon  any  part  of  the  entire  Joyce  canon, 
no  matter  how  minute,  to  strengthen  his  ex¬ 
plication  of  another  part  makes  his  chapters 
on  Finnegans  Waf^^e  especially  rich  in  brilliant 
juxtapositions  which  illuminate  the  text. 

TTiis  worthwhile  study  is  marred  by  peri¬ 
pheral  excursions  into  sociology  and  other 
seemingly  irrelevant  disciplines.  Tlie  prose  is 
frequently  bizarre  and  mystifying  and  the 
chapters  annoyingly  fragmented  by  unneces¬ 
sary  subheadings.  T^e  hard  job  of  reading  the 
book  is,  however,  well  worth  the  trouble. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yorl^ 

*  F.  R.  Leavis.  D.  H.  luiwrence:  Novelist. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1956.  xv  -f-  393  -|-  v 
pages.  $4.75. 

In  I-eavis’s  earlier  study  of  the  English  novel, 
I.awrcnce  is  included  in  the  company  of  the 
elect:  “Lawrence,  in  the  English  language, 
was  the  great  genius  of  our  time.”  Along  with 
(Jeorge  Eliot,  Henry  James,  and  Conrad,  he 
represented  “the  great  tradition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  novel.”  I^wrence  is  accorded  only  inci¬ 
dental  treatment,  however,  in  The  Great  Tra¬ 
dition.  In  the  present  volume  I-eavis  presents 
fully  his  case  for  Lawrence  as  the  genius  of 
our  time. 


The  great  Lawrence  he  finds  not  in  Sons 
and  Lovers,  but  in  The  Rainbow,  Women  in 
Love,  and  certain  of  the  short  stories.  In  these 
the  reverence  for  life  which  constituted  Law¬ 
rence’s  genius  finds  its  perfect  form.  Leavis 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  his  effort  to  castigating 
those  critics  whose  judgments  have  been  most 
damaging  to  Lawrence’s  reputation.  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  hash  is  settled  in  both  prologue  and 
epilogue. 

Victor  A.  Elconin 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

*  Waclaw  Lednicki.  Hits  of  Table  Tall{  on 
Pushkin,  Mici^iewicz,  Goethe,  Turgenev 
and  Sienkjewicz.  The  Hague.  Nijhoff. 
1956.  ix  -F  263  pages.  17.75  fl. 

A  true  literary  historian  is  unavoidably  a  com- 
parativist,  and  the  present  volume  of  essays, 
previously  scattered  in  various  periodicals,  at¬ 
tests  to  this  fact.  Although  the  subject  matter 
ranges  from  the  specific  literary  to  the  general 
biographical,  there  is  a  unity  in  the  themes 
and  plots  in  this  book.  In  the  opening  chapter, 
“The  Prose  of  Pushkin,”  the  author  not  only 
discusses  Pushkin’s  prose  but  also  evaluates 
the  history  of  prose  in  Russian  literature  and 
the  impact  of  Pushkin’s  prose  on  later  Russian 
writers.  In  the  two  essays  which  follow,  “TTtc 
Snowstorm”  and  "The  Nest  of  Gentlefolk 
and  the  ‘Poetry  of  Marriage  and  the  Hearth,’  ” 
the  author  most  discerningly  traces  the  “mi¬ 
grating  plots  and  motifs”  in  ancient.  West 
European,  and  Russian  literatures  and  the 
subtle  reminiscences  from  Pushkin  in  the 
works  of  Turgenev,  Leskov,  Tolstoy,  and 
Chekhov. 

Several  essays  deal  with  the  great  Polish 
poet,  Mickiewicz.  Of  all  the  essays,  the  daring 
“Goethe  and  the  Russian  and  Polish  Roman¬ 
tics”  is  undoubtedly  the  most  controversial  and 
thought-provoking,  depicting  the  reaction  of 
Russian  and  Polish  writers  to  C/oethe,  the 
man.  The  collection  ends  with  a  longer  study, 
a  survey  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  man  of 
“vanished  glory,”  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  au¬ 
thor  of  Quo  Vadis  and  Nobel  prize  laureate. 
Tlie  concluding  part  of  this  study  is  a  nostal¬ 
gic  and  pensive  chapter,  “Sienkiewicz  as  I  Saw 
Him  Then  and  Now.” 

George  fiarjan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Irving  Malin.  William  Faulkner:  An  In¬ 
terpretation.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  ix  -J-  99  pages.  $3. 
This  brief  volume  is  confined  to  developing 
its  thesis  that  in  his  work  Faulkner  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  revealing  the  consequences  upon 
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personality  of  a  compulsive,  thwarting  de¬ 
pendence  upon  a  rigid  scale  of  values.  Faulk¬ 
ner  makes  concrete  “the  rigidity  of  personal 
compulsion  and  social  organization”  through 
the  use  of  the  father  image  and  the  rebellion 
against  this  rigidity,  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  quest  for  new  values,  through  the  use  of 
the  son.  Hence  the  “father-son  myth”  in 
Faulkner,  and  hence,  also,  his  “superficial” 
treatment  of  women.  TTiis  basic  concern  also 
accounts,  according  to  Mai  in,  for  Faulkner’s 
“technique  of  op|x>sitions,”  or,  as  Robert  Fenn 
Warren  calls  it,  a  line  of  dialectic  progression. 
Malin  emphasizes  that  the  force  of  “rigidity” 
in  (lersonal  and  social  values  is  as  great  in 
Faulkner’s  technique  as  are  his  well-known 
violence  and  turbulence.  In  the  two  conclud¬ 
ing  essays  of  the  bcx>k,  Faulkner’s  use  of  the 
Bible  and  some  |ungian<implications  of  his 
themes  and  his  characters  arc  discussed. 

Malin  plows  his  row  with  precision  and 
modesty;  though  it  is  a  short  row  and  the 
plow  seems  new,  he  digs  deep  in  a  field  that 
will  Ik-  worth  further  cultivation.  Tlic  Ixxik  is 
not  provided  with  an  index,  for  which,  despite 
its  brevity,  it  has  a  real  need. 

C.  L.  Anderson 
l)ul(^e  University 

^  James  F!^.  Miller,  |r.  The  h'utional  Tech 
nitfue  of  Scott  Fitzgerald.  'Fhe  I  lagiie. 
Nijhoff.  1957.  •*  “}“  "f*  9-50  H. 

The  author  liegins  with  the  controversy  Ix:- 
tween  H.  (J.  Wells  and  Henry  James  over  the 
meaning  of  technique  in  fiction,  and  traces  in 
the  novels  of  Scott  Fitzgerald  the  changes  in 
technique  lietwecn  the  early  and  Wellsian 
saturation  form  of  This  Side  of  Paradise  to  the 
Jamesian  selectivity  of  The  (treat  Gatsby.  The 
lieautiful  and  the  Damned  is  discussed  as  a 
transitional  work,  and  a  few  of  the  early  short 
stories  arc  considered  as  revealing  steps  in 
l-itzgerald’s  movement  toward  the  art  of 
Gatsby.  Little  mention  is  given  to  Tender  Is 
the  Night  and  The  luist  Tycoon;  the  former 
is  brushed  aside  as  not  achieving  “the  struc¬ 
tural  and  technical  fierfection”  of  Gatsby,  and 
the  latter,  although  a  return  to  the  techniques 
used  in  Gatsby  and  perhaps  to  lie  considered 
as  an  advance  ufxm  them,  is  recognized  as  “a 
fascinating  study  for  the  student  of  fictional 
technique”  but  dismissed  with  a  page  of  com¬ 
ment. 

This  is  one  of  those  Ixxiks  that  could  have 
lieen  reduced  to  an  essay  and  should  have  been 
expanded  to  the  full  study  that  would  have 
justified  the  title.  For  although  often  repe¬ 
titious,  Professor  Miller  reveals  a  careful  eye 
fur  the  study  of  fictional  technique  and  one 


wishes  he  had  gone  ail  the  way.  He  docs  not 
offer  much  that  is  new,  but  he  presents  it  clear¬ 
ly  and  makes  it  meaningful.  This  is  a  book 
one  will  want  to  look  into  again;  it  is  regretta¬ 
ble,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  index. 

John  Edwards 
University  of  California 

*  Herbert  J.  Muller.  The  Spirit  of  Tragedy. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1956.  xiv  -f-  335  -}- 
viii  pages.  $5. 

This  lxx)k  is  the  compromise  between  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  “genre”  and  the  history  of  an  attitude 
or  a  fxiint  of  view:  the  “tragic  vision.”  Thus 
the  author  limits  himself  to  the  discussion  of 
plays  (with  (Kcasional  side  glances  at  narra¬ 
tives),  though  he  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
“tragic  spirit”  does  not  manifest  itself  ex¬ 
clusively  in  “tragedies”  in  the  formal  sense  of 
the  term;  he  observes  that  in  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  the  tragic  spirit  “has  turned  to  the  novel 
for  expression,  since  it  is  a  form  better  suited 
than  drama  to  a  complex  age,  permitting  lioth 
more  amplitude  and  more  inwardness.” 

TTie  author  defines  the  “tragic  spirit”  as  be¬ 
ing  pessimistic,  strongly  aware  of  the  power  of 
evil,  yet  also  humanistic  in  its  affirmation  of 
|x>sitivc  values.  He  surveys  what  seem  to  him 
the  major  phases  in  the  history  of  “tragedy,” 
the  Clrcek,  the  Elizabethan,  the  “neoclassical” 
of  seventeenth  century  France,  and  he  dis 
cusses  examples  of  modern  tragedy  from  Wag¬ 
ner  to  O’Neill;  the  significance  of  Buchner’s 
Danton’s  Death  is  justly  stressed.  Muller’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  straddle  two  sefiaratc  problems  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  many  “tragedies” 
are  lacking  in  the  “tragic  spirit,”  such  as  those 
of  the  minor  Elizabethans,  alxiut  whom  he 
says  many  harsh  things,  those  of  Racine  and 
Eliot;  for  this  reason  the  Spanish  drama  is  En¬ 
tirely  excluded.  The  author  takes  frequent 
issue  with  Francis  Fergusson’s  The  Idea  of  a 
Theatre  and  is  inclined  to  adopt  Wylie  Cy¬ 
pher’s  questionable  view  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
“mannerist.” 

lliis  being  a  semi-popular  bcxik,  it  does  not 
present  many  new  and  startling  insights;  at 
the  same  time  it  has  the  virtue  of  combatting 
some  of  the  prejudices  prevailing  against  the 
classical  drama  of  France.  A  serious  lacuna  in 
a  lxx)k  dealing  with  the  “tragic  spirit”  in 
tlrama  is  the  absence  of  any  discussion  of  Al- 
fieri,  about  whom  the  outdated  textbook 
cliches  are  repeated.  A  consultation  of  modern 
criticism  on  the  Italian  jxxrt  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  Muller  that  the  true  “tragic  spirit” 
sfieaks  through  Alfieri  as  it  does  through  few 
other  dramatists.  Uenhard  Bergel 
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*  Gilbert  Phelps.  The  Russian  Novel  in 
English  Fiction.  New  York.  Rinehart 
(London.  Hutchinson).  19S6.  206  pages. 
$1.50. 

The  author  of  this  unpretentious  volume  seeks 
to  discover  what  caused  the  sudden  rapture 
over  Russian  literature  in  England.  Was  it  a 
literary  renaissance  or  was  it  a  “Russian  fev¬ 
er,”  an  epidemic? 

The  Brst  English  translation  of  a  Russian 
work,  Prokopovich’s  Russian  Catechism,  ap- 
|)cared  in  1723,  followed  by  translations  of  the 
works  of  Catherine  the  Cireat.  (How  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  Antiokh  Kantemir’s  satires,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ivondon  in  1749  and  1750  in  French, 
are  not  even  mentioned!)  But  it  was  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
English  literature  was  particularly  susceptible 
to  new  influences  as  “the  foundations  of  Vic¬ 
torian  security  showed  signs  of  strain”  and 
owing  to  its  complex  reaction  to  French  nat¬ 
uralistic  realism.  It  was  often  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  that  Russian  literature 
became  known  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
Turgenev  became  the  novelist’s  novelist  for 
the  English.  George  Gissing,  George  Moore, 
Arnold  Bennett,  John  Galsworthy,  and  Joseph 
Conrad  were  all  indebted  to  Turgenev.  Of  a 
different  nature  was  Tolstoy’s  influence  which 
was  more  often  philosophical  and  religious 
than  literary.  Dostoevsky,  both  drawn  to  Eu- 
ro[)e  and  repelled  by  it,  even  more  so  than  the 
English  writers  could  suspect,  was  met  with 
reservation.  The  strain  and  deformity  of  his 
characters  provoked  George  Moore  to  call  him 
“Gaboriau  with  psychological  sauce.”  Yet,  it 
was  the  same  chaotic  Dostoevsky  during  the 
chaotic  years  prior  to  and  during  the  First 
World  War  who  was  resfxinsible  for  a  “Rus¬ 
sian  craze”  in  England. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  Russian  in¬ 
fluence  was  neither  a  renaissance  nor  a  passing 
fever,  but  that  “the  great  Russian  novelists 
have  become  part  of  the  English  fictional  tra¬ 
dition.”  This  small  but  illuminating  and  com- 
f)etently  written  study,  in  spite  of  occasional 
mistakes,  will  be  useful  to  students  of  com¬ 
parative  literature. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

V.  Raghavan,  comp.  &  tr.  The  Indian 
Heritage.  An  Anthology  of  Sanslfrit  IJt- 
erasure.  Bangalore.  Indian  Institute  of 
(Tilture.  1956.  Ixxv  -(-  447  pages.  I3/r. 
An  eminent  Sanskritist  has  compiled  this  an¬ 
thology  for  publication  in  unesco’s  collection 
of  representative  works  and  directs  it  to  read¬ 
ers  in  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  to  his 


countrymen.  He  designed  his  selection  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  evolution  of  the  ideals  and  con¬ 
cepts  which  constitute  the  backlx)ne  of  Hindu 
culture.  Considering  these  to  have  been  fully 
expressed  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  literature, 
he  ignores  the  later  Classical  Sanskrit  which 
he  feels  has  elaborated  upon  the  basic  ideas, 
rather  than  contributed  to  them. 

The  offerings,  which  were  translated  by  the 
compiler,  represent  Vedic  literature  (hymns 
and  commentaries),  the  Dharmasastras  (law¬ 
books),  the  Yogasutras  of  Patanjali,  the  epics 
and  puranas  (the  Ramayana,  the  Mahab- 
harata,  the  Bhagavata),  the  Bhagavad  Gita, 
and  select  prayers.  The  introduction  provides 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  literature,  discussing 
the  different  literary  vehicles  and  the  concepts 
they  propound.  The  value  of  the  bexjk  would 
have  been  enhanced  if  there  had  been  ap- 
jiended  a  bibliography  of  recommended  read¬ 
ings  for  those  readers  whose  interest  will  be 
stimulated — and  there  will  l>e  many. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Norman  St.  John-Stevas.  Obscenity  and 
the  Imw.  Ivondon.  Seeker  &  Warburg 
(New  York.  Macmillan).  1956.  xxii  -f- 
289  pages.  $5. 

Obscenity  may  be  applied  to  vulgarity  or 
scatology — as  in  Rabelais  or  in  the  “obscen¬ 
ities,”  translated  or  untranslatable,  in  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls.  Here  it  is  taken  chiefly 
in  the  sense  of  “sexually  suggestive,”  The  legal 
fight  against  obscenity  is  part  of  Society’s  de¬ 
fense  against  its  own  subversion.  (x)nformity 
is  virtue,  heresy  is  sin;  This  is  the  essence  of 
morality,  the  sanctification  of  the  mores. 
There  are  values  which  should  be  above  dis¬ 
cussion:  Blasphemy  and  obscenity,  like  (X) 
litical  rebellion,  should  be  sternly  repressed, 
TTius  Socrates  was  declared  a  corrupter  of 
youth;  and  the  French  Revolution  «lecreed 
the  death  penalty  against  anyone  who  should 
profxise  a  share-the-wealth  measure.  Flaubert, 
Baudelaire,  J.  B.  Cabell,  Dreiser,  James  Joyce, 
Edmund  Wilson,  were  indicted  for  obscenity. 
(Annie  Besant  concocted  a  little  b<x>k  of  Bib¬ 
lical  passages,  showing  that  Holy  Writ  should 
come  under  the  ban.) 

This  is  a  legal  study,  mainly  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  background,  although  famous  foreign 
cases  are  mentioned.  Its  interest  reaches  be¬ 
yond  lawyers,  publishers,  and  writers.  It 
raises  the  great  problem  which  should  be  basic 
in  our  academic  study  of  literature:  tbe  rela¬ 
tion  between  art  and  society.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  art  influences  morals;  hence  its 
res(x)nsibility  to  the  State:  Even  France 
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balked  at  the  reprinting  of  de  Sade.  TTie 
counter  claim  it  that  art,  like  science,  is 
autonomous.  The  State  cannot  abridge  the 
right  to  explore,  and  to  present  the  truth  as 
scientist,  philosopher,  or  artist  sees  it:  “Art  for 
Art’s  Sake,”  Else  we  should  be  living  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  dull. 

No  final  decision  emerges  from  this  book, 
and  none  is  in  sight.  Everyone  must  adjust  in 
his  own  conscience  the  claims  of  conformity 
(mass  thinking,  and  unless  challenged,  likely 
to  be  imposed  rather  than  spontaneous)  and 
those  of  honesty  (not  to  accept  anything  as 
true  unless  it  appears  to  yon  clearly  and  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  such).  TTie  present  book  is  not 
philosophical,  but  it  should  help  us  fight  mani¬ 
fest  absurdities  and  excesses.  Both  the  State 
and  the  individual  conscience  need  eternal 
vigilance. 

Albert  Guhard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

*  (Jrover  Smith,  )r.  T.  S.  Eliot's  Poetry  and 

Plays:  A  Study  in  Sources  and  Meaning. 

Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

1956.  xii  ^  338  pages.  $6. 

Professor  Smith  (of  Duke  University)  in  this 
lxx)k  has  apparently  exhausted  almost  every 
source  and  expression  of  Eliot  the  poet. 
Eschewing  any  direct  biographical  intentions, 
he  has  examined  all  the  myriad  threads  of 
Eliot’s  reading  and  thought.  Chronologically 
arranged,  his  discussions  of  the  poems  and 
plays  give  us  now  a  clear  and  definitive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  evolution  of  Eliot’s  craftsmanship. 
Many  of  the  insights  come  from  the  unpub¬ 
lished  or  not  readily  available  writings,  but 
each  poem  and  play  in  the  Eliot  canon  comes 
in  for  careful,  detailed,  astute  explication 
which  frequently  revises  earlier  hyfxjtheses. 
TTie  book,  a  comprehensive  and  very  readable 
combination  of  scholarship  and  criticism, 
seems  certain  to  become  the  authoritative 
study  of  Eliot.  It  is  one  students  of  contempo 
rary  poetry  have  long  wished  for. 

John  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

|ohn  C.  Stephens,  Jr.,  ed.  Ijongsword,  Earl 

of  Salisbury:  An  Historical  Romance. 

New  York.  New  York  University  Press. 

1957.  xxiii  -}-  161  pages.  $4. 

Attributed  to  Thomas  Iceland,  Ijongsword, 
which  first  apfteared  in  1762,  is  now  reprinted 
ff)r  the  first  time  since  1840.  Readers  may 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  romance,  im- 
fxirtant  not  only  as  an  influence  on  Clara 
Reeve,  whose  Old  English  Baron  (1777)  set 
the  pattern  for  the  Cathie  Romance,  but  more 


important  as  the  first  English  historical  novel: 
“a  tale  based  on  the  annals  of  England, 
printed  first  in  l.ondon,  and  written  originally 
in  English  by  a  native  of  the  British  Isles.”  Its 
value  to  the  history  of  this  genre  is  thus  com¬ 
parable  to  Gorboduc  and  its  value  to  English 
tragedy,  Tlie  introduction  clearly  indicates  its 
historical  importance,  sources,  reception  at  ap- 
{)earance,  faults  and  virtues  as  a  novel,  author¬ 
ship,  and  bibliographical  history. 

fames  R.  Wilson 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Walter  A.  Strauss.  Proust  and  Literature: 

The  Novelist  as  Critic.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  University  Press.  1957.  263  pages. 
S4.75. 

In  his  thoughtful  final  chapter,  Strauss  ex¬ 
plains  that  “criticism  for  Proust  was  a  means 
to  an  end.”  If  an  author  can,  through  close 
analysis  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors  in 
literature,  gain  insight  into  their  feelings  and 
their  thought  processes,  he  will  simultaneous¬ 
ly  deepen  his  own  insights  and  increase  the 
[X)tentialities  of  his  own  techniques.  To  study 
Proust’s  opinions  of  other  critics  and  writers, 
then,  is  to  understand  more  clearly  the  funda¬ 
mental  assumptions  of  Proust  as  creative  ar¬ 
tist.  Quietly  and  •  persuasively,  therefore, 
Strauss  describes  Proust’s  judgment  of  seven¬ 
teenth  century  writers  like  Racine  and  Saint- 
Simon;  and,  in  more  detail,  of  his  nineteenth 
century  forerunners,  stressing  Baudelaire,  Bal¬ 
zac,  and  Flaubert,  and  relating  Proust’s  criti¬ 
cism  to  the  content  and  technique  of  Remem¬ 
brance.  An  extensive  bibliography,  notes,  and 
an  index  supplement  this  thorough  and  sys¬ 
tematic  study. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yorl^ 

^  E.  W,  Tedlock,  Jr.,  C.  V.  Wicker,  eds. 

Steinbeck,  ond  His  Critics.  Albuquerque, 

N.  M.  University  of  New  Mexico  Press. 

1957,  xli  -|-  310  pages.  $f). 

John  Steinbeck  has  been  publishing  steadily 
since  1929  and  has  enjoyed  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cesses  as  novelist,  playwright,  and  short-story 
writer.  Abroad,  he  is  ranked  among  our  first 
four  or  five  living  authors,  and  at  home  he  h.ts 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  following.  Yet,  as  the 
present  collection  of  essays  testifies,  he  has  not 
attracted  a  very  wide  range  of  critical  interest 
in  the  past  and  is  often  remembered  as  the 
author  of  a  powerful,  if  at  times  sentimental, 
sociological  treatise  called  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  and  of  some  simple  tales  of  life  among 
the  ne’er-do-wells  of  California. 

The  editors,  needless  to  say,  take  an  oppo- 
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site  view;  but  wishing  to  present  as  full  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  possible,  they  have  undertaken  “to  in¬ 
clude  all  important  attitudes  toward  Stein¬ 
beck  and  his  writing”  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  (but  they  actually  reprint  nothing 
earlier  than  1941).  Despite  much  overlapping, 
particularly  in  the  facts  of  Steinbeck’s  literary 
and  life  history,  the  essays  in  bulk  make  a 
strong  argument  against  dismissing  Stein¬ 
beck  too  easily.  The  most  recent  essays,  a  few 
never  before  in  print,  insist  indeed  upon  the 
richness  of  symbolism  and  the  careful  and 
very  conscious  artistry  that  have  most  often 
been  denied  Steinbeck.  By  way  of  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  reconstructing  works 
now  in  some  disfavor,  they  re-examine  not 
only  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  but  also  The  Way- 
ward  Bus  and  The  Pearl.  The  value  of  the 
anthology  is  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  es¬ 
says  and  letters  by  Steinbeck  on  himself  and 
his  critics.  Carl  L.  Andersori 

Dulpe  University 

*  William  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.,  Cleanth  Brooks. 
Uterary  Criticism:  A  Short  History.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1957.  xviii  755  -|-  xxii 
pages.  $8.95. 

The  name  of  this  notable  lxK)k  is  deceptive: 
It  is  not  short — except  in  comparison  to  the 
mass  of  material  sifted  in  its  preparation; 
neither  is  it  precisely  a  history  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  rather,  in  the  authors’  words,  “a  his¬ 
tory  of  ideas  alx)ut  verbal  art  and  its  elucida¬ 
tion  and  criticism.”  An  enormous  amount  of 
scholarly  toil  went  into  the  making  of  this 
lKK»k.  Whoever  wishes  to  learn  about  philo¬ 
sophical  bases  of  criticism  will  find  it  a  stimu¬ 
lating,  informative,  and  coherent  exposition 
of  the  idea  of  literature  seen  from  an  aes- 
thetico-grammatical  outlfX)k.  It  was  not  de¬ 
signed  as  a  successor  to  Saintsbury,  whose 
plan,  could  he  have  more  objectively  carried  it 
out,  would  have  truly  been  a  history  of  criti¬ 
cism. 

Wimsatt  and  Brooks  have  produced  a 
study  which  may  well  serve  as  the  monument 
to  a  period  during  which  literature  was  in 
varying  degrees  explaine<l  as  an  effect  of 
Kantian  epistemology  presented  through  the 
image.  Their  style  is  perspicuous,  their  sen¬ 
tences  frequently  witty,  and  their  insights 
often  penetrating..  They  show  to  full  advan¬ 
tage  what  their  arc  of  vision  has  contributed 
to  the  full  circle  of  that  evasive  yet  vital  prob¬ 
lem,  literature.  Within  its  limits,  their  book 
may  well  prove  to  be  a  possession  for  a  long 
time,  if  not  for  ever.  /.  P.  Pritchard 

University  of  OI(lahoma 


Harry  Zohn,  ed.  fit  tr.  The  World  Is  a 
Comedy:  A  Tucholshy  Anthology.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Sci-Art.  1957.  240  pages. 
Those  among  us  who  call  themselves  Central- 
Europeans  and  who  belong  to  a  generation 
which  has  been  forced,  by  the  onslaught  of  the 
Hitlerites,  into  a  status  of  passing — either  be¬ 
yond  the  seas  or  perhaps  actually  into  the 
greater  Beyond — will  enjoy  the  trend  of  re¬ 
viving  values  vilified  by  the  barbarians  from 
our  one-time  midst. 

Kurt  Tucholsky  was  an  early  suicide: 
When  his  world,  the  intellectual  and  not  al¬ 
ways  so  intellectual  Berlin  of  the  Weimar 
period,  had  succumbed  to  the  Braunauer’s 
brown  hordes,  the  famous  writer  kept  silence, 
like  the  greater  Karl  Kraus,  and  finally  took 
poison  in  his  Swedish  exile.  By  his  death  in 
December  1935  he  preceded  a  group  of  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  of  whom  quite  a  few  were  Jew¬ 
ish,  who  eventually  chose  the  end  by  their 
own  hands  in  preference  to  a  life  among  for¬ 
eigners,  doubting  the  final  outcome  of  the 
struggle.  The  names  Ernst  Toller,  Walter 
Hasenclever,  Stefan  Zweig,  and  Ernst  Weiss 
are  quoted  by  the  learned  and  thorough  editor 
who  is  equally  responsible  for  a  careful  and 
conservative  translation. 

Yet,  we,  the  survivors,  cannot  blame  those 
who  fled  into  the  Beyond,  apparently  shaking 
off  their  responsibility  as  leaders  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  years  after  the  liberation.  The  German 
satirists,  among  whom  Tucholsky  was  one  of 
the  greatest,  were  fighters  against  the  German 
Philistines,  but  behind  them  grew  the  desert 
of  the  spirit,  and  who  would  not  think  of  the 
Nietzsche  word:  Die  Wiiste  wdchsti  You  can 
poke  fun  at  the  bourgeois  and  his  garden  with 
the  certain  China  drawfs;  you  can  not  poke 
fun  at  the  desert. 

Not  unlike  Nietzsche,  Tucholsky  also  re¬ 
jected  America  and  Americanism  or  -isms,  as 
Zohn  points  out.  TEis,  too,  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  Americans’  unfamiliarity  with  the 
great  satirist.  We  cannot  find  parallels  to 
Tucholsky’s  works  in  Ogden  Nash,  Chris¬ 
topher  Morley,  and  related  authors. 

TTie  book  can  be  highly  recommended  not 
only  to  former  immigrants  who  want  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  s[)ccial  phenomenon  of  German  past 
to  American  friends  interested,  but  also  for 
use  in  class  as  a  proof  of  existing  possibilities 
for  translations  from  one  collo<]uial  vernacular 
into  the  other.  Robert  Rie 

University  of  Alaska 
**  Ihara  Saikaku.  Five  Women  Who  Ijoved 
Love.  Wm.  Theo<lore  de  Bary,  tr.  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.  Tuttle.  264  pages,  ill.  $2.75. 

The  exotic  charm  of  old  Japan  is  mingled 
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with  realistic  scenes  of  bourgeois  life  in  these 
five  novelle.  The  general  theme  is  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  variety  of  human  love.  In  different 
ways  in  each  story,  love  brings  tragedy.  Even 
in  the  deviate  forms  of  carnal  afiection  the 
author  retains  the  lyrical  note,  as  the  brutal 
facts  of  living  intervene  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  lovers.  Showing  that  sensitivity  to  beauty 
characteristic  of  his  people,  the  author  gives  to 
the  plots — not  entirely  lacking  in  humor — a 
subtle  charm. 

Tlie  stories  are  accompanied  by  an  account 
of  the  seventeenth  century  author  and  his 
works  and  by  a  critique  of  each  story  in 
which  the  translator,  rather  unnecessarily, 
seeks  to  “gild  the  lily.” 

Arnold  U.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

*  U  Nu.  The  People  Win  Through.  New 
York.  Taplinger.  1957.  vii  -j-  184  pages. 
$3.75. 

Burma’s  Prime  Minister  {nolens  volens) 
wrote  a  play  in  eight  scenes  to  get  a  point 
across  to  his  people:  Communism  is  not  what 
we  want.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
he  was  commissioned  to  write  it,  places  The 
People  Win  Through  in  the  category  of  litt^ra- 
ture  engagSe.  On  account  of  the  author’s  aim 
to  reach  all,  the  play’s  plot  is  unexcitingly 
simple  with  necessarily  boring  dissections  of 
democracy’s  virtues  and  Communism’s  vices. 
The  action — centered  on  one  family  with  a 
stray  (Communist)  son,  and  a  go^  (anti- 
Communist)  son-in-law — shifts  from  the  ran¬ 
sacking  by  Communist  guerillas  to  the  pro¬ 
tecting  activities  of  government  troops.  Due 
to  U  Nu’s  concern  about  his  message,  the 
play’s  characters  rarely  enter  the  realm  of 
credibility;  their  emotions  remain  stereotype 
and  are  often  trite.  But  the  book  drives  home 
an  unanticipated  truth:  (xintrary  to  the  West 
where  it  has  become  the  privilege  of  “the 
happy  few,”  literature  in  the  East  is  an  inte¬ 
grated  part  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

Edward  Hunter  wrote  a  lengthy  and  not 
quite  objective  introduction  to  the  play, 
sketching  Burma’s  shrouded  history  and  U 
Nu’s  reluctant  part  in  it. 

//.  L.  Ijeffelaar 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

Kenneth  Rexroth,  tr.  One  Hundred 
Poems  from  the  Chinese.  New  York.  New 
Directions,  n.d.  xiv  -j-  160  pages.  $3.50. 
TTiosc  who  admire  Chin'^se  poetry,  and  others 
who  might  wish  to,  must  be  delighted  when 
a  prominent  poet  undertakes  the  task  of  trans¬ 
lation.  In  sharpness  of  image  and  use  of  evoca¬ 


tive  details  from  common  experience,  Rex- 
roth’s  own  poetry  shows  a  marked  affinity  to 
the  technique  of  the  Chinese  poet;  his  simple, 
clear  translations  make  immediate  and  mov¬ 
ing  the  lyrics  of  poets  far  removed  in  time  and 
culture.  The  translations  read  like  English 
poems  in  their  own  right,  devoid  of  the  fus¬ 
tian,  cliches,  and  exoticisms  often  associated 
with  this  type  of  writing.  The  contents  are  in 
two  sections,  the  first  a  group  of  thirty-five 
poems  by  Tu  Fu,  who  ranks  with  the  great¬ 
est  lyric  poets  of  any  age,  the  second  devoted 
to  eight  major  poets  of  the  Sung  period,  an 
era  much  neglected  by  translators  and  one 
akin  to  our  own  in  the  sophistication  and 
eclecticism  of  its  thought.  A  final  section  pro¬ 
vides  an  essay  on  Tu  Fu,  brief  biographies  on 
the  other  poets,  a  minimum  of  explanatory 
notes,  and  a  selected  bibliography  of  other 
volumes  of  translations. 

Oriental  scholars  and  sp>ecialist$  in  Chinese 
literature  will  take  issue  with  Rexroth  on 
many  details  which  will  not  bother  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  nor  prevent  his  enjoyment  of  the 
poems.  In  a  number  of  the  poems  the  trans¬ 
lator,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  burdening  the 
translations,  the  notes,  and  the  reader  with 
those  literary  allusions  so  prevalent  in  Chi¬ 
nese  poetry,  has  “translated  out”  such  refer¬ 
ences,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  reader’s 
understanding  of  the  poem,  which  may  be 
given  an  unexpected  turn  of  thought  or  new 
level  of  meaning  by  the  device.  While  such 
omissions  neglect  the  true  intent  of  the-  Chi¬ 
nese  poet,  they  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the 
admirable  readability  of  the  translations.  Per¬ 
haps  the  version  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
piece  of  accurate  scholarship  and  a  piece  of 
genuine  poetry  is  an  impossibility. 

fohn  L.  Bishop 
Harvard  University 

**  Jacques  Barzun.  The  Energies  of  Art. 

New  York.  Harper.  1956.  xi  -j-  355  pages. 
$5. 

The  most  important  piece  in  this  imjwrtant 
collection  of  essays  is  the  first:  "Tfic  Critic’s 
Task  Today.”  Here  Barzun  professes  highly 
unorthodox  views  on  the  “avant-garde”  in  art 
and  literature,  especially  in  America.  In  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  Wyndham  I^ewis,  he 
criticizes  the  various,  sometimes  conflicting 
manifestations  of  the  contemjxirary  avant- 
garde  spirit,  its  clannishness  and  snobbishness 
and  the  effects  of  the  academization  it  under¬ 
went  recently,  its  urge  to  be  “difficult,”  calling 
for  a  special  “decoding”  criticism,  its  “rooted 
distaste  for  life,”  its  hatred  of  the  past,  or  its 
uncritical  glorification  of  sjsecial  jicriods  of 
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history.  He  considers  the  American  variety  of 
avant-gardism  essentially  outdated  and  sees  in 
it  a  symptom  of  the  prevailing  “mass  culture.” 
TTie  task  of  the  modern  critic  he  formulates 
as  follows:  “Criticism  always  has  to  work 
against  the  status  quo.  Rut  the  status  quo  in¬ 
cludes  .  .  .  the  fashionable  advanced  ideas.” 

Of  the  other  essays  in  the  book,  not  all  are 
directly  related  to  the  theme  set  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  They  deal  mainly  with  figures  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries:  Swift, 
Goethe,  Byron,  Stendhal,  Gautier,  Berlioz, 
Hardy.  Barzun  compares  much  of  the  learned 
labor  on  Shakespeare  with  the  “research”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Sherlock  Holmes  Society  in  the 
Bak^er  Street  Journal.  He  investigates  the 
melodramatic  convention  as  a  framework  for 
the  presentation  of  moral  issues  and  the  place 
of  Henry  James  in  this  tradition.  A  strong  case 
is  made  for  dissociating  Bernard  Shaw  from 
Voltaire  and  for  relating  him  instead  with 
Rousseau.  TTie  essay  on  Walter  Bagehot  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  process  of  rediscovering  this 
forerunner  of  Samuel  Butler  and  Bernard 
Shaw. 

TTiere  are  few,  if  any,  recent  American 
publications  dealing  with  literature  and  intel¬ 
lectual  history  that  possess  the  historical  per¬ 
spective,  the  boldness  of  judgment,  and  the 
liveliness  of  presentation  found  in  this  book. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

*  Mark  Schorer,  ed.  Society  and  Self  in  the 
Novel.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1956.  xviii  -|-  155  pages.  |L50. 

The  six  essays  comprising  this  volume  are 
taken  from  two  series  of  conferences  at  the 
fourteenth  session  of  the  English  Institute  at 
Columbia  University.  Only  in  a  broad  sense 
can  each  essay  be  said  to  illuminate  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  self  and  society  as  they  are  revealed 
in  the  novel.  TTiere  is,  however,  some  clari¬ 
fication  throughout  the  volume  of  the  editor’s 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  “novel  seems 
to  exist  at  a  point  where  we  can  recognize  the 
intersection  of  the  stream  of  social  history  and 
the  stream  of  soul.” 

Judging  from  this  volume,  the  fourteenth 
session  of  the  English  Institute  was  not  the 
most  exciting.  Harry  I^evin’s  study  of  imita¬ 
tion  and  parody  in  Cervantes  is  disappointing. 
Professor  G.  Armour  Craig’s  study  of  ninc- 
teenth<cntury  English  fiction  in  respect  to 
“the  relation  between  private  vision  and  social 
order”  says  very  little  that  is  new  or  percep¬ 
tive.  F.  W.  Dupee’s  analysis  of  Proust  and  the 
“imagination  of  duchesses”  is  by  far  the  best 
in  the  book,  although  the  scholarly  work  of 


Professor  Vivian  H.  S.  Mercier  on  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  parody  of  Ireland  is  informative  and 
entertaining.  Richard  Ellmann  has  always 
something,  even  though  frequently  slight,  to 
say,  and  the  study  of  Sinclair  Lewis  by  the 
editor  brings  a  needed  lucidity  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  a  novelist  who  has  been  as  much 
maligned  as  overpraised. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman.  Ol(la. 

**  Stephan  Tschudi  Madsen.  Sources  of  Art 
Nouveau.  Ragnar  Christophersen,  tr.  New 
York.  Wittenborn.  1955.  488  pages,  ill. 
118.50. 

Art  Nouveau,  a  rebellion  against  historicism 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
based  on  the  premise  of  indicating  function 
by  the  ornamentation  of  design.  Strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  oriental  linear  and  two  dimen¬ 
sional  compositions,  this  movement  was  also 
closely  associated  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts  de¬ 
velopment  in  England. 

Art  Nouveau  spread  through  most  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  United  States  and  was  the  basis 
of  thinking  that  led  to  the  modern  movement 
of  functionalism.  The  book  is  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated  and  the  text  is  well  documented  and 
presented  in  a  scholarly  manner.  Excellent 
reading  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
transition  period  from  historicism  to  func¬ 
tionalism. 

William  H.  Wilson 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  William  Earle.  Objectivity.  New  York. 
Noonday.  1955.  157  pages.  |4. 

Dagobert  D.  Runes.  On  the  Nature  of 
Man.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1956.  105  pages.  $5. 

These  two  small  books,  so  different  in  nature 
and  content,  are,  nevertheless,  interesting  con¬ 
tributions  to  contemporary  American  philoso- 

p^y* 

Earle  examines  the  relationship  between 
mind  and  the  world.  In  a  debatable  argument 
originating  within  the  reflective  mind,  he  tries 
to  show  and  to  prove  that  the  contents  of 
awareness  have  their  proper  mcxle  of  being, 
independent  of  the  mind  which  is  aware  of 
them.  In  general,  it  is  an  interesting  though 
not  always  plausible  excursion  into  phe¬ 
nomenological  “metaphysics.” 

Runes,  in  a  subtitle,  calls  his  contribution 
“an  essay  in  primitive  philosophy.”  Aphoristic- 
in  form,  journalistic  in  its  approach,  and  over¬ 
simplified  in  its  expressions,  it  improvises 
about  problems  of  humanity,  morality,  his¬ 
tory,  and  other  diversified  subjects.  In  gen- 
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eral,  it  it  more  entertaining  than  philo¬ 
sophical,  more  naive  than  primitive. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dal(^ota  State  College 

William  Kluback.  Wilhelm  Dilthey’s 
Philosophy  of  History.  New  York.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press.  1956.  xiii  -f-  118 
pages.  $?. 

This  Numljcr  592  of  the  Columbia  Studies  in 
the  Social  Sciences  fills  a  gap  that  has  long 
hern  noticed  by  historians  brought  up  in 
Europe.  Without  Dilthcy,  Ortega  y  Gasset 
and  similar  widely  known  thinkers  could  not 
have  figured  half  as  well.  A  dissertation  can¬ 
not  but  show  a  certain  lack  of  assurance,  and 
perhaps  such  a  book  should  have  been  written 
by  one  who  has  already  practiced  historical 
research  for  some  time,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  fresh  point  of  view  of  a  man  immersing 
himself  with  zest  and  industry  in  the  rich 
field  of  nineteenth  century  historiography  and 
philosophy  resulted  in  so  many  new  lights  on 
the  well  known  facts  that  we  arc  grateful  a 
young  scholar  chose  the  subject.  It  would  be 
well  if  more  dissertations  were  devoted  to  a 
subject  broad  enough  to  give  the  student 
scofie  and  to  demand  a  public. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Solomon  Goldman.  The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  Maurice  Samuel,  cd.  Chicago.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  1956.  xxv  -f- 
225  pages,  ill.  $1.75. 

TTie  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Bible  offer 
many  paradoxes.  TTiey  form  an  essential  part 
of  Judaism.  When  they  were  taken  over  by 
Christianity  their  imjxirtance  was  stressed  and 
at  the  same  time  the  source  branded  as  “nega¬ 
tive.”  That  the  commandments  contain  a 
clear  prohibition  against  images  in  worship 
did  not  prevent  credal  acceptance  by  religious 
branches  which  pay  no  attention  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  point,  llie  lapidary  injunction  against 
killing  was  in  ancient  times  not  applied  to 
war,  and  neither  the  passage  of  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  nor  the  rise  of  other  religions  has 
brought  the  slightest  progress.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  mexJern  state  has  at  its  disposal 
means  of  killing  far  exceeding  those  of  the 
past.  What  is  worse,  recent  examples  of  the 
history  of  Germany  and  Russia  show  that  the 
modern  state  may  turn  to  mass  murder,  even 
when  the  supposedly  exempting  circumstance 
of  war  can  not  exist. 

The  subject’s  basic  relevance  to  modern  so¬ 
ciety  makes  The  Ten  Commandments  a  re¬ 
warding  textual  study,  especially  rich  in  com¬ 


ment  directly  from  rabbinic  sources.  We  arc 
obliged  to  Maurice  Samuel  that  he  set  aside 
his  own  writing  to  give  life  to  the  posthumous 
work  of  his  friend. 

Max  Selinger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

*  Perry  I).  LcFevre,  cd.  The  Prayers  of 
Kierl^egaard.  Chicago.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  1956.  ix  -j-  245  pages.  $1.50. 
The  author,  who  teaches  Theology  and  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  presents 
in  the  first  part  of  this  volume  a  compilation 
of  over  one  hundred  of  Kierkegaard’s  prayers, 
collected  from  the  works  and  the  fournals 
and  in  part  translated  into  English  for  the 
first  time.  The  second  part,  while  not  exactly 
containing  a  “new  interpretation”  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  shifts  the  emphasis  from  the  aes¬ 
thetic  and  philosophico'theological  aspects  of 
Kierkegaard’s  thought  to  the  devotional  in 
the  strict  sense  and  thus  offers  new  insights 
into  the  strongest  motivating  force  of  the  life 
and  work  of  this  “Christian  Existentialist.” 

The  Danish  author  is  seen  as  essentially  “a 
man  of  prayer”  who  looks  upon  prayer  as  the 
only  valid  means  on  the  ascending  scale  of 
existence,  from  the  aesthetic  via  the  ethical  to 
the  religious  and  therewith  to  integral  faith 
as  the  ultimate  goal  of  Christian  life  and 
thought.  Perhaps  LcFevre  lays  a  somewhat 
disproportionate  stress  on  the  radically  indi¬ 
vidualistic  elements  in  Kierkegaard’s  aspira¬ 
tion  to  “becoming  a  Christian”  and  not  quite 
sufficient  stress  on  the  equally  strong  striving 
for  an  intellectual  basis  of  “existential  com¬ 
munication.” 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  C/corge  S.  Counts.  The  Challenge  of  So¬ 
viet  Education.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill, 
xii  -f  3?0  pages.  $6. 

A  distinguished  American  sfxrcialist  on  Soviet 
culture  enriches  our  studies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  very  valuable  contribution.  This 
book  presents  the  Soviet  system  of  education 
with  its  ideological  background  in  thirteen 
chapters:  (1)  ^vict  education  and  Soviet 
power,  (2-3)  the  roots  and  goals  of  Soviet 
education,  (4-6)  the  general,  political,  and 
moral  education  of  the  younger  generation, 

(7)  the  transformation  of  the  intellectual  class, 

(8)  the  training  of  specialists,  (9)  the  politi¬ 
cal  education  of  the  people,  (10)  the  re-educa¬ 
tion  of  the  offender,  (11)  the  political  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  soldier,  (12)  the  education  of  the 
political  elite,  and  (13)  “In  Retrospect  and 
Prosjsect.” 
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Some  of  the  chapters  (especially  1-7)  are 
brilliantly  written  and  have  a  lasting  value. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  author  concentrated  too 
much  upon  the  Russian  S.F.S.R.  and  Russian 
literature.  He  treated  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  fifteen  (or,  since  1956,  the  four¬ 
teen)  non-Russian  national  Republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  literature  in  the  non- 
Russian  languages  rather  superficially.  He 
fails  entirely  even  to  mention  the  so-called 
"Ivebcd  theory  on  two  cultures,”  the  so-im- 
portant  Soviet  linguistic  theory  of  N.  Ya. 
Marr  and  its  consequences  for  education,  the 
“suicide”  of  the  Ukrainian  Commissar  of 
Education,  Mykola  Skrypnyk.  Some  explana¬ 
tions  miss  the  point;  for  instance,  Michael  N. 
Pokrovsky’s  history  was  banned,  above  all,  be¬ 
cause  he  accepted  the  scheme  for  East  Euro¬ 
pean  history  of  Michael  Hrushevsky;  also  the 
transliteration  of  Russian  names  is  not  uni¬ 
fied  (on  page  118  Pokrovsky,  on  page  260 
Pokrovskii). 

These  deficiencies  do  not  diminish  the  great 
importance  of  the  book.  TTiis  work  is  a  timely 
and  very  necessary  warning  to  the  American 
academic  world.  It  should  be  included  as 
mandatory  reading  in  all  courses  about  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Roman  Smal-Stocl(i 
Marquette  University 

**  Robert  M.  Hutchins.  Freedom,  Education 
and  the  Fund.  New  York.  Meridan 
Rooks.  1956.  241  pages.  $1.25. 

Robert  Flutchins  is  an  American  of  the  old 
school:  sturdy,  fearless,  rejecting  dictation, 
most  of  all  in  matters  of  the  spirit.  He  has 
served  the  cause  of  education,  with  a  para¬ 
doxical  blend  of  shrewdness  and  daring,  as 
President  and  then  Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Now,  first  as  an  officer  in  the 
Ford  Foundation,  then  as  head  of  its  offspring, 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  he  defends  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  speech  against  the  totali¬ 
tarian  blight. 

One  form  of  this  peril  is  the  domination  of 
the  Press,  not  by  individual  interests  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  France,  but  by  Big  Business 
as  a  system  or  a  Way-of-Life.  The  other  is  the 
determined  attack  on  the  American  tradition 
of  freedom,  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by 


sundry  Congressional  committees.  Hutchins 
does  not  pull  his  punches.  As  a  result,  he  has 
been  virulently  assailed,  and  rather  tepidly 
supported.  But  he  can  take  care  of  himself. 

This  polemical  aspect  of  his  book  over¬ 
shadows  the  purely  educational,  which  is  also 
of  commanding  interest.  Fortunately,  Hutch¬ 
ins  had  expressed  his  ideas  on  Education  in 
other  books,  like  the  present  substantial  and 
witty. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Margaret  Nicholson.  A  Dictionary  of 
American-English  Usage.  New  York.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1957.  xii  -(-  671 
2<ol.  pages.  $5. 

Those  of  us  who  have  come  to  depend  on 
Fowler’s  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage 
(first  published  in  1926)  will  welcome  this 
new  work  because  it  is  much  more  helpful  to 
the  American  user.  TTie  first  major  difference 
that  one  notices  is  that  the  somewhat  stilted 
language  of  the  earlier  book  has  been  simpli¬ 
fied  to  conform  better  to  current  tastes.  The 
second  difference  is  stated  by  the  author  her¬ 
self,  in  the  preface:  . .  many  of  us  today  .  .  . 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  scholarship  to 
follow  through  the  fascinating  but  sometimes 
exasperating  labyrinth  of  Greek  and  I^tin 
parallels  and  Fowler’s  Socratic  method  of 
teaching  by  wrong  examples.” 

TTic  list  of  articles  shows  that  there  is  more 
difference  in  the  subject  matter  than  appears 
at  first  glance.  Words  have  been  added  ( such 
as  dietitian,  quisling,  etc.),  words  of  peculiarly 
British  usage  have  been  dropped  ( an  example 
of  this  is  Sahib),  although  some  infrequently 
used  expressions  have  been  included  (mickle 
&  muckle).  A  comparison  of  the  two  volumes 
also  shows  that  the  list  of  abbreviations  has 
been  expanded  in  the  American  work  and 
that  the  pronunciation  chart  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  presenting  the  different  sounds  of 
one  vowel  in  the  same  group  rather  than 
grouping  all  the  “long”  sounds  together,  etc. 

This  work  is  highly  recommended  to  teach¬ 
ers,  students,  editors,  publishers,  and  all  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  using  American 
English  correctly,  or  ought  to  be. 

R.  G.  D. 
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Books  in  Various  Languages 

( For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners” ) 


**  F.  J.  Philander.  Uurglas.  Kaapstad.  Na- 

sinnalc  Roekhandel.  1955,  62  pages.  13/3. 
Tills  small  volume  of  Afrikaans  verse  pre¬ 
sents  a  rather  varied  menu  in  themes  and 
forms,  as  well  as  quality.  Generally,  the  poet 
loses  in  power  and  penetration  as  the  poems 
liecome  longer  and  slip  out  of  focus.  This 
poet’s  strength  lies  in  speaking  from  the  inside 
of  a  loved,  sharply  delineated  object.  Melan¬ 
choly  and  devout  longing  for  the  Anderkant, 
the  Beyond,  are  the  tenor  of  this  noonday 
dreaming  on  the  veldt,  the  inward  moods  by 
the  flickering  candle,  memories  of  the  death 
of  a  child,  or  reminiscences  of  a  slave.  l.ess 
rrlebt  are  reflections  on  the  path  of  world  his¬ 
tory.  Philander’s  place  is  at  home,  in  the 
Africa  he  loves  with  a  deep  sensitivity  to  its 
many  beauties. 

Dirk  Baay 
Grinnell  College 

Noel  Clara$6.  Vn  cami.  Barcelona.  Aym^k. 

1956.  283  pages. 

In  a  foreword  by  the  author,  printed  on  the 
jacket  of  this  philosophical  novel,  we  learn 
that  Vn  cami  is  a  thesis  novel,  and  we  are 
urged  to  seek  its  message  and,  having  found 
it,  to  try  to  write  a  better  book  with  which  to 
clothe  it,  provided  we  approve.  Thus,  each 
reader  is  challenged  to  seek  for  himself  the 
key. 

The  life  of  the  central  figure  who  tells  the 
story  takes  on  meaning  only  ificr  he  has 
ceased  living  for  himself  and  begins  devoting 
all  of  his  time  and  money  to  others.  His  cami 
then  lies  straight  and  clear  before  him — even 
to  salvation.  Starved  for  tenderness  and  affec¬ 
tion,  out  of  work,  he  is  crowded  out  of  his 
own  home  by  a  selfish  wife,  her  mother,  and 
their  little  daughter  who  care  nothing  for  him. 
He  even  becomes  a  beggar — first  for  himself 
and  then  for  others,  thus  learning  the  lesson 
of  humility  and  self-sacrifice.  A  thwarted  love 
affair  shows  him  the  futility  and  frailty  of 
human  love  and  causes  him  to  seek  a  higher 
love,  expressed  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  ailing.  !3e  founds  a  modest  establish¬ 
ment  to  care  for  the  sick  and  fx“nniless,  mostly 
terminal  cases  whom  he  attends  with  personal 
devotion.  His  liegging  is  now  legitimized  but 
never  results  in  more  than  enough  to  make 
en<ls  meet.  His  struggle  against  human  stu¬ 
pidity  is  very  moving.  The  story  closes  with  an 


appeal  to  give  to  the  less  fortunate  while  there 
is  still  time. 

Apart  from  the  message,  Clarast)  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  novel  of  absorbing  interest  and  profound 
understanding.  It  is  second  in  the  series  of  El 
Club  dels  Novel.listes,  Biblioteca  de  Novel.la 
Catalana. 

Karl  G.  Bottke 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Josep  Pla,  Week-End  (d'Estiu)  a  New 
York-  Barcelona.  Selecta.  1955.  251  pages. 
35  ptes. 

Originally  a  series  of  journalistic  vignettes, 
this  latest  of  Pla’s  Contes  de  Lluny  gives  the 
European  public  a  remarkably  accurate,  con¬ 
cise,  and  penetrating  appreciation  of  the  New 
York  of  the  moment,  approached  with  the 
fresh  outlook  of  a  keen  Catalan  intellectual. 

Even  in  its  August  doldrums,  his  first  im¬ 
pression  is  of  a  happy  return  to  the  liberal, 
tolerant,  and  prosperous  Europe  of  the  recent 
past  and  he  revels  in  the  initiative  and  accom¬ 
plishment  inspired  by  our  freedom  of  mind, 
soul,  and  enterprise.  Sharp  discernment  is 
shown  in  the  portrayal  of  such  diverse  phe¬ 
nomena  as  Harlem  and  a  residential  suburb. 
Nostalgically  he  views  the  intellectual  and 
small  business  worlds  and  compares  New 
York’s  superb  organization  to  the  less  efficient, 
hardworking  efforts  of  its  European  counter¬ 
part. 

A  complete,  detailed  description  of  the 
physical  setting  and  the  daily  life  of  the  city 
conveyed  in  a  sound,  unbiased  manner. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

**  J0rgen  Andersen.  Nis  Petersen.  Studier 
over  hans  liv  og  livssyn.  K0benhavn.  Gyl- 
dendal.  1957.  230  pages.  19.75  kr, 

Nis  Petersen  remains  as  Denmark’s  most  re¬ 
markable  twentieth  century  poet,  whose  prose 
works  —  Street  of  the  Sandalmakers  and 
Spilled  Milk — contain  a  lyrical  quality  and  in¬ 
dividualistic  artistry.  j0rgrn  Andersen’s  biog¬ 
raphy  seeks  the  true  nature  of  both  Nis  Peter¬ 
sen’s  poetry  and  the  man.  Andersen  main¬ 
tains,  in  opposition  to  Professor  Hans  Brix, 
that  neither  Petersen’s  apparent  nihilism  nor 
his  seeming  fantasy  mirrored  the  true  picture. 
For  example,  the  Carmen  of  Nis  Petersen’s 
early  poems  was  really  the  poet’s  fiancee,  and 
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Kit  of  the  later  poems  influenced  him  greatly, 
as  did  Annalise.  In  the  search  for  his  soul,  Nis 
Petersen  began  as  an  orphan  in  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  home  in  Herning  and  never  escaped 
its  compulsion,  even  though  vagabondage  and 
fame  drew  him  onward  to  his  death.  Ander¬ 
sen  refuses  to  avoid  Petersen’s  own  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  alcoholism  and  physical  excesses 
which  caused  the  poet’s  death.  But  in  the  end, 
Nis  Petersen  found  his  soul  and  peace  through 
love  of  humanity.  Raymond  E.  Undgren 
Occidental  College 

*  Hans  Rrix.  Analyser  og  problemer.  Stu- 
dier  i  aeldre  nordisl^  Utteratur.  Vll. 
K0benhavn.  Cyldendal.  19S5.  207  pages. 
In  this  volume,  the  author  deals  with  the  Ed¬ 
die  poems  and  in  particular  with  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  of  these,  Voluspd  f“The  Sybil’s  Pro¬ 
phecy”),  analyzing  and  interpreting  indi¬ 
vidual  stanzas  and  verse  lines.  TTie  latter  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  what  the  author 
designates  as  “De  magiske  talsystemer  i  Edda” 
('“Tbe  Magic  Numerical  Systems  in  the 
Edda”).  Whether  one  generally  agrees  with 
the  author’s  conclusions  or  not — and  this  re¬ 
viewer  finds  himself  in  disagreement  with 
him  on  such  basic  points  as  the  age  of  Voluspd 
— the  study  contains  many  noteworthy  and 
illuminating  observations. 

Richard  Bec^ 
University  of  North  Dal^ota 

**  Knud  Andersen.  Svaner  i  kulfart.  Kpben- 
havn.  Cyldendal.  1956.  133  pages.  11.75 
kr. 

Few  of  the  many  Scandinavian  authors  who 
have  written  about  the  sea  have  the  genuine 
salty  touch  of  Knud  Andersen.  In  this  story 
set  in  the  twilight  of  the  great  sailing  ships  we 
follow  Frank  Nielsen,  a  young  Danish  sea¬ 
man,  from  Saigon  to  Boston,  and  thence  on  a 
fateful  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  which  he 
all  but  loses  his  life  in  a  hurricane  off  Cape 
Hatteras.  The  interlude  of  an  idyllic  love  af¬ 
fair  in  Boston  takes  some  of  the  grimness 
from  Frank’s  adventures  afloat.  Like  all  of 
Andersen’s  other  mature  works,  this  one  is  a 
good  story,  straightforward  in  composition 
and  plot,  often  enlivened  with  seagoing  hu¬ 
mor,  and  replete  with  the  details  of  life  on  the 
sea,  but  unbunlened  with  any  great  ideas. 

iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  IJbraries 

Aage  Dons.  Dydrns  Ipn.  K0benhavn.  Cyl- 
dentlal.  1956.  233  pages.  17.75  kr. 

Using  the  always  exotic  setting  of  Tangier 
(spring,  1955),  Dons  introdiices  us  to  the 


Scandinavian  colony  in  the  international  city. 
A  couple  of  middle-aged  travellers,  a  Swedish 
lady  journalist  and  a  Danish  publisher,  be¬ 
come  involved  in  a  curious  triangle  with  an 
attractive  Swedish  Bacl(fisch.  The  plot  is  en¬ 
livened  by  reminiscences  of  a  murder  from  the 
Occupation  period  in  Denmark.  Dons  is  a 
skillful  master  of  the  form  of  the  novel,  but 
this  time  his  talent  extends  only  to  entertain¬ 
ment,  not  much  more. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuclfy  IJbraries 

**  Hans  l0rgen  I.embourn.  Ved  daggry. 

K0benhavn.  Sch0nberg.  1956.  227  pages. 

14.75  kr. 

Set  in  the  tumultuous  period  between  Septem¬ 
ber,  1939,  and  the  Nazi  occup.'ition  of  Den¬ 
mark  in  1940,  this  tale  deals  with  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Sejr  family:  the  tyrannical  grand¬ 
mother;  her  son,  the  rich  manufacturer  Thor 
Kild  Sejr;  and  the  three  grandsons,  fohan, 
Kristian,  and  Adam.  With  these  five  and  some 
well  drawn  outsiders  (women),  l.embourn 
gives  an  effective  and  penetrating  analysis  of 
his  generation.  The  contrasts  between  the 
three  young  men  and  the  conflicts  between  the 
generations  move  the  plot  along  rapidly.  I.em- 
bourn  knows  his  age  and  its  personalities,  and 
he  tells  his  story  in  polished  and  frequently 
inspired  prose. 

Lau/rence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucify  IJbraries 

**  Michael  Sinding.  Kaerlighedens  helte. 

K0benhavn.  5H:h0nberg.  1956.  139  pages. 

13.75  kr. 

Here  is  a  triangular  love  affair  involving  rich 
and  beautiful  Anastacia,  a  relative  named 
Nicholas,  and  a  painter  of  bourgeois  origins 
named  John.  The  setting  is  upper<lass  society 
in  present-day  I.ondon;  and,  just  as  in  his  first 
book,  Karneval  i  Warszawa,  Sinding  reveals 
himself  as  master  of  the  Stlmmungsbild  that 
cities  such  as  I.ondon  and  Warsaw  evoke  so 
easily.  Anastacia  is  a  memorable  figure,  high¬ 
ly  individualistic,  and  hostile  to  all  social 
forces  that  fence  her  in.  Tfie  other  chameters 
are  somewhat  less  real.  In  his  first  two  novels 
Sinding  has  established  himself  firmly  as  an 
outstanding  young  writer. 

Ijtwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJbraries 

^  Poul  P.  M.  Pedersen,  ed.  Mellem  bjaerg  og 

braending.  K0benhavn.  Danske  Forlag. 
1956.  161  pages,  ill.  14.75  kr. 

TTie  unusual  strength  and  vigor  of  modern 
Faeroese  poetry  is  little  known  even  in  Scandi- 
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navia,  but  thif  little  anthology  of  the  work  of 
eleven  writers  will  do  much  to  remedy  this 
situation.  Beginning  with  eighteen  poems  by 
J.  H.  O.  Djurhuus  (1881-1948)  and  bringing 
us  up  to  twenty-five  year  old  |.  P.  Heincsen, 
represented  by  two  pieces,  this  collection  con¬ 
tains  the  best  in  Faeroese  literature  of  the  last 
half  century.  The  perceptive  introductory  es¬ 
say  by  Ole  Jacobsen  will  be  useful  to  the  read¬ 
er  who  is  unacquainted  with  Faeroese  culture, 
and  the  charming  line  drawings  by  Sven 
f lavsteen-Mikkelscn  lend  a  characteristic  in¬ 
sular  atmosphere  to  the  text. 

Lau/rence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

*  Maria  Dermofit.  De  jutvelen  haarlfam. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1956.  149  pages. 

Five  sketches  in  each  of  which  a  precious  art 
object  from  the  Far  Flast — a  jeweled  comb,  a 
jade  bracelet — is  skilfully  used  as  the  focus  of 
feeling  and  action.  The  principal  characters 
are  1  lollanders  who  live  or  have  lived  in  the 
Far  F^st  and  whose  lives  have  been  in  various 
ways  affected  by  vague  cultural  influences  as 
well  as  by  native  servants  and  associates.  The 
author  makes  much  use  of  physical  objects, 
sometimes  enumerating  them  in  a  long  series. 
An  interesting  blending  of  the  intimacy  of 
Dutch  family  life  with  Oriental  subtlety  and 
indirection.  The  impression  of  these  sketches 
is  delicate  and  subtle  but  lasting. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Alfred  Kossmann.  De  hondenplaag.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1956.  101  pages.  3.90  fl. 
Tfie  first  thirty  pages  present  a  warm  but  con¬ 
fused  debate  in  the  executive  committee  of  a 
local  choral  society,  concerning  the  accept¬ 
ability  of  a  musical  setting  of  the  book  of 
Revelations.  Has  the  composer  mistaken  fan¬ 
tasy  for  prophecy?  The  remaining  seventy 
pages  depict  the  City  Council  in  session  to 
consider  what  to  do  about  a  plague  of  dogs, 
which  have  overrun  the  city,  terrorized  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  paralyzed  all  activity.  The 
meeting  ends  on  a  hopeless  note,  with  the 
members  near  hysteria,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  angry  barking  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
dogs.  A  most  unusual  book,  which  seems  to 
leave  the  reader  considerable  freedom  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  Marten  ten  floor 

University  of  Alabama 

*  Teun  I^st.  De  existentie  van  Wladimir 
Dronl(ers.  Den  ffaag.  Oisterwijk.  n.d. 
286  pages. 

Ft  is  a  hazardous  thing  for  a  young  novelist  to 


write  about  a  young  novelist.  In  this  first 
novel  one  has  the  impression  that  the  author 
has  dealt  harshly  with  a  disagreeable  side  of 
his  own  nature  as  an  artist:  Teun  Last  versus 
Teun  Last,  alias  Wladimir  Dronkers.  For 
Dronkers,  the  cynical  sentimentalist,  son  of  a 
Communist  father  and  a  somberly  pious 
mother,  here  writes  a  first  novel  in  which  he 
fumes  nastily  against  both  Communism  and 
piety.  Dronkers  “dares  to  say  everything,” 
but  has  nothing  to  say,  because  he  succumbs 
to  a  hateful  negativism  that  destroys  all  val¬ 
ues,  including  his  marriage  to  a  girl  who  loves 
him,  but  can  not  overcome  the  I3ohemian 
pose,  the  pseudo-cynicism,  and  the  enormous 
self-pity.  Thus  Dronkers  destroys  himself,  in 
order  that,  one  feels,  Teun  Last  might  be 
saved.  Whether  this  has  come  true,  this  novel 
does  not  quite  prove.  But  having  fenced  with 
his  bothersome  alter  ego,  perhaps  Last  will 
now  be  able  to  write  an  important  novel.  For 
I^st  (more  likely  than  Dronkers)  can  write. 
Of  this,  at  least,  there  is  ample  proof  in  a  not 
wholly  convincing  debut. 

Dirl(  Baay 
Grinnell  College 

**  Juhan  Timmukuru.  Esimesed  read,  To¬ 
ronto.  Orto.  1953.  350  pages. 

The  subtitle  of  the  book  is  “Story  of  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  a  Struggle,”  which  seems  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate,  since  the  novel  deals  with  the 
events  in  Estonia  at  the  end  of  the  first  Soviet 
occupation  in  1941,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  CJerman  occupants  in  summer  1941.  The 
story  sounds  like  a  factual  report  by  one  of 
the  partcipants  In  the  Flstonian  underground 
and  partisan  movement.  The  central  figure, 
not  to  use  the  word  hero,  is  a  high  school 
senior,  Leo.  If  he  is  not  a  real  person  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  author’s  closest  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  author  should  be  praised  for  his 
realistic  invention.  The  story  ends  in  a  hope¬ 
ful  mood. 

Alo  Raun 
Indiana  University 

Gaston  Burssens.  Ode.  Antwerpen.  De 

Sikkel.  1954.  69  pages.  65  Bel.  fr. 

TTiese  sixty-nine  odes  to  “Yvette,  ^  I’occasion 
de  son  trentieme  anniversaire”  use  the  mod¬ 
ern  idiom  throughout.  They  abound  with 
striking  images  and  metaphors  that  are  never 
easy,  sometimes  forced,  but  always  stimulat¬ 
ing.  The  relationship  between  man  and  wo¬ 
man  (the  poet  addresses  the  loved  one)  is 
their  subject,  but  this  preoccupation  with  the 
labyrinth  of  love  is  couched  in  and  symbolic 
of  the  quest  for  the  meaning  of  life.  Sardonic 
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eroticism  and  bitter  humor  accent  the  poet’s 
despair  over  his  inability  to  communicate 
meaningfully  with  the  loved  one,  with  God, 
with  the  world.  He  suffers  a  basic  alienation 
from  all  that  is.  Although  Rurssens  indulges 
too  much  in  idiomatic  juggling,  the  despair  is 
real  and  unsentimental.  Only  Eros,  “amour 
ddice  et  orque,”  seems  to  make  his  disillusion 
hearable  and,  sometimes,  almost  meaningful. 

Dirl(  Baay 
Crinnell  College 

Stijn  Streuvels:  ?  Ol(tober  7577-/956. 
Gent.  “Het  Volk.”  1956.  30  -|-  xviii  pages 
-f-  10  plates. 

Stijn  Streuvels  (pseudonym  of  Frank  La- 
teur)  hardly  needs  an  introduction.  He  is  a 
Flemish  writer  of  European  stature.  His 
Verzamelde  wer\en  were  published  in  1956. 
Most  of  these  have  been  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  and  many  separate  works  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  into  English,  French,  Czech,  Italian, 
Esperanto,  Latvian,  Russian,  and  Yugoslav. 
Few  authors  have  attained  such  world  re¬ 
nown.  Though  all  his  work  expresses  the 
Flemish  soul,  it  is  apparently  sufficiently  gen¬ 
eral  in  nature  to  appeal  to  such  a  large  audi¬ 
ence.  Stijn  Streuvels  is  a  rare  example  of  an 
author  whose  roots  were  and  are  among  the 
common  people,  but  who  acquired  a  wide 
knowledge  of  world  literature  by  learning 
French,  German,  English,  and  Norwegian. 

This  brochure  has  been  published  to  honor 
Stijn  Streuvels  on  his  eighty-fifth  birthday, 
fudging  from  the  portraits  printed  in  it  and 
from  his  own  contribution  dating  from  Au¬ 
gust,  1956,  and  here  reproduced  in  his  own 
clear  handwriting,  he  still  has  full  command 
of  his  artistic  faculties.  This  story  shows  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  art:  realistic  accurate 
observation,  mystic  visionary  power,  love  for 
humanity  and  for  nature.  TTie  pamphlet  also 
contains  a  laudatory  statement,  a  biographical 
and  critical  sketch,  and  an  impressive  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Streuvel’s  work. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

Tomas  G  Floinn,  Proinsias  Mac  Cana. 
Scialaiocht  na  Rithe.  Dublin.  Siirs^al  8t 
Dill.  1956.  220  pages  -f-  6  plates.  21/. 
Even  those  Irishmen  who  have  preserved  or 
recovered  their  ancestral  language  often  re¬ 
main  unaware  of  the  heritage  left  them  in  it 
by  the  ancient  bards.  In  “Tales  of  the  Kings” 
Thomas  Flynn  and  Francis  McCann  retell  in 
modern  Irish  a  selection  of  legends  hitherto 
known  only  in  Old  Irish  or  in  English  trans¬ 
lations — the  latter  almost  always  by  scholars 


who  were  not  writers  or  poets,  so  that  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  bards  that  their  work  still  has 
appeal  in  this  often  arid  form.  The  present 
translations,  which  stick  close  to  the  original 
without  becoming  stilted,  preserve  infinitely 
more  of  the  flavor  and  spirit;  indeed,  modern 
punctuation  heightens  their  vividness  better 
than  anything  short  of  oral  recitation.  Six  col¬ 
orful  and  somewhat  surrealistic  full-page  il¬ 
lustrations  by  Micheil  mac  Liammdir  give  the 
book  distinction  in  graphic  as  well  as  literary 
art. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

Kostas  Argures.  Hoi  megaloi  orizontes. 

Athenai.  Ikaros.  1956.  174  pages. 

Its  subtitle,  “The  Book  of  the  Father,”  shows 
the  nature  of  this  work’s  contents.  There  is  a 
preface  by  a  son  who  describes  the  last  hours 
of  his  father  who  committed  suicide.  The 
main  story  is  the  life  of  the  father  who  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  left  home  and  went  to  East 
Africa.  There  he  prospered  in  business,  but 
along  with  his  success  be  became  harsher  an«l 
more  solitary  and  devoted  himself  only  to 
business.  He  became  less  honorable,  less  lov¬ 
ing  to  his  wife  and  children.  Finally  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Egypt  and  embarked  upon  grandiose 
schemes,  in  the  middle  of  World  War  One, 
which  wrecked  him  financially  and  lost  him 
the  respect  not  only  of  his  associates  but  of  his 
family,  until  finally  he  chose  suicide.  Time 
had  passed  for  him  and  his  like. 

It  is  a  new  version  of  the  old  story  of  the 
slave  of  business  and  money,  but  it  contains 
interesting  material  on  life  in  East  Africa,  and 
some  of  the  characters  are  very  well  drawn. 
The  form  is  somewhat  strained  but  it  is  an 
interesting  psychological  study. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

Giorgos  Thravalos.  To  hha  chameno 

aurio.  Athenai.  1956.  234  pages. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  deserves  high 
praise,  for  the  author  analyzes  with  excellent 
psychological  insight  certain  situations  which 
contain  in  them  much  of  gorn]  and  ill.  Es 
pecially  unusual  is  “The  Music  of  the  House,” 
a  tale  of  a  bond  between  a  Greek  woman  anfl 
a  German  man,  which  is  cemented  by  music, 
only  to  break  down  under  the  stress  of  circum 
stances  in  a  tragic  way.  So,  too,  the  “Night  of 
Pleasure  and  Mourning”  deals  with  the  fate 
of  a  sick  man  who  di$ol)eys  his  doctor’s  warn¬ 
ing  against  excitement  to  find  a  fatal  pleasure 
in  a  neighbor.  These  and  the  others  deal  with 
unusual  circumstances  but  which  arc  thor- 
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oughly  possible,  once  we  accept  the  characters 
as  they  are  presented. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

*  Szabolcs  Vajay.  A  szentelt  beret{.  Miin- 
chen,  Amerikai  .Magyar  Kiado.  1955.  275 
pages. 

As  an  exile,  the  author  had  the  urge  to  relate 
to  his  countrymen  certain  features  of  modern 
literature.  Tlie  result  is  a  book  in  which  for¬ 
mal  analysis  is  replaced  with  brief,  sometimes 
pointed  prefaces  and  complete  works  with  ex¬ 
tracts.  TTie  volume  is  a  kind  of  literary  pot- 
|K)urri.  One  gets  from  it  what  one  brings  to  it; 
that  is  to  say,  the  well-informed  reader  re¬ 
ceives  little  information  concerning  Julien 
Green,  Albert  Camus,  Par  I^gerkvist,  Curzio 
Malaparte,  T.  S.  Eliot,  lean  Paul  Sartre,  Zoe 
Oldenbourg,  Ernest  Hemingway,  Alberto 
Moravia,  Pierre  Gascar,  Paul  Claudel,  Arthur 
Koestler,  Evelyn  Waugh,  Jorge  Luis  Borges, 
Henry  de  Montherlant,  and  William  Faulk¬ 
ner,  whereas  the  Hungarian  reader  who  had 
no  access  to  these  authors,  for  linguistic  or 
other  reasons,  will  find  information  in  the  in¬ 
troductions  and  in  the  quoted  material  the 
occasional  spell  of  strange  lands  and  creative 
spirits. 

Joseph  Remenyi  ft) 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  feromos  Fenyvessy.  Ocednoh  partfain. 

Kfiln.  Pasztortuz.  1956.  203  pages. 
.Sentimentality  tinged  with  patriotism,  re¬ 
ligiousness,  and  accompanied  by  an  under¬ 
current  of  ecclesiasticism  characteri7.e  the 
jioems  of  Jeromos  F'enyvessy,  a  Hungarian 
exile.  Fenyvessy  is  inclined  to  overstep  the 
boundaries  of  poetry  as  art.  What  is  gained  hy 
an  obviously  honest  optimism  in  an  age  of 
pessimism  and  despair  is  lost  by  the  fact  that 
the  poet  (lex's  not  distinguish  between  verbal 
ingenuity  and  stale,  at  times  awkward, 
phrases.  While  he  expresses  a  quite  large 
range  of  experiences,  he  dexs  not  seem  to  he  a 
stern  taskmaster  of  his  poetic  obligations. 
There  are  several  stimulating  and  moving 
poems  in  the  volume,  including  poetic  trans 
lations,  but  whatever  elevating  qualities  the 
hcx>k  has  are  primarily  due  to  the  feelings 
that  on  a  human  level  accomplish  their  ob¬ 
jective  of  reaching  the  heart  of  those  exiles 
who  in  a  foreign  environment  obey  a  more  or 
less  identical  emotional  and  moral  will. 

Joseph  Remenyi  (f) 
Western  Reserve  University 


Arnulf  0verland.  Olav  Dunn.  Aschehoug. 
Oslo.  New  ed.,  1955.  108  pages.  13  kr. 
TEirty  years  ago  Arnulf  0verland,  one  of 
Norway’s  most  distinguished  living  poets  and 
essayists,  wrote  a  short  book  on  Olav  Dunn. 
TEe  reasons  for  a  new  edition  are  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand,  Olav  Dunn’s  collected 
works  were  not  published  until  1949.  How¬ 
ever,  the  other  reason  is  of  much  greater  in¬ 
terest  to  0verland.  In  recent  years  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  language  battle  has  received  renewed 
force.  0verland  is  one  of  the  stronger  sup 
porters  of  riJ^smal  and  opponent  of  the  “in¬ 
vented”  New  Norwegian. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl^holm 

**  Francis  Bull.  Talt  og  shrevet.  Oslo.  Gyl- 
dendal  Norsk.  1956.  299  pages.  26.55  kr. 
“.Spoken  and  Written”  is  a  good  description 
of  this  collection  of  speeches,  some  made  at 
centennials  and  similar  festivities,  and  essays, 
the  latter  including  one  review  important  for 
the  history  of  Norwegian  historiography.  TEis 
review  deals  with  the  cooperative  work,  hy 
forty  authors,  entitled  Norsh  l(ulturhistorie. 

Professor  Francis  Bull,  Norway’s  outstand¬ 
ing  historian  of  literature  (see  “History  of  the 
World’s  Literature,”  Gyldendal,  1947),  takes 
issue  with  the  prevailing  sch(X)l  of  Norwegian 
historians,  who  are  essentially  followers  of 
Bull’s  own  brother.  Professor  of  History  Ed¬ 
vard  Bull  (1881-1932),  Marxist  in  politics. 
Foreign  Minister  for  three  weeks  in  1928,  and 
historical  materialist  by  conviction. 

In  the  work  under  review  Francis  Bull  in¬ 
cludes  one  speech  poignant  for  all  Nor¬ 
wegians,  not  the  least  for  the  speaker.  It  com¬ 
memorated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Norway’s 
Liberation  from  the  Germans.  Francis  Bull, 
like  many  Oslo  professors,  is  a  “graduate”  of 
Grini,  the  concentration  camp  in  the  Oslo 
suburbs  set  up  by  the  Nazis.  He  published 
“TEirteen  Speeches  at  fJrini”  in  1945,  and  the 
work  he  did  as  an  inmate  in  keeping  up  the 
morale  of  the  Norwegian  patriots  incarcerated 
there  is  well  known  in  Norway.  Centennial 
sfxeches  for  Holberg  and  the  Danish  scientist 
H.  C.  0rsted,  as  well  as  a  plea  for  non-politi¬ 
cal,  literary  criticism  of  Knut  Hamsun,  may 
also  be  singled  out  as  showing  the  worth  of 
this  bcx)k.  Alas,  with  the  decline  of  the 
Ancient  Classics  in  Norway,  something  much 
regretted  by  Francis  Bull  and  his  friend.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eiliv  Skard  of  Oslo,  the  printer  has 
slipped  up  on  the  Greek  form  of  Archimedes’s 
“heureka,”  the  last  word  of  the  0rsted  speech! 

Ler/ie  F.  Smith 
University  oj  OJ^lahoma 
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**  Kaare  Gulbransen.  Gull  og  gr^nne  s^oger. 

Bergen.  Eidc.  1956.  403  pages  32  plates. 
As  a  travel  writer  on  South  America  Kaare 
Gulbransen  had  a  place  alongside  H.  M.  Tom¬ 
linson  and  W.  H.  Hudson.  Sensitive  to  the 
picturesque,  perceptive  of  the  small  aspects  of 
folk  life,  and  blessed  with  a  well  developed 
sense  of  humor,  Gulbransen  devotes  most  of 
the  first  half  of  his  work  to  I..atin  America 
(northern  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Peru)  and 
most  of  the  latter  half  to  Ethiopia,  Kenya, 
Tanganyika,  Finland,  where  he  served  with 
the  Norwegian  Red  Cross,  and  China  where 
he  served  with  unrra.  TThe  book  is  richly  il¬ 
lustrated  and  deserves  a  place  in  any  special 
collection  on  the  regions  described  by  Gul¬ 
bransen.  iMwrencc  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

**  Andrzej  Cheiuk.  Smutny  ulmiech.  Paryz. 

Instytut  Literacki.  1957.  73  pages. 

\jeo  Lipski.  Dzieti  i  noc.  Paryz.  Instytut 

Literacki.  1957.  57  pages. 

TEe  two  books,  although  different  in  style, 
have  certain  things  in  common.  Their  authors 
arc  Polish  refugees;  both  arc  collections  of 
short  stories  published  within  the  scries  of  the 
“Kultura”  Library,  and  both  were  awarded  a 
“Kultura”  Literary  Prize  in  1955. 

The  first  collection  consists  of  two  stories: 
“Smutny  usmiech”  and  “Slofice  wschorlzi  i 
zachodzi.”  ITie  former  is  in  the  form  of  a 
diary  written  by  a  Polish  refugee  poet,  now 
trying  to  settle  down  in  Melbourne.  With  bit¬ 
ing  irony  the  author  exposes  the  futility  of  the 
efforts  to  preserve  true  values  of  the  Polish 
culture  in  this  faraway  land. 

“Slofice  wschodzi  i  zacho<lzi”  could  be 
viewed  as  a  masterpiece  in  miniature.  A  ship¬ 
wrecked  young  man — again  a  Polish  refugee 
— manages  to  save  the  life  of  a  deaf-mute  Ne¬ 
gro  girl  who  shared  a  cabin  with  another 
member  of  the  crew  on  a  small  cargo  boat 
which  ran  into  a  mine.  After  their  release 
from  a  hospital,  he  treats  her  as  a  human  be¬ 
ing  in  her  own  right,  and,  as  though  in  ex¬ 
piation  for  his  previous  sins,  starts  a  hom^ 
with  her.  She,  motivated  hy  a  deep  love  for 
him,  and  in  order  to  save  his  life  for  himself, 
commits  suicide.  His  sacrifice  appears  to  her 
Uk)  great,  and  she  feels  th,it  she  has  no  right 
to  accept  it.  The  short  note  that  this  former 
prostitute  leaves  behind  not  only  sparkles 
with  wistlom,  but  also  has  traits  of  what  one 
might  call  saintliness.  The  narrative,  short  as 
it  is,  leaves  no  question  in  one’s  mind  that  the 
author  knows  how  to  tell  a  story. 

“Dziefi  i  noc”  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
other  collection  includes  also  “Waadi”  and 


“Powrdt.”  All  three  stories  arc  told  in  a  sur¬ 
realistic  style.  “Dziefi  i  noc”  is  “dedicated  to 
the  opening  of  the  Volga-Don  Canal.”  Told 
in  the  first  person  by  a  medical  assistant  in  a 
camp  where  all  are  engaged  in  the  building 
of  the  canal,  the  story  makes  one  understand 
how  a  man  can  mutilate  his  own  bo<ly  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  being  turned  out  to  work  in  the 
darkness  of  the  early  morning,  hungry,  shoe¬ 
less,  in  a  biting  cold  wind  and  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  well  below  zero. 

“Waadi”  describes  a  scene  in  a  camp  hos¬ 
pital  at  Uzlickistan.  To  read  and  to  “take  it,” 
the  reader  has  to  have  his  mind  precondi¬ 
tioned,  i.e.,  already  dipped  in  the  atmosphere 
of  “Dziefi  i  noc.”  “Powrdt”  is  a  fantastic  story 
told  by  a  Pole  to  his  mates  in  the  Soviet  prison. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that,  perhaps,  only 
the  surrealistic  style  can  describe  the  horror  of 
the  situations  in  all  three  stories  for  which  no 
language  seems  adequate. 

George  /.  Maciustl{o 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

Guilhermino  C^sar.  Histdria  da  IJtera- 
tura  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (1717-1902). 
Porto  Alegre,  Ciloho.  1956.  414  pages. 
Regional  literary  histories  as  written  in  Brazil 
tend  to  suffer  from  two  failings:  They  provide 
little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  authors  born  in 
a  particular  state  and  their  respective  works, 
and  they  make  no  attempt  to  view  this  pro¬ 
duction  as  part  of  the  larger  panorama  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  literature  as  a  whole.  To  say  merely  that 
fjuilhermino  C^sar  <la  Silva  has  in  large 
measure  avoided  these  pitfalls  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  doing  scant  justice  to  the  merits  of 
his  work,  Tfiis  history,  despite  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  errors  of  detail,  reveals  extensive  re¬ 
search  and  a  gtxxl  sense  of  aesthetic  values;  it 
attempts  to  indicate  features  which  give 
gaucho  literature  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
to  situate  literature  as  a  cultural  phenomenon 
in  the  development  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Alxwe  all,  it  is  fine  piece  of  composition  in  its 
own  right;  though  none  of  the  writers  dealt 
with  is  of  more  than  secondary  importance, 
the  author  presents  them  so  engagingly  that, 
rather  than  use  the  book  as  a  mere  reference 
sr)urce,  the  consultant  will  wish  to  read  the 
w<»rk  entire,  R.  H.  Dimmicb 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Alvaro  Lins,  Aurelio  Buar(|ue  de  Hol- 
landa,  eds.  Roteiro  IJterdrio  do  Brasil  e  de 
Portugal.  Antologia  da  IJngua  Portu- 
guesa.  2  vols,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Glympio. 
1956.  xxiv  4  369,  xiv  (  514  pages. 

'fhe  editors,  well  known  in  Brazil  as  writers 
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and  critics,  have  produced  an  abundant  col¬ 
lection  of  texts  in  Portuguese  for  literature 
courses.  “Literature”  has  been  stretched  to  in¬ 
clude  private  legal  documents  of  the  twelfth 
century  for  the  sake  of  their  language,  trans¬ 
lation,  e.g.,  three  versions  of  Poe’s  Raven,  Bra¬ 
zilian  folktales  (but  not  Portuguese  ones), 
and  folksongs  (words  only)  of  both  countries. 
To  catch  all,  selections  have  been  made  alsr) 
from  essays,  religious  writings,  history,  ora¬ 
tory,  sociology,  philology,  and  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  Even  in  this  padded  state,  the  anthology 
can  be  recommended.  The  faithful  and  criti¬ 
cal  transcriptions  were  made  from  the  best 
available  texts.  Contemporary  literature  is 
well  represented,  in  spite  of  the  exclusion  of 
living  authors.  Thus,  one  finds  in  it  liberal 
samplings  from-the  works  of  Teixeira  de  Pas- 
coaes,  S4-('arneiro,  and  Pessoa,  of  Mirio  dc 
Andrade,  Craciliano  Ramos,  and  forge  de 
Lima. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Fernando  Namora.  Fogo  na  Noite  Escura. 
Lisboa.  Guimaraes.  Rev.  ed.,  1956.  448 
pages.  35|. 

In  our  rude  age,  even  the  Portuguese  Heidel¬ 
berg  is  changing,  as  the  once  aristocratic  Uni¬ 
versity  opens  its  doors  to  all  classes  and  to  girls 
as  well  as  young  men.  Namora  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  fictionalize  this  transformation  in¬ 
to  a  diploma  mill.  He  also  portrays  the  minor¬ 
ity  of  social-minded  students,  who  arc  led 
from  self-conscious  dissatisfaction  to  the  hold 
organization  of  a  student  strike.  TTie  “fire”  of 
the  title  alludes  to  “the  prankish  youngsters’ 
revolt  against  age-old  customs  and  chains, 
frightening  a  sleepy,  medieval  town  in  a  neu¬ 
tral  country,  just  as  the  allied  armies  in  their 
irresistible  advance  were  opening  the  way  to 
peace  and  freedom.” 

Coimbra  between  1935  and  1945  is  de¬ 
picted  in  a  dozen  realistic  portraits  of  students 
and  townspeople.  Characters  and  episodes  are 
tragicomically  projected  against  worldwide 
events. 

C.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Mirio  Palm^rio.  Vila  dos  Confins.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Olympio.  1956.  407  pages.  Cr 
$120. 

With  this  novel  of  political  shenanigans  in  a 
small  town,  presumably  in  Minas  Gerais. 
Palm6rio  made  the  most  widely  hailed  literary 
debut  of  1956.  Himself  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  presents  a  remark¬ 
ably  vivid  picture  of  the  machinations  accom¬ 


panying  a  municipal  election,  and  of  Brazilian 
rural  life  in  general,  especially  scenes  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  hshing.  Displaying  considerable  nar¬ 
rative  talent,  he  employs  local  vocabulary  and 
popular  turns  of  expression,  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  authenticity,  but  also  for  artistic 
effect,  avoiding,  however,  the  excesses  of  a 
(luimaraes  Rosa  in  this  line.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Palm6rio  will  continue  the  literary  career 
he  has  so  brilliantly  begun. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Armindo  Pereira.  Afoite.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

O  Cruzeiro.  1956.  160  pages. 

TTie  wicked  stepmother  is  one  of  the  oldest 
characters  in  folk  literature,  and  stories  of  the 
cruelty  of  white  mistresses  to  the  suspected 
favorites  of  their  husbands  among  plantation 
blacks  are  commonplace  in  Brazilian  fact  and 
fiction.  Yet  art  can  renew  the  most  ancient  of 
themes,  and  in  Afoite  Pereira  has  produced  a 
work  which  seems  fresh  and  new  in  contem¬ 
porary  Brazilian  letters.  His  approach  is  not 
that  of  realism,  but  that  of  the  folk  talc,  with 
its  concentration  on  the  broad  outlines  of  nar¬ 
ration  rather  than  on  details,  with  its  use  of 
titles  rather  than  names  for  most  of  the  char¬ 
acters,  with  its  overtones  of  the  supernatural. 
Above  all,  his  style  has  the  rich  savor  of  popu¬ 
lar  narration — the  picturesque  turns  of  rustic 
speech — without  falling  into  the  cliches  of 
dialect.  Following  upon  Flagelo,  A^oite  marks 
Pereira  as  a  storyteller  of  genuine  merit. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl{ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

N.  N.  Alckscycv.  Ideya  gosudarstva.  New 

York.  Chekhov.  1955.  407  pages. 

As  the  subtitle  of  this  book  (“Concept  of 
State,  Essays  on  History  of  Political 
Thought”)  indicates,  it  is  a  textbook  on  the 
history  of  political  philosophy,  a  type  of  book 
popular  in  the  West  but  rare  in  the  political 
literature  of  Eastern  Europe.  Alekscyev’s  book 
has  perhaps  to  look  for  its  predecessor  to  the 
monumental  works  of  B.  N.  Chicherin,  which 
appeared  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  There¬ 
fore,  Alckscycv’s  work  is  to  be  welcomed,  also 
on  account  of  its  clear  and  simple  presentation 
of  the  subject.  However,  the  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  including  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  material  left  its  mark  on  Alek- 
seyev’s  book. 

TTie  author’s  predilection  for  ancient  po¬ 
litical  thought  caused  him  to  devote  half  of 
the  book  to  it.  One  chapter  deals  with  Byzan¬ 
tine  political  ideas,  since  these  influenced  Rus¬ 
sian  political  reality.  One  quarter  of  the  book 
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treats  modern  political  theory,  which  starts 
with  Machiavelli.  Alelcseyev’s  presentation 
stops  abruptly  with  the  stage  reached  by  po¬ 
litical  philosophy  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  i.e.,  with  the  discussion  of 
Marx’s  and  Engels’s  doctrine.  Yet,  the  de¬ 
velopment  since  was  great  and  deserves  to  be 
mentioned. 

The  book  does  not  have  a  separate  chapter 
on  Russian  political  thought.  The  author’s 
self-restriction,  stated  in  the  preface,  that  his 
book  is  limited  only  to  the  ideas  and  their 
representatives  which  were  most  influential,  is 
hardly  an  excuse  if  we  take  into  account,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  role  Russia  has  played  in 
world  affairs,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Russian  political  thinkers  on 
Russian  reality.  Some  Russians  were  even 
“internationally”  influential  in  the  strict  sense 
of  this  word;  for  example,  all  three  most  rep¬ 
resentative  ideologists  of  modern  Anarchism 
were  Russians  (Bakunin,  Kropotkin,  Tol¬ 
stoy);  others  contributed  toward  political  doc¬ 
trine  even  if  they  were  not  strictly  political 
philosophers  (e.g.,  Dostoevsky). 

Jurti  lMvrynenk.o 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  V.  S.  Varshavsky.  Nezamechannoe  pol(o- 
lenie.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1956.  388 
pages.  |3. 

TTie  victory  of  the  Soviet  dictatorship  in  the 
jieriod  1918-1921  brought  in  its  wake  the 
mass  exodus  of  the  intellectual  and  social  elite 
of  Russia.  Once  the  difficult  business  of  keep¬ 
ing  body  and  soul  together  had  been  man¬ 
aged  more  or  less  successfully,  thoughtful 
fmigres  endeavored  to  find  an  explanation  for 
the  defeat  of  their  traditions,  aspirations,  and 
ideas.  TTteir  efforts,  however,  could  not  satisfy 
the  younger  generation,  born  in  Russia  but 
grown  to  maturity  in  exile.  Unlike  their  par¬ 
ents,  the  children  of  the  imigris  were  not 
firmly  anchored  in  their  Russian  past,  but 
neither  could  they  be  assimilated  by  the  coun¬ 
try  of  refuge.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  less  preoccupied  with  under¬ 
standing  the  past  than  with  defining  their 
own  identity  and  creating  their  own  spiritual 
values  and  social  ideals. 

Varshavsky,  himself  an  "imigrS  child,”  has 
written  a  perceptive  account  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  struggles  of  the  young  Rus¬ 
sian  Smigri  generation  in  Paris.  The  young 
Russians  in  exile  develo()ed  new  social  and 
political  ideologies,  they  revaluated  and  re¬ 
stated  moral  and  religious  ideals,  and  they 
also  wrote  interesting  literature.  If  their  ac¬ 
complishments  were  small  in  proportion  to 


their  efforts,  the  reasons  were  obvious.  The 
children  of  the  emigration  were  desperately 
poor,  for  it  was  a  difficult  and  bitter  task  for  a 
homeless  foreigner  to  make  a  living  in  a 
country  that  offered  few  opportunities.  But 
still  more  important,  the  young  Russian  fmi- 
gris  were  isolated  and  lonely:  they  felt  un¬ 
wanted  and  could  not  establish  creative  social 
and  intellectual  contacts  in  an  alien  milieu. 
Still,  theirs  was  an  interesting  and  instructive 
effort.  While  in  some  respects  their  spiritual 
and  intellectual  search  was  the  logical  out¬ 
growth  and  culmination  of  traditional  Rus 
sian  ways  of  thought  and  feeling,  it  led  at  the 
same  time  to  a  new  appreciation  of  Russia’s 
“historical  path”  in  particular,  and  of  modern 
man’s  moral  and  existential  predicament  in 
general. 

Whatever  its  eventual  historical  role,  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  young  Russian  fmigrh  in 
Paris  deserves  to  be  chronicled,  for  it  forms  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Russian  ideas.  Var¬ 
shavsky  is  to  be  thanked  for  his  sympathetic 
and  comprehensive  picture  of  a  tragic  and  ne¬ 
glected  generation  of  the  Russian  intelli¬ 
gentsia. 

Marc  Racff 
Clarl(  Univerfity 

**  Olle  Ifedberg.  Sardinens  hegravning. 

Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1956.  518  pages. 
23.50  kr. 

Hedberg’s  novel  offers  that  classical  Scandi¬ 
navian  figure,  the  emancipated  woman,  in  a 
junior  edition:  Vendela,  a  seventeen  year  old 
Stockholm  schoolgirl  whose  chief  characteris 
tics  are  good  l(K)ks,  bad  manners,  and  worse 
morals.  An  aged  diplomat,  thinking  to  save 
Vendela  from  parental  persecutions,  helps  her 
to  attend  a  Spanish  university;  there  she  sees 
endless  religious  festivals  (among  them  “the 
sardine’s  funeral”),  learns  fluent  Spanish  and 
English,  and  seduces  two  Americans.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  motherhood,  Vendela  realizes 
that  she  actually  loves  her  most  recent  bed¬ 
fellow,  a  former  bombardier  named  ('harlie; 
he,  in  turn,  is  eager  to  make  an  honest  woman 
of  her. 

Presumably  Vendela  has  been  matured  by 
Spanish  graciousness  and  American  human¬ 
ity,  qualities  lacking  in  narrow-hearted  Stock¬ 
holm.  Yet  the  novel  is  basically  critical  neither 
of  Sweden  nor  of  the  businesslike  immorality 
of  Swedish  youth.  Ifedberg  admires  Vendela 
precisely  on  account  of  her  Scandinavian  de 
sire  for  liberty — a  desire  which  another  might 
be  tempted  to  call  sheer  self-indulgence. 

With  Sardinens  hegravning  Ifedberg  has 
published  his  thirty-first  book,  and  like  its 
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predecessors  it  defies  classification.  It  is  too 
witty  and  f)erceptive  to  be  dismissed  as  enter¬ 
tainment  literature,  and  too  contrived  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Ulla  Isaksson.  Dit  du  icl(e  vill.  Stockholm. 
Kab^n  &  Sjogren.  1956.  ?09  pages.  17.50 
kr. 

Witchcraft  and  allegations  of  witchcraft  werr 
no  joking  matters  in  rural  Sweden  of  the 
1670’s.  When  a  strong  and  determined  peas 
ant  woman,  Hanna,  is  charged  by  the  Royal 
(xjmmission  with  Ix^ing  in  league  with  the 
}K)wers  of  evil,  she  fights  back.  Her  struggle 
is  memorable  for  Ulla  Isaksson’s  careful  psy¬ 
chological  analysis  of  Hanna’s  sense  of  guilt 
(for  a  delinquency  other  than  witchcraft) 
and  the  final  acquittal.  Told  in  the  economi¬ 
cal,  realistic  language  of  the  ()casant,  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  nevertheless  replete  with  local  and 
historical  color.  TTie  dispassionate  portrayal  of 
the  witch  hunters  and  their  delusion  and  the 
minor  characters  is  a  real  achievement  in  view 
of  Hanna’s  domination  of  the  action.  Dit  du 
ifke  vill  has  few,  if  any,  rivals  among  the  his¬ 
torical  novels  on  witchcraft. 

iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  IJbraries 

X  Artur  Karlsson.  Storm  over  staden.  SttKk- 
holm.  Arbetarkultur.  1956.  267  pages. 
11.50  kr. 

'I'he  valiant  efforts  of  Arhetarkulturs  Forlag 
to  create  proletarian  literature  in  Sweden 
should  not  be  overlooked  completely  owing  to 
certain  literary  deficiencies,  notably  its  au¬ 
thors’  re|)etitive  use  of  certain  themes  an*l 
tiresome  Marxist  jargon.  Arthur  Karlsson,  a 
vigorous  Swedish  (x)mmunist  leader  for  four 
decades,  tells  in  this  lxK)k  the  story  of  the 
struggle  Ix-twecn  a  group  of  strikers  on  the 
e>ne  hand  and  employers  and  strikebreakers 
on  the  other.  The  Communists  assume  leader¬ 
ship,  and  the  strike  is  won.  An  interpolated 
love  story  has  more  literary  value  than  any 
other  part  of  the  lxK>k.  1  lowever  conventional 
and  weak  the  novel  may  be  in  structure  and 
language,  it  is  nevertheless  a  significant  d(KU- 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  Swedish  lalx>r 
movement. 

iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuel^y  IJhraries 

X  Artur  Lundkvist.  Vindingevals.  Stock- 
h«>Im.  Tidens.  1957.  312  pages.  18.50  kr. 
Like  Hans  l^rsson’s  Id^erna  i  Stabberup 
( 1918),  Vindingevals  depicts  a  South  Swedish 


parish  of  a  generation  ago,  but  Lundkvist’s 
villagers,  peasants,  and  wayfarers  utterly  lack 
that  serenity  which  was  the  trademark  of  the 
great  Lund  aesthetician.  Instead,  they  belat¬ 
edly  follow  the  naturalistic  tradition  of  a  Vic¬ 
toria  Benedictsson,  although  their  behavior 
would  have  surely  frightened  Benedictsson’s 
free-thinking  Scanian  heroines  out  of  their 
wits.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Vindinge  par¬ 
ish  are  the  nymphomaniacs  Elvira  and  Rosa, 
the  sadist  Einar,  the  onanist  “Sckler,”  and  the 
obese  Johan  with  his  indescribable  proclivities. 
The  exploits  of  these  unattractive  folk  over¬ 
whelm,  by  their  garishness,  Lundkvist’s  mas 
terful  portraits  of  Scanians  more  in  the  Lars- 
son  pattern,  shy,  good-humored,  and  kind. 

The  structure  and  content  of  Vindingevals 
will  remind  the  American  reader  of  Wines- 
burg,  Ohio,  but  the  aberrations  of  Anderson’s 
f)hioans  are  never  meretriciously  employed. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  for  Lundkvist.  The 
Swedish  public,  like  the  American  one,  de¬ 
mands  literary  passions  of  the  purplest  hue, 
and  Lundkvist — a  clever  journalist — has  sacri¬ 
ficed  artistic  triumph  to  commercial  success. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Buffalo 

X  Gustav  Sandgren.  Varregnens  tid.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Tiden.  1956.  248  pages.  16  kr. 

This  autobiographical  novel  set  in  Stockholm 
during  the  Thirties  is  permeated  with  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  young  artists  it  portrays.  Sand¬ 
gren  drinks  deeply  from  life  and  forms  a 
plausible  and  intelligent  personal  philosophy 
in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  His 
love  for  the  beautiful  and  tragic  young  dancer 
Beatrice  is  the  thread  on  which  the  plot  is 
built.  The  love  story  is  both  subtle  and  lyrical, 
and  is  effective  contrast  to  the  manifold  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  faced  by  youth  of  the  Tliirties. 
Varregnens  tid  is  less  imposing  in  length  than 
some  of  the  fX)lytomed  autobiographical  nov¬ 
els  currently  appearing  in  Sweden,  but  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  thought  it  is  the  qualitative  equal 
of  any  of  them. 

iMUfrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJbraries 

^  Hjalmar  Gullberg.  Sjdlens  dunkla  natt 
och  andra  toU^ningar  av  frammande  lyril^. 
Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1956.  119  pages. 
12.50  kr. 

Hjalmar  Gullberg,  a  leading  poet  of  contem- 
(xirary  Sweden,  translates  excerpts  from  the 
work  of  four  poets — San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  and  Seferis.  Gull- 
herg’s  strong  religious  mysticism  and  his 
broad  interpretation  of  love  guides  his  selec- 
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tions  from  both  poets  and  (xjcrns.  Love  is  re¬ 
ligious,  devotional,  self-sacrificing,  and  non¬ 
physical;  it  concerns  the  love  of  man  for  God, 
of  man  for  nature  and  its  beauties,  and  of  man 
for  nation.  In  this  definition  lies  the  reason  for 
his  title  of  “The  Soul’s  Dark  Night,”  relating 
to  the  internal  rather  than  the  external  nature 
of  love.  Gullberg  begins  with  the  Spanish 
monk  of  the  sixteenth  century  communing 
with  God,  turns  to  Racine  contemplating  a 
more  secular  aspect  of  love,  and  concludes 
with  two  twentieth  century  poets  whose  love 
of  nature  and  nation  show  forth  in  glimmer¬ 
ing  phrases  of  beauty. 

Raymond  E.  IJndgren 
Occidental  College 

*  Majken  Johansson.  /  grand  och  botten. 
Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1956.  44  pages.  6.75 
kr. 

Vfajkcn  Johansson’s  little  book  is  a  not  alto¬ 
gether  praiseworthy  contribution  to  a  praise¬ 
worthy  series,  Bonnicr’s  Vng  lyrik,  which  has 
provided  many  apprentice  lyricists  with  the 
chance  to  make  themselves  heard.  (One  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  major  American  publisher 
demonstrating  a  similar  generosity.) 

Like  so  many  Swedish  authors,  Majken 
Johansson,  living  in  a  world  where  all  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  “solved,”  has  been  forced  into 
an  examination  of  herself  and  of  personal  ex¬ 
periences  to  which  she  cannot  give  a  more  uni¬ 
versal  meaning.  In  fact,  she  confesses  her  pov¬ 
erty  of  material  in  one  of  her  better  poems, 
where  she  quite  literally  has  made  something 
out  of  nothing:  “Come,  my  little  starting 
jxjint,  come/  ^mc,  let’s  dance,  let’s  write  a 
poem!/  As  the  zero  you  are/  You  shall  bow./ 
As  the  sign  I  am/  I  shall  lead  you/  In  the 
dance.”  Elsewhere,  she  provides  an  apt  image 
for  the  Swedish  state  of  mind:  “Here  stands  a 
forest  of  high  conclusions,/  Straight  white 
trees  with  the  sap  run  out  long  ago.” 

If  the  author  could  realize  the  implications 
of  both  her  good  and  her  bad  poems,  and 
could  go  over  to  a  conscious  and  whole-hearted 
attack  on  emptiness,  she  would  become  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  considerable  importance  in  contempo¬ 
rary  Swedish  literature. 

George  C,  Schoolfield 
University  of  Buffalo 

*  Yaroslav  Rudnyc’kyj.  7.  podorozhi  po 
Ameryci.  WinnijKrg.  Tyktor.  1956.  128 
pages,  ill.  11.25. 

After  the  publication  of  his  first  delightful  and 
successful  collected  reports  from  Europe  (7. 
podorozhi  navl^olo  pivsvitu)  in  1955,  the  au¬ 
thor  surprised  us  with  another  book  of  this 


type:  a  collection  of  articles  from  America. 
Yaroslav  Rudnyc’kyj,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Slavic  Studies  at  the  University  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  came  to  the  United  States  in  mid-year  of 
1956  to  make  a  study  of  the  Ukrainian  hold¬ 
ings  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  to  organ- 
i7.e  an  exhibit  of  rare  Ukrainica  in  that  insti¬ 
tution.  Out  of  that  trip  came  a  series  of  reports 
which  were  published  first  in  loose  form  in  a 
Ukrainian-Canadian  newspaper. 

In  this  book,  as  in  the  previous  one,  the  au¬ 
thor  relates  to  us,  in  a  pleasant  form  and  style, 
his  impressions  and  exjieriences  from  num¬ 
erous  visits  to  different  American  and  Uk- 
rainian-Amcrican  cultural  centers  and  private 
homes  where  he  rediscovers  valuable  collec¬ 
tions  of  books  and  other  neglected  forms  of 
Ukrainian  art.  It  is  only  regrettable  that  the 
author  had  to  limit  himself  to  the  pre  set  num¬ 
ber  of  pages.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  size,  the  pres 
ent  publication  is  a  welcome  and  timely  gift 
to  many  book  lovers  and  to  scholars  as  well. 

Nicholas  M.  Paley 
Beloit  College 

Gottfried  F.  Merkel,  ed.  On  Romanticism 
and  the  Art  of  Translation.  Studies  in 
Honor  of  Edwin  Hermann  7eydel.  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1956.  viii  -j-  267  pages.  $4.50. 

Many  American  professors  of  German  will 
experience  deep  satisfaction  as  they  ojx-n  this 
volume  of  learned  pajiers  published  in  tribute 
to  a  colleague  of  distinction  who  has  passed 
his  sixtieth  birthday.  Aside  from  the  well- 
written  biographical  sketch  by  Gottfrie<l  F. 
Merkel  there  are  eleven  pa|)ers.  TTiey  cannot 
be  discussed  in  the  space  allotted  here,  so  we 
shall  simply  let  them  pass  in  review,  since 
some  librarians  and  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  b(X)k  owing  to  this  or  that  title  or  con¬ 
tributor:  Stuart  Atkins,  “Irony  and  Ambigu¬ 
ity  in  the  Final  Scene  of  Gfx-the’s  Faust"; 
Melitta  Cicrhard,  “Cioethes  ‘Ciepragte  Form’ 
im  Romantischen  Spiegel”;  Paul  CL  Gleis, 
“Urjan  (Parzival,  Book  X)”;  Raymond  Im- 
merwahr,  “German  Romanticism  and  the 
Unity  of  Romantic  Exfterience”;  Victor 
I^nge,  “Eduard  Mdrike”;  Marianne  Thai- 
mann,  “  ‘Der  Unwissend  C»laubige’:  Eine 
Studie  zum  C»enieproblem”;  Anton  Cieil,  “Im 
Schatten  der  Ciriechen”;  Bayar<I  C^uincy  Mor¬ 
gan,  “On  Translating  Feminine  Rhymes”; 
Julius  Rosenberg,  “(xmstant  Factors  in  Trans 
lation”;  CJeorge  C.  Schcxilfield,  “Rilke  and 
Narcissus”;  John  R.  Sinnema,  “The  CJerman 
Source  of  the  Middle  Dutch  ‘Der  zotten  ende 
der  narren  scip’.” 

W.  A.  W. 
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Allrmagne.  X:48. —  "Bulletin  bimettrielle  d’infor- 
mation  du  Oimit^  Franfait  d'Echangei  avec  I'Alle- 
niagnc  nouvelle." 

Ixi  Annalei  Conftrencia.  LXIV:77,  78,  79,  80. — 
Ijfi  femmei  Ughet  au  thedtre,  de  Moline  i  Sacha 
(iuttry,  facqurt  Charon. — Le  the&tre  de  Jules  Kenard, 
Francis  Ambrirrc. — Baudelaire  tel  qu'tl  Jut,  Jean  Pirni- 
mier;  Edouard  Herriot  Serwasn,  Ren^  Lalou;  5/  cet 
grands  hommet  etaient  marts  d  ptngt  ant  .  .  .  ,  Paul 
(iuth.-  -Clemenceau  /ournaliste,  laiuu  Gabriel-Robinet. 

le  bayou.  XXI  :69. — Exighe  det  "Chtmdret,"  Andr^ 
l.ebou;  La  "derniire  passion  humaine”  de  Verlaine, 
Marc  Segum. 

Bixarre.  No.  7 .--Bibliographie  det  fout  litteraires 
beiges  d'exprettion  Jran^atte.  Supplement,  Andr6  Bla- 
vier;  Centenaire  de  Paul  d'lvot,  Jacques  Siclier. 

Bulletin  de  I’ Acadrmte  koyale  de  Ijtngue  et  de  IJt- 
th^ature  Eranfoiset.  XXXIV;-!,  XXXV:1. — Propot  tur 
Mallarme,  Ro(>rrt  Goflin;  Horn  mage  d  Charles  Van  l.rr- 
herghe,  Henri  Davignon;  Un  oncle  de  Colette:  Eugene 
latndoy,  /ournaliste  franco-beige,  Albert  Kies  U  Claude 
Pichois.  -las  querelle  de  la  contrejofon,  Gustave  Char- 
her;  l.'epenement  paetique,  Robert  Vivier. 

/a>  Bulletin  det  Uttret.  XIX:  186,  187,  188.— tine 
conilution  aux  "Faux-monnayeurt,”  Claude  Martin. — 
Hemontret  avec  Fldouard  Herriot,  Henri  Massis. — />e 
souvenir  d  Eugdne  Marian,  Henri  Rainbaud. 

Cahters  det  Amu  de  Han  Hyner.  No.  45. — Ryneriana. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  Xl.lll:340. — Special  section,  Paul 
Valhy:  Jeuneite  et  trSaUon,  Octave  Nadal,  et  al.; 
right  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  'rhumas  Mann  to 
Pierre-Paul  Sagave;  Jean  I'ortel  in  memonam  Valery 
l.arhaud;  PoHie  de  I'lerre  Emmanuel,  Andrj  Marissel. 

I,et  Cahiert  Saturalistei.  11:6. — Pierre  Mendes- 
France,  Rcn^  'I'ernois,  Mine  Le  Blond-Zola  on  F.mile 
/<Ja. 

Critique.  Nos.  118,  119,  120. — Jean- Jacques  Mayoux 
on  Milton's  Areopagitica;  Claude  David  on  Roy  Pas¬ 
cal's  The  Herman  Novel;  Poetie  arabe  et  poetie  occi- 
dentale  au  moyen  age,  (Georges  fiougenheim. — Edmond 
Dune  on  Hugo  Friedrich's  Strul(tur  der  modernen 
Lynl(;  Antonin  Artaud  et  la  condition  poetique,  Rene 
Menard;  Huliert  Juin  on  Serge  Essenine. — Im  critique 
thematique  devant  le  thdme  de  Faust,  Paul  de  Man; 
T olstoi  et  la  guerilla,  Jacques  Nantet;  Un  aspect  det 
lettrei  yougotlavei  ( If,  Sr^ten  Maritch;  Probldmet  d'art 
roman  en  Italie,  (Vermain  Bazin;  Im  pentee  marxitte 
et  set  probl^met,  Pierre  Bonnel. 

Defense  de  I'Homme.  Nos.  101,  102,  103. — Arthur 
Koettler  et  la  pnhe  du  dinotaure,  Paul  Rassinier; 
Francis-B.  Conem  on  Georges  F.ekhoud. — Une  legende: 
le  dhhn  de  I’Ocadent,  Pierre-Valentin  Berthier. — Im 
lulte  de  la  personnahtf,  Pierre- Valentin  Berthier. 

Doiumenti.  XII :2. — Paul  Schalluck  on  Joseph  Roth. 


Ecritt  de  Paris.  Nos.  H7,  148,  149. — Drieu  la  Ro¬ 
chelle,  amoureux  d'Europe,  Ossian  Mathieu. — De  Sieg¬ 
fried  en  Simon,  Alfred  Fabre-Luce,  Du  tempt  d'Aga- 
thon  (I),  Henri  Massis.-  -Massis  cont.;  Art  el  litt^ra- 
ture,  Bertrand  Py. 

Entretiens  tur  let  iMttrei  et  let  Arts.  No.  8,  numcro 
special. — Picasso,  Anton  Prinner;  J.  Gadea-Fernindez 
on  Juan  Ram/«n  Jimenez;  Andr^  Lebois  on  PIo  Baroja 
y  Nessi. — Algeria  issue;  all  contributions  by  Algerian 
writers  and  artists. 

Esprit.  XXV:4,  5,  6. — Philibert  Secr^tan  on  Georg 
l.ukacs's  Im  destruction  de  la  raison;  Cmima  et  pretence 
du  proihain,  Am6d6e  Ayfre. — Mainly  political  articles. 
— Jean-Mane  Domenach  in  memonam  Albert  B^guin. 

Eludes.  XC:,4,  5,  6. — Teihmque  et  aventure:  Im 
" science-fiction,"  Jean  Pesqueur. — Un  genie  nocturne: 
Mane  Noel,  Andr<  Blanchet;  X.  Tilliette  in  memonam 
Gabriela  Mistral. — Louu  Barjon  on  Bourbon  Busset; 
"Ideologies  et  realite"  telon  Jeanne  Hertch,  Gaston 
Fessard;  Ims  cultures  negro-africainet,  Andr^  R^tif; 
Conditions  d'une  culture  /uive  en  Israel,  D.  Donath; 
X.  Tilliette  in  memonam  Albert  Beguin. 

Ims  Etudes  Ammcainet.  Nos.  56,  57. — On  Ims  Eiats- 
U nit  et  la  revolution  hongroite. — On  La  toahe  ameri- 
laine. 

Let  Etudes  Philotophiquet.  XII:  1. — De  I’intelligence, 
Rene  Boirel;  Benedetto  Croce  et  la  dtalectique 
hegehenne,  J.  Chaix-Ruy;  "Homo  faber,"  iniliateur  de 
la  finable  dans  le  monde,  Georges  Matisse. 

Etudes  Sovieliquet.  Nos.  109,  110,  HI. — V.  Poutin- 
tsev  on  Pushkin;  Alexis  Tolstoi,  comme  /e  I'ai  connu, 
(iaiina  Oulanova.— -  Clnj/ii/  tlmile  Zola  ecrivait  dans 
une  revue  de  Petersbourg,  O.  Dobrovolski. — A.  Tchlc- 
nov  on  painter  Ilya  Glazounov. 

Europe.  XXXV:135-1 36,  137,  138.-Special  issue 
m  memonam  Jean  Richard  Bloch,  with  contributions 
by  Aragon,  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  Vercors,  et  al.-- 
S()ecial  section  on  Eugene  Le  Roy,  with  contributions 
by  G.  Roger,  Armand  Got,  et  al.;  Jms  etapes  de  Bert 
Brecht,  Fimile  Szittya. — Madame  Bovary  a  cent  ant, 
Roger  Veillc;  Un  chef-d'ouvre  du  realisme  fpique 
(Madame  Bovary),  Hans  Meyer;  Reflexions  tur  I’hen- 
lage  flaiibertien,  Charles  Har<Khe. 

France-Atie.  XI:125-126-127,  128. — Special,  largely 
augmented  issue  on  Pretence  de  la  Frame  en  Atie, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  cultural  and  educational 
asfiects. — In  memonam  Theophile  Briant,  Andr^  Le 
bois;  Introduction  aux  lettret  /aponaitet,  Jean  Chris¬ 
tian. 

France  Europe.  X  :5 1 , 52. — "Politique,  Konomique  et 
litteraire." 

Guilde  du  Lavre.  XXII  :5,  6. — luue  m  memonam 
C.  F.  Ramuz. — Philippe  Jaccottet  on  Gustave  Roud  at 
sixty. 

Le  Journal  det  Pontes.  XXVII:  3. — Poetie  et  radio, 
Jos^  Garza  y  de  Garate. 
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Lfs  Languet  Modernet.  LI:3. — L'initiation  aux  did- 
listuioni  onentaies  par  let  languet  vivantet,  Pierre 
Meile;  En  relttant  quelquet  oeuvret  de  Miguel  de 
Unamuno,  Camille  Pitollet;  Atpectt  et  figuret  de  la 
littnature  neerlandaite  depuit  1880  (1),  Fr.  Clouet. 

Laroutte  Mentuel.  Noi.  511,  512,  ^M.—Cinima  et 
littdature:  Emile  Zola,  Louis  Saurel;  La  litidature  en- 
gagee,  Heivi  Perruchot;  Georges  Pillement  in  memo- 
nam  Gabriela  Mistral;  Esther  van  Loo  in  memoriam 
Arturo  Toscanini. — Le  cinema  /aponatt,  Charles  Ford; 
Andr^  Alter  in  memoriam  Valery  Larbaud;  Gaston 
Picard  in  memoriam  Roger  Vercel. — La  littdature 
faponaite  coniemporaine,  Jean  Esmein;  Ren^  Ristelhue- 
ber  on  Wladimir  d’Ormesson. 

Let  Lettret  Nouvellet.  V:48,  49,  50. — Conditiont 
dune  hitloire  de  I’art  (1),  Hubert  DamiKh;  Diirren- 
matt  et  ta  i/ieille  dame  rancunihe,  Jean  Sell;  Maurice 
Nadeau  on  Jean  Guchenno. — Damisch  concl.;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Conttant  mutcadin  (1),  Henri  Guillemin;  De 
Platero  aux  enfanit  lerriblet  de  la  jeume  Etpagne,  Elena 
de  la  Soucherc;  Brecht  et  Galilie,  Jean  Selz. — Le  prai 
theme  de  loyce  dant  "Ulytte,"  William  Empson; 
"Ulyttee"  et  la  mer,  Jean  Paris;  Guillemin  cont.;  Ber¬ 
nard  Pingaud  on  Robbe-Grillet’s  novel  La  jaloutie; 
Maurice  Nadeau  on  Vladimir  Dudintsev. 

l^t  l-ettret  Komanet.  XI  :2. — Let  empruntt  du  pode 
Breuche  de  la  Croix,  Anne-Marie  Gillis;  La  vrate 
podie  de  Patcoli,  Gianni  Montagna;  Peguy  et  Romatn 
Rolland.  Meture  d'une  amitU  (concl.),  Bernard  Guyon. 

l^  Lipre  et  I’Ettampe.  No.  10. — “Revue  trimestrielle 
de  la  Srxri^t^  des  Bibliophiles  et  Iconophiles  de  Bel- 
gique.” 

IJpret  de  France.  VIII :2,  3,  4. — Marcel  Jouhandeau 
on  Jules  Supervielle. — Alexandre  Arnoux  on  Armand 
Lanoux. — Emile  Henriot  on  Andr6  Chamson. 

Marginalet.  XII:53. — Jean  Cassou  on  Juan  Ramdn 
Jimenez;  Constant  Burniaux  on  Ferreira  de  Castro; 
A.  Henry  RiKhefort  on  Theodor  de  Wyzewa. 

Martyat.  XXXVII;335,  336,  337. — Pour  une  culture 
propenfale,  Jean-Calendal  Viangs. — De  la  religion  de 
Barrh,  Henri  Villemont;  Separatitme  (det  fihbret), 
Sully-Andri  Peyre. — Verse,  prose,  notes. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1  124,  1  125,  1 126.— Le  der¬ 
nier  mettage  politique  de  Montaigne,  Roger  Trinquet; 
Diderot  et  ton  lecteur,  Herbert  Dieckmann;  Madame 
Bopory,  Marie-Jeanne  Durry;  La  figure  du  premier 
hfrot  de  Tchikfiop,  Anne-Marie  Bon;  Gactan  Picon  on 
Antonin  Artaud. — Special  section  on  Paul  I..^autaud, 
with  contributions  by  Jean  Agreil,  et  al. — Du  janti- 
nitme  h  la  morale  de  I'intdft,  Marcel  Raymond;  La 
jeunette  de  .Max  Erntt,  Patrick  Waldberg. 

Monde  Nouveau.  No.  110-111. — Albert  Camus  on 
Salvador  de  Madariaga. 

Im  Noupelle  Noupelle  Repue  Franfoite.  V:52,  53,  54. 
— /..e  mal  du  mutee,  Maurice  Blanchot;  Feminitf  du 
romantitme  allemand,  Albert-Marie  Schmidt;  Alain 
Bosquet  on  Pierre  Jean  Jouve. — Le  tempt  det  encyclo- 
pediet,  Maurice  Blanchot;  Le  "Darfana"  d'Flenri 
Michaux  (1),  Gabriel  Bounoure;  En  marge  det  “Cor¬ 
nett"  de  Montherlant,  Marcel  Arland;  Dominique 
Fernandez  on  Fj’nst  Robert  Curtius's  La  htthature 
europSenne  et  le  moyen  Age  latin. — Celine  au  eati- 
(hitme,  Roger  Nimier;  Bounoure  concl.;  Jacques  Le- 
marchand  on  Samuel  Beckett's  Fin  de  partie. 


L'Orieniation  Littfraire.  VI .■33,  34,  35,  36. — Prose, 
verse,  reviews. 

La<Paritienne.  Not.  43,  44,  45. — Issue  on  Traduction 
— Trahiton?  Francois  Nouriuier,  Dominique  Aury, 
et  al. — Issue  on  the  trente  ant  generation,  Bammate, 
et  al. — Special  section,  Parlet-moi  d'amour,  Paul  Mo- 
rand,  et  al.;  Proust,  romancier  adulte,  Jean-Fran^ois 
Revel. 

La  PenUe.  Nos.  72,  73. — fohann  Fitchart,  Joel  Le- 
febvre;  “Le  roman  machepi"  d' Aragon,  Jean  Varloot. 
— M.  Merleau-Ponty  et  la  philotophie  de  I'amhiguitf 
(ll),  Henri  Lefebvre;  La  Font  de  Saint  Yenne,  pri- 
curteur  de  Diderot,  Roland  Desn6. 

La  Pentfe  Catholique.  Not.  47,  48. — Le  furoncle 
freudien  et  la  furonculote  intellectualitte,  Jean  Nadal. 
—  Wilfried  Daim  et  ta  “Trant valuation  de  la  ptychana- 
lyte,"  Andr^  Combes;  Yves  Bouthillier  on  Jacques 
Chevalier’s  Flittoire  de  la  pentie. 

Pentfe  Franfoite — Ffdfratwn.  Not.  5,  6,  7. — Spe¬ 
cial  section.  La  tcience  en  France,  Louis  de  Broglie, 
et  al. — Special  section,  L’ltlam  et  I'Occident,  Robert 
Aron,  et  al.;  La  jeune  fille  dant  le  roman  franfait, 
Jeanine  Delfiech. — Special  section.  Radio  d'hier  et 
d'aujourd'hui,  Andr6  Delacour,  et  al. 

Le  Point.  No.  52. — Le  ThiAtre  National  Populaire, 
Morvan  Lebesque. 

Pointt  et  Contrepointt.  No.  39. — Let  corretpon- 
dancet,  Gaston  Criel. 

Pritence.  Vl;4. — Entretien  franco-tuitte  apec  Andrf 
Chamton,  R.  Ferenezi-Bodmer;  Pierre  Girard,  Gilbert 
Trolliet;  Culture  et  colonitation,  Aim^  C^saire;  Ren- 
contret  apec  la  pentie  hibnuque,  Paul  Andr6. 

Ptychi.  No.  112-113. — Le  thime  de  la  Mon-Mire 
dant  let  cat  grapet  de  tubertulote  pulmonaire,  R.  Mei- 
gniez. 

Quo  Vadit.  X:  101-102-103. — Sur  let  tracet  d’Otcar 
Wilde  A  Naplet,  Guillot  de  Saix;  Le  ttyle  de  Baltai , 
Alfred  Reh;  Henn  Rochefort,  Touchatout;  Le  petn- 
mitme  de  Baudelaire,  A.-F.  Baillot. 

Relationt.  Nos.  196,  197,  198. — Im  grande  idie  du 
tiicle:  Rejaire  I'Europe,  Luigi  d'Apollonia,  S.J. — 
Troit  piicet  de  choix,  Georges-Henri  d'Auieuil,  S.J. 
— Gcorges-Henri  d'Auteuil  on  Phidre. 

Im  Revue  det  iMttret  Modernet.  IV:25-26. — l-et 
critiquet  de  “Im  Revue  Blanche,"  A.  B.  Jackson;  Vo¬ 
cation  fauttienne  de  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Charles  D6- 
d6yan;  Ang^le  Marietti  on  Nietzsche. 

Revue  d'Etthitique.  IX :3. — Science  etthitique  et 
tcience  juridique,  O.  Revault  d’Allonnes;  l-et  “Midita- 
tiont"  de  Detcartet  contideriet  en  tant  qu'oeupre  d'art, 
Jean-Paul  Weber;  L’ivolution  du  ttyle  de  Goya:  Im 
convergence  de  tet  recherchet  techniquet  et  tym- 
bohquet,  Noel  Mouloud;  Note  tur  le  tublime,  J. 
(Chateau. 

Im  Revue  du  Caire.  XX;  198,  199,  200,  20  L— 
Peinture  igyptienne,  Ahmed  Rassem. — Deux  voyageurt 
tuittet  dant  I'Egypte  d’ll  y  a  cent  ant,  l>iuis-A.  Chris- 
tophe. — Pointt  de  vue  littirairet,  Ahmed  Rassem.— 
Drama  and  articles. 
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Im  Revue  Fran^atte.  Noi.  87,  88,  89. — Lr  romancier 
devant  la  page  blanche,  Pierre  Nord;  La  dernier e  Holton 
de  Rtl/^e,  Yve*  Florenne. — Let  caracthei  de  I'lmprt- 
merte  Nationale,  D.  Gibelin. — Firmtn  Roz  on  M.  T. 
Kzraboulkov't  novel  La  eontaence  d'Emanouil;  Rob- 
en  de  Lupp^  on  Camus’i  La  chute  and  L'extl  el  le 
royaume. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philotophie.  XI:39. — Sym¬ 
posium  on  La  retpontahtltU ,  Richard  McKeon,  et  al. 

Im  Revue  Lh^ale.  Nos.  18,  19. — A  hat  let  pariicu- 
larttmet  linguitltefuet,  Charles  Leopold  Mayer;  Sou¬ 
venir!  perionnelt  de  Mme  de  Stael  pendant  la  Terreur. 
— Not  tentationt  commandent  not  tentimentt,  Charles 
I,.  Mayer;  Thomas  (efferton,  Philotophe  det  iMmihet, 
Sylvia  E.  Crane. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  XIII;3,  1,  5. — Marc  Chagall, 
Jean  Guiraud. — Crucifix  dam  Part  ancien,  Jean 
Yernaux;  l^e  PFre  Duval  et  tei  chamoni,  Paul  TTiion, 
S.J.;  l^i  Cahiert  de  Montherlant,  Franz  Weyergans. — 
PrFteme  de  Valery  Larbaud,  Charles  Moeller;  De  Part 
abiirait,  Philippe  Minguet. 

Revue  Philoiophique  de  la  France  et  de  PElranger. 
LXXXIl;!. — Special  section  on  Philoiophie  et  Pty 
chologie,  Th^ule  Ribot,  et  al. 

Simoun.  Vl:25,  26. — L'Algerie  vue  par  let  fcrivaint, 
Gabriel  Esquer. — l^  vie  intellectuelle  en  Algerie,  Ga¬ 
briel  Esquer. 

Synthhet.  XI:  130,  Xll:13l,  \12.— Marcel  Proust 
retrouvF,  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin;  Stephane  Mal- 
larmF  et  Pedueur  Deman,  Franz  Hellens. — L'Agathe 
de  Paul  Valery,  F.milie  Noulet;  Paul  Valfry,  Jean  de 
Heucken;  latnxa  del  Vatlo,  Jacques  Rigaux;  Hugo 
R.ies  on  Frans  de  Rruyn. — Special  section,  Drmocrati- 
lation  de  Penteignemenl  tuperieur;  Cieorges  Magliore 
on  Pierre  7'eilhard  de  Chardin;  Marcel  I^omte  on 
recent  books  by  Robhc-Grillet,  Rlanchot,  and  Henry 
Miller. 

lot  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  112,  113. — l^t  arilitet  de  la 
faim,  Claude  Vig^;  Un  dialogue  tout  Charlemagne:  le 
ditputatio  d'Altum,  Robert  Sabatier;  M.  de  iMmarhne, 
Henri  Guillemin;  BarrFt  el  Penracinement,  Pierre 
(ijxotte;  1-et  romant  de  GeneviFve  Gennan,  Henri 
Clouard. — Special  issue  on  Connaittance  de  PEurope 
vivante,  Denis  de  Rougemont,  et  al. 

Temoint.  V:15-I6. — Jean  Paul  Samson  on  Camus's 
Im  ihute. 

iMt  Tempt  Modernet.  Xll:134,  135. — Picatto,  peinire 
de  la  rFalilF  toiale,  Jean-Louis  Ferrier;  Jacques-Lau- 
rent  Bost  on  Jean  Dutourd’s  l-et  taxis  de  la  Marne; 
Icet  regies  du  (e,  Jean  Pouillon;  Renaissance  de  Popera, 
Rene  l.eibowitz. — Special  section,  Formes  nouvellet  de 
la  toahi  amrricaine,  C.  Wright  Mills,  et  al.;  Tibor 
Meray's  ajipeal  for  help  for  the  Hungarun  writers. 

Vie  el  iMsngage.  Nos.  60,  61,  62. — Prfsentation  de 
Panglais,  Marguerite-Mane  Dubois;  Perraull,  Maurice 
Rat;  Apparition  de  Shakespeare  dans  "Noire-Dame  de 
Paris,"  H.  Temple  Patterson. — L'anglait,  mutee  hitto- 
rtque  du  franfatt,  John  Orr;  Le  franfoit  en  Ecotte, 
David  Munson;  Anglicitmet  patents  et  anglicitmet 
masques,  Stephen  Ullmann. — La  Bible  et  la  langue 
anglaise,  Julius  Purezinsky;  latngage  el  colonisation, 
A.  R.  Tellier;  L'expantion  de  Panglais  dans  le  monde, 
(Alette  Odin;  Racine,  Maurice  Rat. 


U  Vie  Spintuelle.  XCVI:427,  428,  429.— Theo¬ 
logical  (Catholic)  articles. 

German 

Akzente.  1957:1,  2. — Theodor  W.  Adorno,  Volker 
Klotz,  Kurt  Leonhard,  Johannes  Poethen  on  problems 
of  Lyrtk. — Wolfgang  Fortner,  Ferdinand  Lion,  Heinz 
von  Cramer  on  the  libretto  of  modern  opera;  Ober- 
setzung  im  Dienste  der  Welthteratur,  Hans  Hennccke; 
Helmut  Viebrock  on  T.  E.  Hulme. 

Aniaret.  V:2,  3. — Hermann  Kesten  und  Frank- 
retch,  Wilhelm  Niemcyer;  Zwet  W egbereiter  der  fran- 
xdtitchen  Aufkldrung  (on  Pierre  Bayle  and  Fonte- 
nelle),  Alfons  Rothmund;  "Pretence  Ajncame"  und 
der  "tchivarxe"  Kongrett,  Irmgard  Bouvier;  Janheinz 
Jahn  on  Aim^  CAaire. — Alfons  Rothmund  on  Jean 
Schlumberger  at  eighty;  Jean  Schlumberger  on  Andr^ 
Gide;  Francis  de  Miomandre  in  memoriam  Valery 
Larbaud;  Otto  F.  Best  on  Jean  Giraudoux;  Der  junge 
Baudelaire  alt  Myttifikator,  Franz  von  Rexroth;  Ren^ 
Montigny  on  Germain  Nouveau. 

Atlantis.  XXIX :4,  5,  6. — Photo  report  on  Ethiopia. 
— Stories  from  South  Africa  by  Herman  Charles  Bos- 
man. — Railroad  issue. 

Aufbau.  XI11:2,  3-4,  5. — Die  chinetitche  Lateratur 
von  heute,  Mao  Tun;  Stephan  Hcrmlin  on  Federico 
Garcia  I»rca;  Nolixen  xu  Ddblint  Schicktaltreite, 
Bodo  Uhse;  Bnefe  an  lohannet  Schlaf  aut  den  fahren 
1911  bit  1929,  Werner  Piechixrki. — Chinetitche  Volkt- 
lieder.  Ho  Chi-fang;  Wegberetter  Lu  flsitn,  Feng 
Hsueh'Fcng;  Das  "Mdrchen":  Goethe  und  Gerhart 
Hauptmann,  Hans  Mayer.-  -  Vergnugungsthealer  oder 
Ijehrtheater,  Bertolt  Brecht  (t);  Charles  Baudelaire 
heute,  Diuis  Aragon;  Das  Week  Theodor  Storms,  Hans- 
Hcmrich  Reuter. 

Die  Barke.  1957:1,  2. — Slolx  und  Led.  Die  ameri- 
kanttche  Nation  und  ihre  Schrifisteller,  anon. — Travel 
issue. 

Begegnung.  Xll:6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. — Ober  die  "Me- 
thode"  in  der  Uteraturivissenichaft,  Wolfgang  Pfeiffer- 
Bclli;  Josef  Michels  on  Francis  Thompson. — Alte 
Bucher,  Georg  Hermanowski. — Abttraktet  Theater 
mu  metaphyiitchem  Autblick,  Claus-Hcnning  Bach- 
mann;  Das  tVesen  der  deuttchen  Barockhteratur, 
Wolfgang  Pfciffer-Bclli. — Emil  Reuter  on  Julius  I-ang- 
liehn  {der  Rembrandtdeuttche) ;  Kultiirpolitik  in  Bel- 
gien,  Georg  Hermanowski. — Geburittagigrust  an  lean 
Schlumberger,  Alexander  Baldus;  Die  Botschaft  der 
Anne  Frank,  Claus-Henning  Bachmann;  Die  heutige 
Dichtung  der  baltnchen  Volkfr  (1),  Alexander  Bal¬ 
dus. — Pans  und  das  deuttche  Theater,  R.  Caltofen; 
Claus-Henning  Bachmann  on  Samuel  Beckett's  plays 
Fm  de  partie  and  All  That  Fall,  B.ildus  cont. 

Beitrdge  xur  Geschuhte  der  Deutschen  Sprache  und 
lateratur.  LXXV111:3. — Vann  und  das  altere  Futhark, 
Hans  Schwarz;  Germ,  full)  in  seiner  Entfaltung  in 
iibertragenem  Sinn,  H.-Fr.  Rosenfeld;  iMid  und  Sunde 
im  Heliand  und  in  Otfrids  Evangehenbut  h,  Heinz 
Rupp. 

Bertelsmann  DREl.  1957:4,  5,  6. — Illustrated  month¬ 
ly  in  three  parts:  Untere  lllnttnerie,  Unterhaltung  und 
Witten,  Gluckhch  leben. 


PERIODICALS  AT  LARGE 
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Bodfnsee-ZeitschnU.  VI  :4.— Wilhelm  Sul*er  on 
painter  Wilhelm  Gimmi;  Carl  Seelig  on  Robert  Wal¬ 
ler;  Ludwig  Emanuel  Reindl’i  self-portrait. 

Buck  in  der  Zeii.  11:2. — David  H.  Greene  on  Fran¬ 
cis  Stuart;  Hans  Willy  Staub  on  Willa  Gather. 

Biii  herei  und  Bildung.  IX:3,  4,  5. — Leben  und  Werl^ 
des  Philoiophen  Peter  Wutt,  Ludwin  Langenfeld. — 
Alfred  Franz  on  Albert  Vigoleis  Thelen. — Bticherei 
und  Kultunnduitne,  Heinz  Roscher. 

Buchersehiff.  VII :3,  4-4a,  5. — Goethe  section;  Der 
zu/eite  Weltkrteg  in  Briefen,  Tagehuchern,  Romanen 
und  Erlehnmtberu hten,  anon. — Von  der  Technilt  det 
Letent,  Bernard  von  Rrentano;  H.  B.  on  Werner  Hel- 
wig. — H.  B.  on  Wilhelm  Lehmann  at  seventy-five. 

colloquium.  1957:4,  5,  6. — Malerei,  die  nichtt  "er- 
xahlt,"  Hans-Dieter  Roos. — Tenth  anniversary  issue. 
— Henryk  Eska  on  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Freiburg. 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1957:1, 
2. — ‘‘Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen." 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXXIII:3.  4,  5,  6.— Hans 
Retmann  berichtigtl  Moritz  Lederer;  Franz  Schonauer 
on  Eugen  Gottlob  Winkler;  Heinrich  Boll  on  Joseph 
Roth;  Begegnung  mit  foyce,  Jan  Parandowski;  Bei 
Heinrich  Vogeler  in  Worpswede,  Margaretc  Buber- 
Neumann;  Hans  Kiihner  in  memonam  Arturo  Tosca¬ 
nini. — Deutsches  Theater  in  London  1919-1945,  Egon 
Larsen;  Ludwig  Freund  on  Reinhold  Niebuhr;  Henry 
Shelness  on  Oskar  Jellinek;  V.  O.  Stomps  on  Alfred 
Kubin  at  eighty;  Jacob  Picard  on  Alfred  Mombert. — 
Das  Ende  Willi  Munxenhergs,  Kurt  Kersten;  Susanne 
Leonhard  on  Bertrand  Russell  at  eighty-five;  Karl 
Schwedhelm  on  Wilhelm  Lehmann. — Das  Weltraum- 
epos  Amara,  Guenter  Klingmann;  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning;  Ihre  LAhmung  und  Heilung,  Trudy 
Schmidt. 

Dohumente.  XIII  :2. — Italienische  lateraturpreise. 
Mario  Verdone. 

domino.  No.  15. — “Eine  Biicherzeitung." 

Evangehscher  Lateraturbeobachter.  1957:Marz. — 
Johann  Georg  Hamann  im  20.  Jahrhundert,  Martin 
Rohkramer. 

Forum.  IV:39,  40,  41. — Von  Prag  bis  zur  Buhowina. 
Die  nichtdeutschen  Komponenten  der  dsterreichischen 
Ijteratur,  Ernst  Joseph  Gdrlich;  Juris  Evelit  on  V.  I)u- 
dintsev's  novel  “Not  By  Bread  Alone." — Correspon¬ 
dence  between  Ignazio  Silone  and  Ivan  Anissimov  (I); 
Konstantin  Jelenski  on  the  situation  of  the  "left"  in¬ 
tellectuals  in  Poland;  Friedrich  Abendroth  on  Cicero; 
lj}b  des  Fremdworts,  W.  E.  Siiskmd;  Paul  Raalie  on 
Alfred  Kubin  at  eighty. — Silone-Anissimov  correspon¬ 
dence  concl.;  Versuch  uher  Thomas  Mann.  Peter  Heller; 
Cher  den  Fun^tionswechsel  der  Musih,  Theodor  W. 
Adorno. 

Die  Gegenwart.  XII :7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1. — Wilhelm  Hau- 
senstein  (t)  on  Alfred  Kubin. — Die  Vberschrift,  b.  t. — 
Rene  Schichele,  Wilhelm  Hausenstein  (t);  a — o  on 
Emil  Staiger's  Goethe. — Michael  Haerdter  on  Alfred 
lie  Musset. — a.  g.  on  brmks  for  juveniles. 

Geist  und  Tat.  XII  :3,  4,  5. — Political  articles. 


Historische  Zeitschnft.  CLXXXIILI,  2. — Politische 
Ordnung  und  indiuiduelle  Freiheit  im  Griechentum, 
Hans  Schaefer;  Freiheit  als  religtotes,  politisches  und 
personluhes  Postulat  in  MittelaJter,  Herbert  Grund- 
mann;  Ahsoluter  Stoat,  Corporative  Ubertdt,  person- 
Itche  Freiheit,  Kurt  von  Kaumer;  Das  soziale  Ganze 
und  die  Freiheit  det  Einzelnen  unter  den  Bedingungen 
des  industriellen  Zeitalters,  Hans  Freyer. — Mittelalter 
und  Goethezeit,  Wolfram  von  den  Steinen;  Geschichse 
und  Zeit geschichse:  Pearl  Harbor  im  Kreuzfeuer  der 
Fortchung,  Fritz  Wagner. 

Hochland.  XLIX:4,  5. — Johann  Georg  Hamann — 
Magus  im  Norden,  Curt  HohofI;  Toynbee  und  die  Re¬ 
ligion,  Eugen  Giirster. — BemerCiingen  uher  den  Be- 
grifj  der  Tradition,  Joseph  Pieper;  Das  Phdnomen  Ro¬ 
bert  Mustl,  Karl  Josef  Hahn;  Gent  und  IntelleCt,  Hans- 
Georg  Beck;  Der  sehr  gefragte  Outsider,  Friedrich 
Hansen-Love;  Die  Lust  am  Englitchen,  Hans  Egon 
Holthusen. 

Homo.  VIII:  1. — “Zeitschrift  fiir  die  vergleichende 
Forschung  am  Menschen." 

Institut  Jiir  Autlandsbetiehungen  Mitteilungen. 
VII:  1. — Japan  issue.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A. 
readers:  Die  moderne  Literatur  und  ihre  Schulen, 
Kenji  Takahashi. 

Die  Kultur.  V:79,  80,  81,  82,  83.  84.  85.— 
Misttrauen — Krant(heit  der  Welt,  Martin  Buber. — 
Edward  Cranklow  on  V.  Dudintsev's  Der  Mensch  leht 
nicht  von  Bros  allein. — Ihr  Epigonen — lasst  jede  Hoff- 
nung  Jahren,  Kurt  Overhoff. — Section  on  Maximilian 
Harden. — Vor  vierundzwanzig  Jahren  begann  deu 
Feuer  (on  the  Nazi  burning  of  books),  Kurt  Hirsch. — 
Auf  dem  Weg  in  die  EinsamCeit:  Automation, 
Atomenergie — und  was  dann?  Pascual  Jordan. — 
VerCundet  den  geistigen  Notstand,  Johannes  M.  Hdn- 
scheid. 

Kunst  und  Uteratur.  V:4,  5.— Konstantin  Simonov, 
M.  Tscharny  on  the  first  and  second  version  of  Fa¬ 
deyev’s  The  Young  Guard;  “Wahrheit"  und  "Dich- 
tung,"  J.  Dobin. — Realismiit—Grundprinzip  der 
Kunst  oder  Kunstnchtung?  B.  (i.  Reisow,  et  al.;  Die 
HaupleniwicClungsetappen  det  Reahtmut  in  der  Welt- 
literatur,  anon. 

Merkur.  XI: 3,  4,  5. — Wladimir  Solowjew,  Fedor 
Stepun;  Die  Dramaturgie  der  Entjremdung,  Hans 
Magnus  Enzensberger;  Gustav  Hillard  on  Rudolf  Bor- 
chardt. — Hans  Egon  Holthusen  on  the  theory  of  the 
“poetic”  in  Eliot  and  Benn;  Karl  August  Horst  on  Jo¬ 
seph  Roth;  Friedrich  PikIszus  on  Max  Rychner  at 
jixty. —  Vergniigungstheater  oder  l.ehrtheater?  Ber¬ 
tolt  Brecht  (t):  Einsamkeit  und  GemeinsamCeit  der 
Slawrn,  Johannes  Urzidil;  Det  Altertwerk  Leopold 
Zieglers,  F-rnst  Benz;  D.  H.  laiwrence  nach  dreittig 
Jahren,  Gunter  Blcicker. 

Der  Monat.  1X:102.  103,  104  — Der  Puppentpieler 
Ohratzow,  Jurgen  Riihle;  Max  Rychner  m  memonam 
Valery  l.arbaud;  Hans  Schwab-Felisch  on  Albert 
Vigoleis  Thelen. — Anne  Franks  Heimkehr,  Norbert 
.Miihlen. — Der  Fall  Arthur  Miller,  Mary  McCarthy; 
Friedrich  Torberg  on  Ferenc  Molnir;  Hilde  Spiel  on 
Heimito  von  Doderer’s  Die  Ddmonen;  Dwight  Mac¬ 
Donald  on  Colin  Wilson's  The  Outsider. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Mutteriprache.  1957:3,  4,  5. —  Worte  Suleikfis  xum 
Bf griff  “Pmonliehkett,"  Friedrich  Neumann. — Fremd~ 
hnge  mit  Heimatrecht  in  der  deultckfn  Sprache,  H. 
Goetach;  ht  LyrH  uberietxbar?  Friedrich  Neumann. — 
Grundiittlichet  uher  dti  Modewort,  Wolf  Sluyter- 
man  v.  Langeweyde;  Randhemerbungen  turn  I  Vm- 
taut  tm  Deutichen,  E.  H.  Budde;  ffber  die  gramma- 
iiSihe  Funktion  det  Verbs  "sverden”  Rudolf  Thiel. 

Seue  Deutsche  Flefse.  No.  34. — Zahlentauber  und 
Cotsttuke  in  der  neuen  Musi^,  H.  H.  Stuckenachmidt; 
Sinn  und  Vntinn  der  Lebentbetchreibungen,  Erich 
Franzen. 

Seue  DeMsche  Uteratur.  V:3,  4. — Tod,  Verdamnit 
und  eu/iget  Ijeben  des  Heinrich  Heine,  Walther  Victor. 
— Das  Epitche  in  der  Sprache  Bertolt  Brechts,  Werner 
Hcinitz;  Grimmelt hausen  und  tein  "Simplicittimut," 
(Jto  Bihalji-Mcrin;  Der  hastrierte  Remarque,  anon. 

Das  Seue  Journal.  VI:6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.— “Ak- 
tuellea  und  Wuaenawertea  in  Wort  und  Bild.” 

Seue  Polititche  UtersUur.  1:1. — “Berichte  iiber  daa 
Internationale  Schrifttum.” 

Die  Seue  Rundschau.  LXV\\U\.— Schiller  und  Tho¬ 
mas  Mann,  Fritz  Strich;  Ober  die  Sprache,  Werner 
Kraft;  Hofmannsthals  "Andreas,"  ^gar  Hcderer; 
Bauiieine  der  Kunst,  Bnefe  Paul  Valhyt,  Albert 
Schulze  Vellinghauaen;  Zur  Knte  der  Kritil(,  Harry 
Levin. 

Die  Seue  Schau.  XV11I:4,  5,  6. — Lebendiget  La- 
lein — ?  Kurt  Stegmann  von  Pritzwald. — Bernt  von 
Heiaeler  on  Walter  MuKhg'a  Die  Zerstbrung  der 
deutsthen  Literatssr;  Otto  Heuachcle  on  Eduard 
Sprangcr  at  aeventy-five. — Bernhard  Martin  on  Her¬ 
mann  Heaae  at  eighty. 

Osthirchlithe  Studien.  Vl:l. — Die  Bedeutung  der 
deutsthen  Getamtautgabe  Solowjeu/t,  Wladimir  Szyl- 
karaki;  Stand  und  Aufgahen  der  theologitchen  By- 
Mantinistih,  Hana-Georg  Beck;  Kaisrrtum,  Voll(ttum 
und  Kirche  in  Athiopien,  Fj-iut  Hammerachmidt. 

Die  Polititche  Meinung.  11:10,  11,  12,  13. — "Mo- 
natahefte  fiir  Fragen  der  Zeit." 

Schsceiter  Blit  her-Zeitung.  XV:3,  4,  5. — Das  IVun- 
der  PestaloMMi,  Peter  Seidmann. — B<xjk  rcviewa. — 
Erstet  Honorar,  Otto  Zinniker. 

Schweiser  Journsd.  XX111:4,  5. — Aluminum  iaaue. 
— On  Ontral  Switzerland. 

Schweiter  Monatshefte.  XXXVll:!,  2,  i.— Jacob 
Bur<l(hardtt  Bnefe  (cont.),  Arnold  von  Salia. — Spe¬ 
cial  laauc,  Gegenscartsprobleme  der  Demohratie. — Ein 
SatM  aus  Goethes  Wmchelmunnschnft,  Emil  Staiger. 

Schtueiter  Rundschau.  LV1I:1,  2. — Hana  Groaarie- 
der  in  memonam  Valery  Larbaud;  R.  Caltofen  tn  me- 
monam  Gabriela  Miatral;  Bert  Herzog  on  Else  Laaker- 
Schiiler. — Louia  Birchicr  in  memonam  compoaer 
Othmar  Schoeck. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit,  LXXX11:6,  7,  8. — Paul  Cezanne: 
Die  neue  Welt,  Herbert  Schade,  S.J. — Peter  Dbrfler, 
Freidrich  Braig. — Friedrich  Kempf,  S.|.,  on  Reinhold 
Schneider ‘a  play  Innocena  und  Fransishut;  Romanitche 
Kunst,  Herbert  Schade,  S.J. 


Texte  und  Zeichen.  111:2,  3. — Sartre  im  triiben  "Spie¬ 
gel,"  Hana  Magnua  Enzenaberger;  China:  Voll(tleben 
und  Uteratur,  Karl  MundatrKk. —  Der  Kisnttler  und 
die  Kulturschaffenden,  Gerhard  Liidtke;  Walter  Jena 
on  Nietzache;  Walter  Muachg  on  Alfred  Ddblin'a 
Hamlet  oder  Die  lange  Sacht  nimmt  ein  Ende;  An- 
dreaa  Donath  on  Ezra  Pound;  Franz  Schonaucr  on 
Eugen  Gottlob  Winkler. 

Univertttas.  Xll:3,  4,  5. — Griechenland  und  die 
hellenitthe  Idee,  N.  Louvaria;  Adalbert  Stiftert  Dich- 
tung  und  Personlichhfit,  Joachim  Muller;  Zarathuttra 
und  seine  Lehre,  Herman  Lommel. —  Der  Film  alt 
Auidrucl(  der  Gegenuiartthultur,  Paul  Heimann; 
iMotte  und  die  Philotophie  des  Ostent,  Andre 
Fxkardt;  Cher  das  hunttleritche  Werturteil,  Hubert 
Schrade. — Bnefe  isber  ttch  telbst  und  das  eigene  Werh, 
Hermann  Heaae;  Grundfragen  der  Kulturanthropolo- 
gie,  Erich  Rothacker. 

Verlagt-Praxtt.  IV:3,  4,  5. — Articles  pertaining  to 
all  aapecta  of  publiahing. 

Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Zeitgeschichte.  V:2. — Das  Pro¬ 
blem  der  deutsthen  Einheit  nach  den  beiden  Welt- 
hriegen,  Theodor  Eachenburg;  Der  Fall  Grisnspan, 
Helmut  Hcibcr;  T heologitche  und  jurittttche  Formen 
modernen  polititchen  W under glaubent,  Julius  Kraft. 

Welittimmen.  XXVI:3,  4,  5,  6. — K.  H.  Rcndenbach 
on  Walt  Whitman;  Shal^etpeare  auf  der  Lemwand — 
eine  Blasphemie?  Herbert  Kalckhoff;  Ingeborg 
Guadagna  on  Vitaliano  Brancati;  Kobetz  Johann  on 
V.  Dudintsev'a  Der  Mentch  lebt  nicht  pon  Brot  allein; 
ne  on  Albert  Vigoleis  Thelcn;  Die  Geburt  der  Idee,  E. 
Neuhauaer. — Rudolf  Adolph  on  May  Rychner  at  sixty; 
anon,  on  Louia  de  Wohl;  Uteratur  mit  Kostismsu/ang 
(on  the  historical  novel),  Peter  Hornung;  W,  v.  Sch.  on 
Friedrich  Sieburg;  Christian  Otto  Frenzel  on  Timm 
Kroger. — Werner  Rukwid  on  Eugen  Gottlob  Winkler; 
Erika  Gerlach  on  Ernst  Jiinger’a  travel  writing. — 
Peter  Hornung  on  Friedrich  Diirrenmatt;  Karl-Heinz 
Hauptreif  on  Reinhard  Goering;  Der  Kriminalroman 
stammt  nicht  pon  schlechten  Eltern,  Rolf  Seeliger,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  various  articles  on  the  crime  novel;  Reinhold 
Hardt  on  Theodor  Fontane’a  Unterm  Birnbaum;  Ur¬ 
sula  Loch  on  Hammond  Innes;  A.  Schonc  on  Monther¬ 
lant's  Let  cilibatairet. 

Welt  und  Wort.  Xll:3,  4,  5. — Buch  und  Ferntehen, 
Gerhardt  Pallmann;  Federico  Garcia  Lorcas  "Cante 
Jondo,"  Hellmut  Drawa-Tuchsen;  Spionagt — etn  be- 
liehtet  Uteraturthema,  Hanna  von  Krannhala;  Franze 
Knab-Grzimek  on  Jochen  Klepper'a  diaries;  Franz 
Tumler’a  self-portrait. — Maurice  Colleville  on  Roger 
Ikor;  Kunstu/erlt  und  Cbertragung,  Martin  Bodmer; 
Der  literantche  Exprettionismut,  Otto  Mann;  Josef 
Reding'a  self-portrait. — Atpel^te  moderner  Frauen- 
dichtung,  Inge  Meidinger-Geiac;  Georg  Schneider  on 
Paul  Alverdes;  Weten  und  Prohleme  der  deuttchen 
Lynl(,  Johannes  Klein;  Karlheinz  Oeschner'a  self- 
portrait. 

Wirhendet  Wort.  Vll:3,  4. — Die  Begriindung  der 
ahendlanditchen  Grammatilf  durch  die  Gnechen  und 
ihr  Verhdltms  xur  modernen  Sprachu/issenschaft, 
Hana  Glinz;  Altdeuttche  Myttil(,  Kurt  Ruh;  Hamann 
in  teinen  Bnefen,  Karlfried  Griinder;  Der  moderne 
Roman  in  England  und  Deutschland,  H.  M.  WaidMin; 
Getprach  isber  ein  Trahl-Gedicht,  Eduard  Lachmann; 
Zur  Hdrtpieldichtung  Gunter  Eicht,  Werner  Kloae; 
Anton  Gail  on  Carl  Zuckmayer  at  sixty. — Der  tchbp- 
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ferische  Mensch  im  Werl(  Hermann  Stehrt  und  Kurt 
Kluget,  Anna  Kriiger;  Zum  Aufhau  pon  fosef  Pontens 
Nopelle  "Der  Meitter,"  Otto  SchonberKcr;  Wege  der 
Naeklfriegtlyrii^,  Emmy  Hannover;  Altdeuttche  My- 
sul{,  Kurt  Ruh;  Vom  Geitt  det  Barock.,  Horit  Bremaer. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  5,  6. — Franz  Taucher  on 

Ham  Leifhelm;  Die  Entdec^ung  Adalbert  Stiftert, 
Ham  Hennccke;  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia  on  Joteph 
Roth. — Hanm  Winter,  Felix  Braun  in  memortam 
Martina  Wied;  Tradition  und  Lyrik.,  Ermt  Waldinger. 
— Helmut  A.  Fiechtner  on  Imma  Bodmerahof;  Pro- 
bleme  der  Vbertetzung,  Werner  Riemerichmid. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buck.  XI :3,  5. — Margarete  Schmid  on 
P.  A.  Le»ort’»  Le  pent  souffle  ou  it  peut. — Kriterien  der 
Uteraturkritik,  Ignaz  Zangerle. — Die  Verantwortung 
det  k^tholischen  Kritikert  gegenuber  dem  Leter,  Leo 
Koep. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXVI:2. — 
Ober  Themenanordnung  und  Btldung  inhaltlicher  Zu- 
sammenhdnge  in  den  religioten  Leichdichtungen  det 
XU.  fahrhundertt,  Karl  Heinrich  Bertau;  Der  Bettler 
alt  Pfand  (1),  Kurt  Ranke;  Dat  techste  und  tiebente 
Burk  Motit,  Will-Erich  Peuckert;  Dte  Auffattung  pon 
Gemeinsekaft  und  Kollektip  im  Protawerk  Franz 
Werfelt.  Anneliese  Bach;  WortbildwakI  und  pkallitchet 
Motip  bei  R.  M.  Rilke,  Klaut  Kanzog. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Getckichlttpittentckafl.  V;2. — Die 
hiilerfajchitiitche  Infiltration  Rumdnient  1919-1940, 
Eliza  Campui;  Die  tozialdemokratitche  Parteitckule 
(1906-1914),  Dieter  Fricke;  Der  Eintrin  Preutteni 
und  Deuttcklandt  in  die  Rake  der  in  China  bepor- 
rechteten  Mac  hie,  Helmuth  Stoecker;  Probleme  der 
Perioditierung  der  Allen  Getckickte:  Die  Einordnung 
det  Alien  Orients  und  Altamenkat  in  die  tpeltge- 
tckicktluke  Entwicklung,  Elisabeth  Charlotte  Weii- 
kopf. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Pure  he.  XXVIILI,  5. — Opfer- 
getinnung  in  der  Getckickte.  Dargetlellt  am  Werk  der 
Gertrud  pon  Le  Fort,  Karl  August  Horst. — Wat  itt 
tugendgefahrdend?  Wolfgang  Metzger;  Offenbarung 
und  Halige  Scknft,  Ernst  Kinder;  Dat  totp/etitcke  Ge- 
tckickitbild,  Gunther  Stokl. 

Spanish 

dhtide.  XXI  ;2. — Etcollot  en  la  meta  de  la  poetia 
diazmironiana,  Francisco  Monterde;  Una  ettupenda  bi- 
ografia  de  faime  Castiello,  Oscar  Mendez  Cervantes. 

Armat  y  Leirat.  XIII:9,  10.  1 1-12,  XIV:1.— La  liber- 
tad  de  la  cultura,  R6mulo  Gallegos;  Daniel  Mir  on  Ot- 
tega  y  Gasset;  El  teatro  en  Paris,  Juliin  Gallego. — Dot 
nopelat  mexicanat  (on  Lot  de  abafo  and  El  dguila  y  la 
terpiente),  Enrique  Diez-Canedo;  La  poetia,  la  poltica, 
el  poema,  Robert  de  &iuza. — Un  Pia/e  con  el  Deten- 
gako,  Daniel  Mir;  Ya  no  te  morird  Diego  Ripera,  R-E. 
Montes  I  Bradley. — Introduccidn  a  la  poetia  mexicana, 
Octavio  Paz;  Salomdn  en  la  leyenda  biblica,  Franz 
Ikiuchspies. 

Atomante.  XIII il. — Issue  on  the  theater. 

Cicldn.  111:1. — Coleridge,  Luis  Cernuda. 

Cnierio.  XX1X:1278,  XXX:I279,  1280,  1281,  1282, 
1283. — Acerca  de  una  liieraiura  comprometida,  Joseph 
Folliet. — El  legado  de  Gabriela,  Francisco  Luis  Ber* 
nirdez  — La  libertad  etcolar,  Charles  Boyer. — El  rena- 


cimiento  de  la  unipertidad,  Carlas  Alberto  Fiona. — 
La  lercera  repolucidn,  Joseph  Folliet. — La  gran  mitena 
del  profetorado  tecundano,  Carlos  E.  Olivers  Lahore; 
El  cine:  De  la  milologia  al  reahtmo  etpirilual,  Henri 
Agel. 

Cuadernot.  Nos.  24,  25. — Ser  y  paler:  dot  dimen- 
tionet  del  patado  kittoriable,  Am^rico  Czttro;^Cudl  era 
la  religion  del  Greco?  Luis  Araquistiin;  La  (open  life- 
ratura  etpakola,  Maurice  Edgar  Coindreau;  dQul  et  una 
nopela?  Armand  Pierhal. — "La  Republica"  de  Platdn, 
Alfonso  Reyes;  Salvador  de  Madariaga  on  the  nature 
of  poetry;  Lat  tret  filotofiat,  ]ozi  Ferrater  Mura;  dia¬ 
logue  between  Ivan  Anissimov  and  Ignazio  Silone; 
Picatto:  Medio  tiglo  de  cubitmo,  Ramdn  Xuriguera. 

Etpiral.  VII  :65,  66. — Rumbot  de  la  nuepa  poetia 
kitpanoamericana,  Carlos  Martin;  El  testamento  de 
Baudelaire,  Giusoppe  Raimundi;  El  porpenir  de  la 
nopela,  Angel  Rafael  Lamarche. — Opinan  lot  crlticot 
de  arte,  Walter  Engel,  Gabriel  Giraldo  Jaramillo,  Marta 
Traba,  Clemente  Air6,  Jaime  Tello. 

Ettudiot  Americanos.  XIl:59-60,  61. — Lengua  y 
cultura  en  lot  Indiat  espakolat,  Rodolfo  Bar6n  Castro; 
El  tema  del  kombre  en  la  pintura  americana,  Angel 
Benito  Ja6n. — PrHtamot  linguitlicot  en  tret  idiomat 
tnnitanot,  Robert  Wallace  I'hompson;  La  familia  en  el 
drama  de  Arthur  Miller,  J.  L.  T. 

Gente  de  Teatro.  No.  2.  Gente  de  Cine.  No.  45. — El 
fettipal  naaonal  de  Bolonia  y  el  teatro  popular,  Atilio 
Dabini;  Teatro  experimental  de  la  Unipertidad  de 
Chile,  David  Jos^  Kohon;  E.  A.  on  Faulkner.— -N«ei/«r 
tendenaat  en  la  produccidn  americana,  (jeorge  Fenin. 

Goya.  No.  15. — Rembrandt.  Holanda  conmemora  lot 
tretcientot  ancuenta  akot  de  tu  nacimiento,  Xavier  de 
Salas;  En  Italia,  con  Pedro  Berruguete ,  Juan  Antonio 
Gaya  NuAo;  Honori  Daumier,  Jean  Gallotti;  Ignacio 
Pinazo  Camarlenck,  joU  Cam6n  Aznar. 

Ibfrica.  V:4,  5,  6. — El  credo  de  Gabriela,  Victoria 
fkampo. — E!  reto  del  dia,  Salvador  de  Madariaga; 
Carta  de  Etpaka  tobre  arte  y  literatura,  Juan  de  To¬ 
ledo. — La  kora  de  la  gana  etpakola,  ]<iti  Ma.  de  Sem- 
prun  Gurrea. 

indice  de  artet  y  letraj.  XI:97,  98,  99. — Interview 
with  Pedro  Caba;  fuan  Ram6n  fim/nez,  en  la  tradicidn 
poHica  del  Medio  Siglo,  Jotk  Angel  Valente;  La  poetia 
trdgua  de  fuan  Ramdn,  Ricardo  Paseyro. — Central 
eUctrica,  by  J.  L6pcz  Pacheco,  commented  on  by  A.; 
Manuel  de  Falla  “detde”  Holanda,  J.  Corral  Maurell; 
La  poetia  et  la  palabra  exacta,  Ricardo  Paseyro. — El 
alma  de  Baro/a,  Eusebio  Garcla-Luengo;  El  "Luzbel 
detconcertado,"  de  forge  GuilUn,  Eugenio  Frutos. 

Intula.  XII:  122,  123,  124. — La  plenitud  de  lo  real 
en  la  poetia  de  fuan  Ramdn,  Luis  Felipe  Vivanco;  Ri¬ 
cardo  Gull6n  on  Men6ndez  Peiayo;  Inter pretacidn  no- 
pelittica  de  la  realidad,  Elizabeth  Muhler;  Florencia 
y  Aldout  Huxley,  Juan  Antonio  Gaya  NuAo;  forge 
Makack,  en  Madrid,  J.  L.  C.—Cuando  tut  labiot  ya 
no  cantan  . ,  .  (un  Gabriela  Mistral),  Comuelo  Bergn; 
Juliin  Marias  un  Ramdn  (>dmez  de  la  Serna;  Mir6:  Ver- 
dad  y  poetia,  Ricardo  Gulldn. — iQud  et  la  filotofia? 
Juliin  Marfas;  Un  ettudio  tobre  la  nopela  etpakola, 
Jorge  Campos;  Sobre  la  poetia  en  critit,  la  kumaniza- 
ci6n,  y  otrat  interetantet  pulgandadet,  Eugenio  de  Nora. 

Letrat  del  Ecuador.  XII:  1 06. — Rdmulo  Gallegot  y 
fokn  Dot  Pottos,  Beniamin  (-arridn;  l.a  patidn  metid- 
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tiica  de  Doiiolepiky,  Edmundo  Ribadrncira;  Rfcorda- 
a6n  de  Garda  Lorca,  Jorge  Enrique  Adoum;  luan 
Ram6n  jimenet.  Premia  Nohel  1956,  Benjamin  Car- 
ridn;  La  Uhertad  de  la  cultura  (from  La  Gaceta),  R6- 
mulo  Gallego*. 

El  Ijhro.  No*.  93-91,  95-96. — Article  by  Juan  Bertoli 
Rangel  on  Juan  Ramdn  Jimenez'*  three  refusal*  to 
accept  member*h'.p  in  the  Spanish  Academy. — Article 
on  world  book  production;  Do$  mu/eret  en  la  vida  de 
G.  Adolfo  Becquer,  Justino  Ochoa. 

Metdfora.  11:12,  111:13. — La  primera  novela  de  Mo¬ 
ravia,  Enrique  Gonzilez  Ko)o.—Cincuenienario  de  una 
reheli/jn  liieraria,  Francisco  Gonzilez  Guerrero;  Critica 
a  la  crliica,  Elias  Nandi  no. 

Mundo  Hupinico.  X:I07,  108,  109.  Ex.  No.  8,  110. 
— Aventura  y  gloria  de  Galtriela  Mistral,  Juan  Mujica; 
Ci'imo  te  tngreta  en  la  Academia  EtpaMola,  Enrique  R. 
Garcia;  /»/  puehlot  de  Itlam,  Otto  de  Austria-Hun- 
gria. — Purancampt,  M.  Sinchez  Camargo. — Carta  a 
Camilo  fotf  Cela  pensando  en  el  aHo  2010,  Federico 
r)iaz-Falc6n;  Carta  a  Dian-Falcdn  peniando  en  el  atio 
1957,  Camilo  Jo*<  Cela;  Etpafia  vitta  por  Camtlo  foU 
Cela. — Special  number  dedicated  to  .Mexico.  Sentido  de 
MEXICO,  Jo*^  VaKoncelos;  Panorama  de  la  literatura 
mexuana.  Una  convrrtacidn  con  fuan  Rulfo,  E.  R.  G.; 
Breve  antologla  de  la  poesia  mexicana,  comp,  anon.; 
/wi  Academia  Mexuana  en  Madrid,  Alberto  Maria 
Carrefio. — Un  "Muieo  Goya"  en  Francia,  Ernesto  La 
Orden. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXVll:2. — Article*  on 
Gabriela  Mistral  by  Antonio  de  Undurraga,  Luis  Ama¬ 
dor  Sinchez,  Enrique  Labrador  Ruiz,  Carlos  Zurita, 
and  Arturo  Capdevila;  Epittola  a  Alfonto  Reyes,  poeta 
siempre,  Maria  Teresa  Babin;  Fausto,  Sdnchex,  Des¬ 
cartes,  Francisco  Romero. 

Pdrtico.  No.  7. — Little  poetry  sheet  from  Sahuayo, 
Mich.,  Mexico. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLIX:  11,  12. — Anon,  on 
B.  Sanin  Cano;  Tres  poetas  modernistas  de  Guatemala. 
III.  Fdix  Calderdn  Avila,  Carlos  Wild  Ospina. — 
Saturnino  RcKlrigo  on  Franz  Tamayo;  Un  centenario 
sohre  Mendndex  Pelayo,  Cornelio  Hispano;  Pedro  Juan 
Labarihe  on  Gabriela  Mistral. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  No.  91. — Espafla  y 
Europa  en  la  crisis  del  siglo  XVll,  Lui*  Sinchez  Agetta; 
Sohre  los  orlgenes  de  la  guerra,  Carlos  Alonso  del  Real; 
/-d  antropologla  contempordnea,  Claudio  Esteva-Fa- 
bregat. 

Revista  de  Filosofla.  XVI:60-61. — El  vitahsmo  de 
Ortega,  Juan  Zaragiieta;  /.»  idea  del  homhre  en  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  Eugenio  Frutos;  El  concepto  de  ciencia  natural 
en  Ortega,  Carlos  Paris;  Ortega  ante  el  arte,  Jo*^  Ca- 
mdn  Aznar;  El  lenguafe  de  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Francisco 
Maldonado  de  Guevara. 

Revista  Dommuana  de  Filosofla.  No.  2. — Filosofla, 
veracidad  y  originatidad,  Francisco  Antonio  Avelino; 
Diagrama  de  las  ideas  en  el  Paraguay,  Justo  Pastor 
Benitez. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XIX:  11 9. — Reafirma- 
adn  de  la  literatura,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Notas  sohre 
la  nueva  poesia  espahola  ( 1939-1956)  (1),  Ram6n  de 


Garciasol;  Un  escritor  de  Amfrica;  Mariano  Pic6n- 
Salas,  Pli  y  Beltrin;  Pio  Baroja,  precursor  del  existen- 
cialismo,  foU  Antonio  Rial. 

Revista  Shell.  VI:22. — El  valse  venexolano,  Luis 
Felipe  Ramdn  y  Rivera;  Ei  Museo  del  Prado:  Veldsquet, 
Ram6n  de  Garciasol;  Dindmica  y  autonomia  del  teatro, 
Manuel  Rivas  Lizaro;  fuan  de  Mairena  y  su  sentimiento 
temporal  en  la  poesia,  Pli  y  Beltrin;  Meditacidn  por 
Antonio  Machado,  Jos^  Garcia  Nieto. 

Sur.  No*.  241,  215. — fuan  Ram6n  fimenex,  premio 
Nobel,  Maria  Elena  Walsh;  tribute  to  Salvador  de 
Madariaga  on  his  70th  birthday  by  Albert  Camus; 
Ld  tradicidn  "egotsta"  en  la  literature  francesea,  Pierre 
Moreau;  lasu/rence  en  el  hanquillo  de  lot  acusados, 
David  Garnett. — Funcidn  social  del  homhre  apartado, 
Colin  Wilson;  Jean  Stein's  interview  with  William 
Faulkner;  El  "homo  viator"  en  la  poesia  de  Antonio 
Machado,  Hugo  W.  Cowes;  Victoria  Ocampo  on  Ga¬ 
briela  Mistral;  Alherto  Moravia  o  la  husca  de  un  ntsevo 
concepto  del  homhre,  Emilio  Sosa  I^ipez;  Gdlvex  y  el 
estilo  harroco,  Carlos  Mastronardi. 

Universidad  (Nuevo  I>e<Sn).  No.  11-15. — l^  ohra  de 
Alfonso  Reyes,  ]o*6  Luis  Martinez;  Alfonso  Reyes  y  su 
idea  de  la  historia,  Alfonso  Rangel  Guerra;  lano  No- 
vds  Calvo,  hechixador  de  negros,  Jiergio  Fernindez; 
Sor  fuana  Ines  de  la  Cruz.  Im  poesia  del  Barroco,  Jose 
Rojas  Garciduehas. 

English 

Accent.  XVII :2. — Yeats’s  "The  Three  Bushes" — 
Genesis  and  Structisre,  Edward  B.  Partridge;  Idea  and 
Symbol  in  Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clarh,  John  Portz. 

ACEN  Netvs.  No.  2 1-21. — “A  monthly  review  of  the 
activities  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na¬ 
tions.” 

The  ACU  Nesvtletter.  VIII:  1. — Statements  honoring 
Mortimer  Grave*. 

Africa  South.  1:3, 1. — Articles  on  South  African  pub¬ 
lic  questions. — Ethnic  Universities,  Z.  K.  Matthews; 
Towards  an  African  Literature,  A.  C.  Jordan. 

American  Heritage.  VIII:3,  1. — Richly  illustrated 
articles  on  American  history. 

American  Quarterly.  IX :  1 . — "T he  Paradise  of  Bache¬ 
lors  and  the  Tartarus  of  Maids":  A  Reinterpretation, 
W.  R.  Thompson;  Architecture  and  the  Romantic  Tra¬ 
dition:  Coleridge  to  Wright,  Richard  P.  Adams;  The 
Concept  of  Nature  in  Modern  Southern  Poetry,  Louis 
D.  Rubin,  Jr.;  Social  Institutions  in  the  Early  Ameri¬ 
can  Novel,  Terence  Martin. 

The  Amencan-Scandinavian  Review.  XLV:2. — New 
Aspects  of  Norwegian  Literature,  Eugenia  Kielland; 
Herman  Bang,  Mogens  Hermannsen. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXVI :3. — "foteph  and  His 
Brothers":  A  Comedy  in  Four  Parts,  Mark  Van  Doren; 
Fowler's  Generation,  Jacques  Barzun;  A  View  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Poetry,  John  Hall  Wheelock. 

The  American  Society  Legion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXVIII:  1. — fules  de  Gaultier  and  "Bovarysm."  Jean- 
Alliert  Bed^;  Albert  Camus:  A  Writer  and  Ihs  Times, 
Germaine  Br^e;  Louis  fouvet  and  His  Reflections  on 
the  Theatre  (concl.),  Helene  Harvitt;  The  French  Im¬ 
pressionists,  Hamish  McEwan;  Matisse  and  His  Master¬ 
piece,  M.  L.  Welch. 
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Amhicas.  IX :4,  5,  6. — A  Brazilian  in  Europf,  Gil- 
bcrto  Freyre;  Covarruhiai,  G6mfz-Sicrc. — Mas¬ 

ter  Critic  (on  Men^ndez  y  PeUyo),  Fernando  Alejirla. 
— The  Essay  in  Spanish  America,  Luit  Alberto  Sinchez. 

The  Americas.  Xni:4. — Public  Worli  and  Social 
Welfare  in  Colonial  Spanish  American  Towns,  Fred¬ 
erick  R.  Pike. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
VIII: I,  2. — Quarterly  reporting  activities,  texts  of  doc¬ 
uments,  technical,  cultural,  and  organizational  matters. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XVII:  1,  2. — facquet  Offenbach 
and  Parisian  Gaiety,  Roger  L.  Williams;  Ten  Poets: 
Rare  to  Overdone  (a  review  article),  Judson  Jerome. — 
The  Decline  of  the  Serious  Writer,  James  T.  Farrell: 
The  Anguish  of  Nothingness  in  Modern  Philosophy, 
Robert  G.  Olson:  Joyce  Cary  and  the  Problem  of  Po¬ 
litical  Morality,  Elizabeth  R.  Bettman. 

Approach.  Nos.  23,  24. — The  Theology  of  Science 
Fiction,  Carol  Murphy:  Challenge  to  Mood  in  Frank 
O’Connor,  Albert  Fowler. — Tensions  Between  Reader 
and  Poet,  Helen  Fowler. 

T he  Armenian  Review.  X ;  1 . — IJfe  and  T imet  of 
Vahan  Cardashian,  John  R.  Mardick;  Epics  Compared: 
Degenes  Acritas  and  David  of  Sassoun,  Arman  Ciaspar. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXVIII  :2,  3,  4,  5.- -The  "Dhamma 
pada,”  V.  Raghavan;  Shakespeare's  Wmks  Among  the 
Jugoslavs,  anon. — Tragedy  and  Comedy — A  Western 
View,  Peter  Malekm;  The  Key  Terms  of  Sanskrit  Lit¬ 
erary  Criticism  Reconsidered,  K.  Krishnamixjrthy. — 
"Thus  I  Have  Heard” — The  Sin  of  Speech,  Shravaka; 
The  First  Burmese-Englith  Dictionary,  E.  Pauline 
Quigly;  Modern  German  Uterature,  anon.;  The  Poems 
of  Mane  Gerny-Marchal,  Andree  Karpeles  &  Adalrik 
Hogman. — Intuition  in  Indian  Philosophy,  D.  Guru- 
murti. 

The  Atlantic.  CXCIX:4,  5,  6.— The  Writing  of 
"Ulysses":  Letters  of  fames  Joyce,  Stuart  Gilbert,  ed.; 
Writers  and  Motion  Pictures,  Elia  Kazan. — Sean  O'Fao- 
lain,  John  V.  Kelleher. — This  Was  Dylan,  Caitlin 
Thomas;  Robert  Craft  interviews  Igor  Stravinsky; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  John  Masefield. 

Blackfnart.  XXXVIII:  445,  446,  Hilaire  Bel¬ 
loc,  Renee  Haynes;  Time  and  Franfois  Mauriac,  Mi¬ 
chael  F.  Moloney. — Francis  Berry  on  Towneley’s 
“First  Shepherds’  Play.” — Burke,  Rosmini  and  the 
Revolution,  Kenelm  Foster,  O.P.;  America  and  Inno¬ 
cence  (on  Henry  James  and  Graham  Greene),  John 
Cassidy. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  11:7,  8,  9. — Angela  Pain  on 
Eric  Williams;  Mark  Twain:  Business  Man’s  Poet,  John 
Atkins;  anon,  review  of  Sven  Hassel's  The  Legion  of 
the  Damned. —  Writer  of  the  People  (on  John  Stein¬ 
beck),  Eric  MfKin;  Derek  Stanford  on  Joyce  Cary; 
Geoffrey  Skelton  on  John  Cowper  Powys;  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Fair  Criticism,  Roger  Lancelyn  Green. — 
Arthur  Calder-Marshall  on  Nevil  Shute;  Charlotte 
Bronte:  The  Unloved  One,  John  Atkins. 

Books  From  the  U.  S.  A.  1:4,  5,  6.— “News  of  Cur¬ 
rent  U.  S.  Bixiks  and  B<Kjk  Publishing." 

Canadian  Author  b  Bookman.  XXXII :3,  XXXIII: I . 
— The  Cause  of  Canadian  Writing,  Ruth  Hazelton. — 
Canadian  Playwrights,  S.  Morgan-Powell. 


The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  XV:4. — Modern  Syna¬ 
gogue  Art,  Alfred  Werner. 

Chinese  Literature.  1957:2. — Liu  Tsung-Yuan  and 
Hit  Prose,  Liu  Ta-chieh;  section  on  Mongolian  Writ¬ 
ing;  The  Fine  Traditions  of  Chinese  Laterature,  Yeh 
Sheng-tao;  The  Chinese  Literature  of  Today,  Mao  Tun. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  V:4. — Hemingway's  Mo¬ 
ment  of  Truth,  Martin  Staples  Shockley. 

Commentary.  XXIII:4,  5,  6. — Toynbee:  The  Histo¬ 
rian  at  False  Prophet,  Walter  Kaufmann. — Some 
Younger  American  Poets,  G.  S.  Fraser. — The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  or  What  You  Will,  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman. 

Confluence.  VI:1. — Education  Today  (I),  with  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Jacques  I.eclercq,  Fxic 
Weil,  and  others. 

Cross  Currents.  VII :2. — System,  Space,  and  Intellect 
in  Renaissance  Symbolism,  Walter  J.  Ong;  The  Collabo¬ 
ration  of  Vision  in  the  Poetic  Act,  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr.; 
St.  John  of  the  Cross  and  Modern  Psychology,  Bruno 
de  Jesus-Marie;  Science,  Phenomenology,  Ontology, 
Alphonse  de  Waelhens;  Towards  a  Theology  of  Work, 
M.  D.  Chenu. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXVII: I. — Romantic  His¬ 
tory  and  Poetry  in  Medieval  Scotland,  Alexander  M. 
Kinghorn;  Haliburton  Postscript  1:  Ring-Tailed 
Yankee,  V.L.O.  Chittick. 

Diogenes.  No.  17. — Biology  of  Art:  Initial  Formu¬ 
lation  and  Primary  Orientation,  Wladimir  WeidK; 
Myths  and  Rites  of  Shamanism,  Anatole  I.ewitzky  (f). 

Dissent.  IV:2. — Heresy  and  Modern  Culture,  Richard 
Chase. 

Drama.  Nos.  44,  45. — The  Victorian  Theatre,  J.  C. 
Trewin. — The  Creative  Theatre,  Alan  S.  Downer;  The 
Value  and  Values  of  Criticism,  Owen  Holder. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXX\\:2.— Whitley  Stokes 
(1810-1909),  R.  I.  Best;  A.  J.  Leventhal  on  Samuel 
Beckett;  Verse  Chronicle,  Padraic  Fallon. 

The  Dumasian.  No.  4. — Dumasiana. 

Eastern  World.  XI:3,  4,  5,  . — Covering  S  .E.  Asia, 
Far  F.ast,  and  the  Pacific. 

Encounter.  VIII :4,  5,  6.— The  Revolution  of  the 
Word  (on  Hungarian  literature,  past  and  present), 
Paul  Ignotus;  The  Finest  Story  About  India— m  Eng¬ 
lish  (on  Kipling's  Kim),  Nirad  C.  Chaudhuri. — France 
in  Person?  General  de  Gaulle:  His  Memoirs  and  Hu 
Myth,  Herbert  Luthy;  A  Great  Austrian  Novelist  (on 
Heimito  von  DenJerer),  Michael  Hamburger.— 
Toynbee's  Millennium,  H.  R.  Trevor-Roper;  Lionel 
Trilling  on  Jane  Austen's  Emma. 

English.  Xl:64.— TAe  Poetry  of  Walter  De  la  Mare, 
Hermann  Peschmann;  A  Note  on  "Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,"  Alan  Warner. 

Envoy.  11:5,  6,  7. — India's  Approach  to  History, 
Baldrxm  Dhingra. — Herbert  Marshall  on  Prithvira) 
KapcKir  and  the  present  day  Bombay  theater. — The 
School  System  of  England  and  Wales,  J.  T.  Haines. 

Epoch.  Vin.2. — "A  f>iarterly  of  Contemporary 
Literature" 
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Etc.  XIV;2,  3. — Zen  Buddhum  and  General  Se- 
mantict,  Sheldon  Klein;  What  It  the  Baiic  Language 
Shill?  Don  Brown. — Plattic  Atpeett  of  African  Sculp¬ 
ture,  LaduU*  Segy. 

The  European.  IX;2,  3,  — Mainly  political  article!. 

—American  Literature,  Michel  Mohrt. — The  Frontiert 
of  Literature  and  Art,  Roy  MacGregor -Haibe. 

European  Atlantic  Review.  VII:I. — ‘Tint  Journal 
of  the  Atlantic  Community.’* 

Exploration!.  No.  7. — “Studies  in  Culture  and 
Communication."  The  New  Language!,  Edmund  Car¬ 
penter;  Lineal  and  Nonltneal  Codification!  of  Reality, 
Dorothy  Lee  (followed  by  comment!  by  Robert 
Graves);  Symbolitation  and  Value,  Dorothy  Lee  (fol¬ 
lowed  by  comments  by  Robert  Graves);  The  Effect  of 
the  Printed  Book  on  Language  in  the  16th  Century, 
Marshall  McLuhan;  The  Bawdy  Song  ...  in  Fact  and 
in  Print,  G.  Legman. 

Folio.  XXII ;2. — Recent  German  Poetry:  An  An¬ 
thology,  Ulrich  Weuttein. 

Freedom  Firtt.  Nos.  57,  58,  59. — ^Political  articles. 

Here  and  Now.  Nos.  58,  59. — “New  Zealand's  In¬ 
dependent  Monthly  Review.” 

The  Hibbert  fournal.  LV.3. — The  Meaning  of  Robin 
Hood,  Luke  Parsons. 

Hiipanic  American  Report.  X:l,  2,  3,  h. — “A  month¬ 
ly  report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Latin  America." 

The  Hudton  Review.  X:l. — The  Nature  of  the 
Novel,  Jos^  Ortega  y  Gasset;  Chaucer' t  Nightingale!, 
Marvin  Mudrick;  Paris  Letter  (on  present  day  French 
poetry  and  fiction),  Oliver  Todd. 

The  Humaniit.  LXXI1:4,  5,  6.— The  Vition  of  H.  G. 
Weill,  Roland  Camberton;  Wai  Confuciui  a  Humanut? 
D.  C.  Lau. — Who  Wai  Shakeipeare?  Bertram  Joseph; 
Archibald  Robertson  on  Lucretius. — The  Ghoit  of 
Roger  Caiement,  Hector  Hawton;  Science  Fiction, 
William  E.  Bentley. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XX11I:2,  3,  4,  5.-0/  American 
Letters,  T.  P.  Sirkar;  The  Influence  of  Indian  Culture 
on  Rumanian  Literature,  M.A.C. — Some  Hindi  four- 
nals  Today,  Induprakash  Pandey;  Modern  Lyrics  in 
Hindi,  K.  M.  Singh  “Deepak." — Hungarian  Writers, 
David  Carver;  unbsc»  Translation  Programme,  I.  B. — 
Literary  Criticism  in  India,  Induprakash  Pandey,  et  al. 

fewiih  Affairs.  XII :3,  4,  5. — Forty  Tears  After  Frug, 
Meilech  Bakaiczuk-Felin. — New  Religious  Writing  in 
Israel,  Aryeh  Newman;  W.  Heidenfeld  on  Gerald 
Reitlinger's  The  SS. — Alibi  of  a  Nation;  Israeli  Mu¬ 
sic,  Harry  E.  Wedeck. — The  Artistic  Significance  of 
the  Haggadah,  Arthur  Galiner. 

The  fewiih  Quarterly.  IV:4. — Shakespeare  in  He¬ 
brew,  Dov  Vardi;  Israel's  “Avant-Garde"  Theatre,  Er¬ 
vin  Spaa. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  tr  Art  Criticism.  XV:4. — 
Literary  Synesthesia,  Glenn  O'Malley;  Meaning  in 
Music  and  Information  Theory,  Leonard  B.  Meyer; 
The  Aesthetic  Pretence  of  the  Body,  Matthew  Lipman; 
The  Auguttinian  Conception  of  Beauty  and  Dante's 
“Convivio,”  Joseph  Anthony  Mazzeo;  Julius  Hare  and 


Coleridgean  Criticism,  Robert  O.  Preyer;  Schelling't 
Theory  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Music,  Herbert  M. 
Schueller;  Wilhelm  Dilthey't  Contribution  to  the 
Aesthetics  of  Music,  Paul  L.  Frank. 

The  Journal  of  Jewish  Studies.  VII:  1-2. — Alexander 
Jannaeut  and  the  Pharisees,  C.  Rabin;  The  Fragments 
of  Isaac  Israeli's  "Book  of  Substances,"  Alexander  Alt- 
mann;  Notes  on  the  New  Documents  from  the  Fourth 
Cave  of  Qumran,  N.  Wiedcr;  The  Anglo-Sephardic 
Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  Alan  D.  Corr^. 

Judaism.  VI ;2. — The  Problem  of  "Jewish  Art," 
Cecil  Roth;  Toynbee's  Dependence  on  Spengler,  Ra¬ 
phael  Patai;  Survey  of  Current  Theological  Litera¬ 
ture,  Lou  S.  Silberman. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XIX:2. — Dissociation  of  Sensi¬ 
bility,  Frank  Kermode;  "The  Nigger  of  the  Narcitsus," 
Albert  J.  Guerard;  Satire  and  Identification:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Ben  Jonson,  H.  R.  Hays;  Fiction  and  Its 
Critics:  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Rahv,  Robert  Stallman;  Irving 
Feldman  on  Jules  Laforgue;  Howard  Nemerov  on 
Vladimir  Nabokov. 

Landscape.  VI :3. — “Magazine  of  Human  Geogra¬ 
phy." 

Literary  Holland.  No.  2. — “Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
the  Foundation  lor  the  Promotion  of  the  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Dutch  Literary  Works.” 

Lituaniu.  Nos.  IX:4,  X:l. — Lithuanian  Music  Prior 
to  1918,  Leonard  Simutis;  Adornos  Galdikas— Na¬ 
ture's  Painter,  Paulius  Jurkus;  Jurgis  Baltrulaitis,  1873- 
1944,  anon. —  Native  Mutual  Instruments,  Juozas  Zile- 
vidius;  Vytautas  Kasiulit:  Painter  of  the  Joy  of  Life, 
Paulius  Jurkus;  "Kanarele" — A  New  Lithuanian  Dra¬ 
ma,  anon.;  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Lithuanian, 
Antanas  Klimas. 

The  London  Magaxine.  1V:4,  5,  6. — Elizabeth 
Bowen  on  Jane  Austen's  Persuasion;  Lott  Generations? 
Louis  MacNeice. — Edward  Thomas  in  France,  Eleanor 
Farjeon;  The  Writer  in  Hit  Age,  a  symposium. — Con¬ 
versations  urith  fD.  H.]  Lasvrence,  Brigit  Patmore: 
Laufrence  the  Traveller,  Michael  Swan;  A  Writer's 
Prospect  (VI),  John  Holloway. 

Mean/in.  XVI:1. — Martin  Boyd:  An  Appreciation, 
Brian  Elliott;  The  American  "New  Cnticitm":  An  Ac¬ 
count  and  Apprsuial,  Roger  Laufer;  Brian  Fitzpatrick 
reviews  Albert  Gudrard's  Testament  of  a  Liberal. 

Midstream.  III:2. — The  Unredeemed:  Post-War 
German  Writing  (on  Willi  Heinrich,  Bruno  Werner, 
and  Felix  Hartlaub),  Theixlore  Frankel. 

Mind.  LXVI:262.-^"A  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  and  Philosophy.” 

Modem  Fiction  Studies.  111:1. — Special  number  de¬ 
voted  to  Henry  Jama  with  articla  by  Leon  Edel,  Os¬ 
car  Cargill,  R.  W.  B.  Lewis,  R.  W.  Stallman,  Robert 
Gale,  Joseph  Firebaugh,  and  a  selected  checklist  of 
James  criticism  by  Maurice  Beebe  and  William  T.  Staf¬ 
ford. 

Modern  Philology.  LIV:4. — "Sin"  and  the  Serpent 
of  Genesis  3:  "Paradise  Lott,"  ll,  650-53,  John  M. 
Steadman;  Two  New  Pieces  by  Johnson  in  the  "Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magaxine"?  Jacob  Leed;  Space-Time  Polarity 
in  "Finnegans  Wake,"  Shiv  K.  Kumar;  Victorian  Bibli¬ 
ography  for  1956,  Francis  G.  Townsend. 
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The  Month.  XVII 5,  6. — Wyndham  Lewis  reviews 
Robert  Spcaiftht's  The  Life  of  Hilaire  Belloc. — Percy 
Wyndham  Lewis:  A  Valedictory,  Derek  Stanford;  St. 
Monica,  Muriel  Spark. — Massacre  of  the  Innocent:  A 
Study  in  Working-Class  Culture,  f.  M.  Cameron; 
Keats's  Letters  and  Romantic  Poetry,  Derek  Traverii. 

Music  &  Utters.  XXXVIII :2.—B<‘/a  Bart6l(— Scholar 
in  Folk  Music,  Edith  Gcrson-Kiwi;  English  Seven¬ 
teenth-Century  Dialogues,  Ian  Spink;  "Us  Six"  and 
lean  Cocteau,  Vera  Raiin. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  XXIV:  1,  2. — Organ  of  the 
Ahmadiyya  Movement. 

The  Norseman.  XV:2. — The  Influence  of  Shake¬ 
speare  on  Wergeland,  Ihsen  and  B/pmson,  Francis  Bull; 
Harald  Naeu  on  Fritz  Thaulow;  Strindberg's  Symbolic 
Drama,  S.  A.  Bcrgmann. 

Notes  and  News:  1:4. — Quarterly  issued  by  The  In¬ 
dian  Institute  of  World  Culture. 

Numbers  Six.  11:2. — "New  Zealand  Quarterly  of 
New  Writing.” 

Partisan  Review.  XXI V:2. — Artistic  Truth  and  the 
Warped  Vision,  William  Phillips;  Scientific  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  Philosophical  "Knowledge,”  Sidney  Hook; 
The  Dilemma  of  the  Polish  Intellectuals,  K.  A.  Jelen- 
ski;  Sheep  in  Wolves'  Clothing  (on  Graham  Greene), 
Mary  McCarthy;  Irving  Howe  reviews  Quentin  An¬ 
derson's  The  American  Henry  fames. 

The  Personalist.  XXXVIII :2. — "The  Flowers  of 
Evil,"  Arthur  Knodel. 

Philosophical  Studies.  VIII :3,  4. — Should  We  At¬ 
tempt  to  fustify  Induction?  Wesley  C.  Salmon. — Self- 
Referential  fustification,  Paul  F.  Schmidt;  Science,  Per¬ 
ception,  and  Some  Dubious  Epistemological  Motives, 
Alan  PaKh. 

Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research.  XVII :3. 
— Being,  Existence,  Reality,  and  Truth,  P.  T.  Raju; 
Dewey's  Concept  of  "An"  Experience,  Jack  Kaminsky; 
Value  Sentences  and  Empirical  Research,  Ethel  M.  Al¬ 
bert;  A  Theory  of  Morality,  Hector  Neri  Casta  ffeda; 
Semantics,  Typology  and  Phenomenology  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Nathan  Rotenstreich ;  Husserl’s  Conception  of  a 
Purely  Ugtcal  Grammar,  Ychoshua  Bar-Hillel. 

Poetry  Broadside.  1:1. — “.  .  .  new  poetry  journal 
(quarterly)  that  features  the  work  of  young,  talented 
poets.”  Also  contains  articles,  book  reviews,  and 
translations  of  contemporary  poetry. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XL VIII  :2. — Clarity  Versus  Ob¬ 
scurity  in  Poetry,  Kennedy  Williamson;  The  Poetry  of 
Geoffrey  fohnson,  Gilbert  Thomas. 

Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  Quarterly  Review  of 
Publications.  1956:3,  4. — “Contains  bibliographical 
data,  including  contents  or  descriptive  annotatioiu,  on 
the  publications  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
of  the  Polish  scientific  societies.” 

Quest.  11:4,  5. — Rhona  Ghate  on  Forster's  A  Pas¬ 
sage  to  India;  D.  D.  Karve  on  Indian  universities;  V. 
Anant  on  the  Asian  Writers'  Conference. — Section  on 
present-day  Marathi  writing,  Kusumauvi  Deshpande, 
et  al. 


Rfalites.  No.  80. — Roy  McMullen  interviews  Mau¬ 
rice  Druon. 

Recurrence.  V1I:27. — “A  Quarterly  of  Rhyme.” 

Rensucence.  IX:3,  4. — Huysmans:  Fifty  Years  After, 
George  A.  Cevasco;  Edith  Sitwell  and  Dylan  Thomas: 
Neo- Romantics,  Sister  Mary  fulian,  R.S.M.;  foyce  su 
Thomist,  Edward  Morin;  Marie  Noel's  Achievements 
in  Prose,  Christina  Crane. — The  Continuity  of  Medie¬ 
val  and  Canonical  Literature,  Neville  Braybrooke;  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Donne:  "Mystic"  and  Metaphysical,  Richard 
Coanda;  Influences  Shaping  the  Poetic  Imagery  of 
Merton,  Rosemarie  |ulie. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LXIV:l. — Parisian  Literary  Sa¬ 
lons,  Laura  Ri^;  "The  Marlowe  Fiasco,  Frank  Gilbert 
Roe;  The  Writer  as  a  Rebel  (on  Hungary),  Mark  Gayn. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  IX:  1. — Poetry  and 
prose. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXXI: I,  2.—  Prufrock  of  St.  Louis 
(on  T.  S.  Eliot),  Hugh  Kenner. — Saul  Bellow,  Leslie 
A.  Fiedler. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  LI:1,  2,  3,  4,-  -Organ  of 
the  Ahmadiyya  Movement. 

The  Russian  Review.  XVI:2. — Sholokhov  and  Tol¬ 
stoy,  Helen  Muchnic. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXIX:2. — G.  P,  Marsh  and 
.Scandinavian  Studies,  David  Lowenthal;  Three  Old 
Norse  Semantic  Notes,  Albert  Morey  Sturtevant;  Amer¬ 
ican  Scandinavian  Bibliography  for  7956,  Walter  )ohn- 
son. 

Science  b  Society.  XXI  :2. — Margaret  Mead:  Science 
or  Science  Fiction?  Peter  M.  Worsley;  Marxist  Psychol¬ 
ogy  in  America:  A  Critique,  S.  Qihen,  R.  (ohnson,  R. 
West. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  VIII:  1,  2. — Shaw  on  Shake¬ 
speare,  P.A.W.  Collins;  The  Gallery  Over  the  Stage  in 
the  Public  Playhouse  of  Shakespeare's  Time,  Richard 
Hosley;  The  Statistical  Measurement  of  a  Stylistic 
Trait  in  "fulius  Caesar"  and  "At  You  lake  It,"  Paul 
E.  Bennett;  The  Function  of  Brabantio  in  "Othello," 
Aerol  Arnold;  Character  Versus  Action  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  Robert  Langbaum. — Cordelia  and  l.xar,  Ivor 
Morris;  Richard  ll.  Martyr,  Karl  F.  Th«»mpson;  The 
Human  Shakespeare  and  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Bowden;  Mind  and  Hand:  Some  Reflections  on 
the  Study  of  Shakespeare's  Imagery,  [ohn  I^wlor; 
Timon  of  Athens,  R.  P.  Draper;  The  Character  of 
Hamlet's  Mother,  Carolyn  Heilbrun;  Shakespeare  in 
the  Nineteenth-Century  Songsters,  Ray  B.  Browne; 
Shakespeare:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  for  19%, 
Paul  A.  Jorgensen,  ed. 

Shenandoah.  VIII :2. — Yeats  and  the  Romantus, 
Donald  Pearce. 

The  Slavic  and  East  European  journal.  XV; I,  2. — 
Russian  Eighteenth-Century  Ijterafure  Through 
Party-Colored  Spectacles,  Gleb  Struve. — harm  and 
Thematic  Unity  in  Karel  iapek's  Trilogy,  William  E. 
Harkins;  Towards  an  Analysis  of  Boris  Pasternak, 
Helen  Muchnic;  Are  They  "Kutturny"?  Albert  Parry. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LVI:2. — The  English 
Family  Novel,  Gabriel  (Jersh;  Dr.  fohnson's  Impossible 
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Domhti,  |amn  H.  Broderick;  Time  Alive:  /.  W.  Dunne 
and  /.  B.  Prieilley,  Grover  Smith,  Jr. 

Southu/est  Review.  XLII:3. — Fosstli,  Clustiet,  and 
Pretence/,  Albert  Cu^ard;  Exiitenlialiit  ‘Crilicitm, 
Charlet  I.  Glicktberg;  Dylan  Thomas'  Animal  Faith, 
Derek  Sunford;  fame/  Agee:  The  Queilion  of  Unhepi 
Promite,  W,  M.  Frohock. 

Soviet  IJterature.  1957:2,  3,  — Land  of  Gold  (on 

Siberian  writeri),  Vadim  Sokolov;  Vladimir  Sappak 
on  modern  Soviet  theatre;  Ruttia't  Ijtve  of  Longfel¬ 
low,  Elena  Kornilova;  Tewfih  Al-Hahim — Egyptian 
Writer,  Klavdia  Ode-Vaailyeva;  Note/  on  the  Tuva 
Theatre,  Yuri  Alyaruky. — Dmitri  Furmanov  and  Hit 
“Chapayev,"  Alexander  Itbakh;  Two  Major  ProUemt 
of  Marn/t  Ae/thetict,  Alexander  Burov;  Of  My  Worh 
and  My/elf,  Vera  inber. — Alexander  Makarov  on  Ser¬ 
gei  Dikovvky;  fohn  Ijewit  and  Edgar  Banht,  Vladi¬ 
mir  Rubin;  Andrei  Chegodayev  on  Pablo  Picauo; 
Lydia  Gladkovtkaya  on  Fyodor  Gladkow. 

The  Step  luulder.  XL:2. — The  Ariitt  and  Hit  Time, 
Jrithua  C.  Taylor. 

Thought.  XXX1I:I24. — The  Church  in  the  Pretent 
Century,  Eugene  Jarry;  Toward  a  Theology  of  Death, 
Robert  W.  Gleaaon;  The  Enigma  of  Time:  Proutt, 
Virginia  Woolf,  and  Faulkner,  Michael  F.  Moloney; 
A  Reappraital  of  Emerton,  Robert  C.  Pollock. 

Trace.  No*.  21,  22. — Poetry  in  the  Little  Review/, 
John  Sankey. — Two  Reatont  for  Indifference,  Joseph 
l.eonard  Grucci. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLX1:962,  963,  96k.— A 
Style  from  a  Detpair:  William  Empton,  A.  Alvarez; 
Sentimentality  in  Fiction,  A.O.J.  Cockshut;  Wyndham 
Ijcwif  An  Energy  of  Mind,  G.  S.  Fraser. — Let  Coupa- 
Met  (on  present-day  French  writing),  Cecily  Mack- 
worth;  Contemporary  Art/.  1:  Making  New  Old  Mat¬ 
ter/,  Joseph  Rykwert;  II:  A  New  Kind  of  Mutic,  Hum¬ 
phrey  Searle. — Denis  Donoghue  on  R.  P.  Blackmur's 
The  Lion  and  the  Honeycomb;  IJterature  at  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  It/elf,  L.  D.  Lerner. 

The  Uki'oinian  Quarterly.  XIII:1. — The  Struggle  of 
Ukrainian  literature  Under  the  Soviet/  Againtt  Rut- 
tian  Spiritual  Entlavement,  Yuri  Boyko. 

Umvertitiet  Quarterly.  11:3. — Succett  and  Failure  at 
the  Univertity,  James  Mountford;  Weitern  Art/  at  an 
Atian  Univertity,  Robin  Mayhead  (followed  by  reply 
by  C.  R.  Hensman). 

Univertity  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXVI:3. — Prot- 
peett  for  the  Canadian  Dramati/t,  Norman  Williams; 
The  Canadian  Poet’/  Predicament,  James  Reancy;  Let¬ 
ter/  in  Canada:  1956,  a  symposium.  Of  special  interest 
to  B  A.  readers:  articles  on  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama 
by  Northrop  Frye,  Claude  T.  Bissell,  and  N.  J.  Endi- 
coti;  also,  W,  E.  Collin  reports  on  the  publications  in 
French. 

Variegation.  XII  :45. — "A  Free  Verse  Quarterly.” 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXIII:2. — foe 
Chrittmat:  The  Hero  in  the  Modern  World,  John  L. 
I»ngley,  Jr.;  W.  T.  Stace  reviews  Herbert  J.  Muller's 
The  Spirit  of  Tragedy. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  1956:10. — Oriental  Melodiet  in  Rut- 
tian  Clattical  Mutic,  Tatyana  Sokolova;  G.  Boyadjiev  on 
the  Paris  National  People's  Theatre. 


Wettern  Humanitiet  Review.  XI  :2. — Of  Book/  and 
a  Dedication,  Archibald  MacLeish;  The  Negro  Novel- 
i/t't  Sentibility  and  the  Outiider  Theme,  George  Knox; 
From  Barabat  to  Bloom:  Note/  on  the  Figure  of  the 
few,  Harvey  Gross;  Mark  Twain  Playt  the  Bachelor, 
I-ouis  J.  Budd;  Henry  famet  and  the  Prett:  A  Study  of 
Protett,  Abigail  Ann  Hamblen;  The  Legendary 
Routteau  and  Utrillo,  Robert  Bcachboard. 

The  Wettern  Review.  XXI:3. — Issue  devoted  to 
American  poetry  of  the  Fifties. 

Yale  Freruh  Studiet.  No.  18. — Flntire  issue  devoted 
to  Andr^  Malraux  ("Passion  and  the  Intellect"),  with 
contributions  by  Gaetan  Picon,  R.  M.  Alb^rb,  et  al. 

The  Yale  Review.  XLVI:3,  4. — The  "Modern  Idiom" 
of  Poetry,  And  All  That,  Reed  Whittemore. — Milton 
and  the  Cult  of  Conformity,  Joseph  H.  Summers;  Re¬ 
turn  to  Parit:  1957,  Wallace  Fowlie. 

Various  Languages 

Tydtkfif  vtr  Letterkunde.  VII;1. — Die  Toneel  in 
Paryt,  Richard  v.  H.  Daneel;  Vryheid  vir  die  Kunt, 
D.  F.  Malherbe;  Die  Digterlike  Woord,  C.  W.  Hudson. 

Sklizen.  11:50,  111:51,  52. — “Nevivisli  Kulturnf  Re¬ 
vue." 

Egne  Meninger.  II:8B. — Political  articles. 

Vindroten.  IV:2,  3. — Peter  Fison  on  Robert  Graves. 
— Lorentz  Eckhoff  on  Kathcleen  Raine;  B^rge  Rud- 
beck  on  Francois  Mauriac. 

Het  Boek  van  Nu.  X:8. — Garmt  Stuiveling  on  Mau¬ 
rice  Gillums;  C.  J.  E.  Dinaux  on  Herman  van  den 
Bergh;  Raymond  Brulez  on  Claude  Mauriac. 

Men/  en  Kotmot.  XIII  :2,  3. — Ptychologie  van  het 
getprek.  Max  van  Praag;  Facetten  van  Goethe/  Wereld- 
bild,  H.  Groot  h  G.  H.  Streurman. — Epictetu/, 
P.  Krug;  De  boekrollen  van  Qoemraan,  G.  J.  Linde- 
mans;  Tal,  mythe  en  wetentchap,  C.  C.  Berg. 

Wending.  XII:  1,  2. — De  Hongaarte  literatuur  en  23 
October,  Sindor  A.  Varga;  H.  S.  Visscher  on  cliche 
and  reality  in  the  movie. — Kroniek  van  het  proxa, 
J.  G.  Bomhoff. 

Diettche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1957:2,  3,  4. — De 
poetitche  creatie  bij  de  talige  fan  van  Ruutbroec, 
Stephanus  Axters,  O.  P.;  Eugene  van  Itterbeek  on  re¬ 
cent  txKiks  by  Jean  Schlumberger  and  Albert  Camus; 
Th.  Govaart  on  S.  Vestdijk. — Het  "Vrede/fee/t"  van 
HoidMtn,  Luc  Indestege;  Woord  en  poetie,  Oskar  van 
der  Hallen;  E.  Ottevaere  on  Bertolt  Brecht;  Maurits 
Engelborghs  on  Angus  Wilson. — Inleiding  tot  het  per- 
tonahtme  van  Emmanuel  Mounier,  Roger  Dillemans; 
Albert  Westerlinck  on  Willem  Elsschot  at  seventy-five; 
Graham  Greene  intiem,  Mauriu  Engelborghs. 

Nicuw  Vlaamt  Tijdtchrift.  XI:I,  2,  3. — Getprek 
over  Herman  Teirlinck,  Dirk  Coster. — Kleine  Herin- 
neringen,  J.  Greshoff. — Blote  Kuiten  en  facquet  Perk, 
Albert  Perdeck;  Guy  Voets  on  the  share  of  North 
African  writers  in  present-day  French  letters. 

De  Peritcoop.  VII  ;6,  7,  8. — V.  Verhaeghen,  H. 
van  de  Perre  on  Samuel  Beckett. — Frans  Smits  on 
Willem  Elsschot  at  seventy-five. — Robert  Roswald  on 
Henry  Miller's  The  Devil  in  Paradite. 

Streven.  X:7,  8,  9. — Cultuurverval  en  Cultuur- 
rernieuwing,  H.  Brugmans;  Het  “Lager  Onderwijt" 
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tn  de  Griekte  Oudhetd,  Arnold  Witlox;  Hel  geheim 
Uvenshhjhetd  btj  Chesterton,  V.  Ruttrn;  Jean  I)ax  on 
Camus's  La  chute. — Vetldifl(  alt  romantchrtjver,  van 
Heugten. — Homerut,  de  dichier,  Arnold  Witlox; 
Afril^aante  Literatuur,  Johan  van  Os;  Hel  heroitme  tn 
her  wertt  van  Gaston  Durthreux,  F.  van  Vlicrden. 

De  Vlaamse  Gidi.  XLI.4,  5,  b.—Een  Echo  uil  het 
Verleden,  O.  van  Hauwacrt. — De  Parttj  van  de  Vrif- 
held,  Albert  Camus;  De  Kelten  en  hun  Kunst,  P.  Lam- 
brcchts. — Bath  of  het  onmeewartge  Geduld,  S.  Vest- 
dijk;  Het  Experiment  voorhif,  M.  Rutten. 

West-Vlaanderen.  VI :2. — Special  issue  on  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Limburg.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  read¬ 
ers:  Ltmhurgse  lelterl^unde — Een  roemrtfl{  verleden, 
Jozef  Droogmans. 

Wetentchappeliil(e  Ti/dingen.  XVII  :3,  4. — “Orgaan 
van  de  Vereeniging  voor  Wetenschap,”  featuring 
scholarly  articles  and  notes. 

De  Tt/erne.  XII  :3,  4,  5. — Gytbert  fapicx  en  syn 
Helen,  J.  L.  de  I^ng. — Verse,  prose,  book  reviews. — 
De  potyt/e  fan  de  dichter  yn  Walet,  Y.  Poortinga. 

Kalpana.  1956:  Dec.,  1957:  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  April. 
— Hindi  prose  and  poetry. 

H trunks  a  Vildgban.  Vl:3-4,  5-6. — Irodalmunlf  Kul- 
foldon  it  a  Kommunitidl^,  Csicsery-Rdnay  Istvin. — 
Emellfedd  Nemxet,  Nemeth  I^zl6. 

Latdhatur.  VII  :5,  6,  VIII:  1-2. — “Spanish  Poems," 
B^la  Horvith;  “Maturation  Banquet,"  Pil  Tibori; 
“The  New  B<x>k  of  J<»b,”  Miksa  Fenyo. — “The  Rea¬ 
sons  Behiml  the  Hungarian  Freedom-Fight,”  Sindor 
Kiss;  “October  23rd,"  Imre  Vimos;  “My  Prison 
Diary,”  Pll  Ignotus. — Issue  dedicated  to  Oszkir  Jiszi. 
A  hiiixivetelt  (“The  Young  Revolutionaries"),  Cs. 
Szab6  Liszl6;  Vdlasz  it  vallomdt  (prison  interroga¬ 
tion  methods  by  the  Hungarian  Secret  Police),  Pildczi- 
Horvith  Gydrgy;  Tunni  tortenet,  Horvith  fii^la;  Em- 
lik,eimbol:  Sxulofoldem  (memoirs),  Jiszi  Oszkir. 

aut  aut.  Nos.  37,  38. — Yeats  e  la  loita  con  Proieo, 
Glauco  Cambon;  Dt  oleum  recenii  gtuditi  tull'ultimo 
Serra,  Gianpaolo  Dossena;  Ludovico  Actis  Perinetti  on 
Rousseau;  Gtotti  e  Noventa,  Glauco  Cambon;  Nota  iu 
l-eivit  Carrol  (C.  H.  Dodgson),  Elemire  Zolla. — 
Fenomenologia  det  procettt  tn  relatione,  Enzo  Paci; 
I^vinia  Jolhis  Mazzucchetti  on  Thomas  Mann;  Origi- 
nanetd  e  relaxione  in  Merleau-Ponty,  Giuseppina 
.Scotti. 

Comunitd.  XI:46,  47,  48,  49. — //  premio  Guggen¬ 
heim,  Bruno  Alheri;  Leisure  di  clattici,  Sergio  Romag- 
noli. — Sharbaro,  Giovanni  Giudici;  "//  contempo- 
raneo"  tre  anni  dopo.  Carlo  Cassola;  Ijhri  politici,  Al- 
do  Garosci;  Ijbri  tedetcht,  Aloisio  Rendi;  Cronache 
letlerarie,  Giorgio  Pullini. — Gerontocraxia  nelle  Urn- 
versitd?  F.  L.;  //  sociahtmo  dt  Lultdct,  Giancarlo  Buz- 
zi;  Poesia  americana,  Marisa  Bulghrroni. — L'analfa- 
betismo  in  Italia,  Domenico  Tarantini;  Max  Atcoli  e  il 
“Reporter,"  Antonio  Barolini;  Aspetli  della  vita  di 
comunitd  alia  luce  delle  inchieile  dialettali,  Corrado 
Grassi. 

Convivium.  XXV:  1. — Scoto  Eriugena,  Bonaventura 
e  Dante,  Rudolf  Palgen;  La  geneii  del  "De  remediit 
utriusque  fortune"  del  Petrarca,  Klaus  Heitmann;  Im 
letteratura  americana  del  Settecento,  Alfredo  Rizzardi; 
/a»  protd  di  ahum  scrittori  della  "Voce,"  Paolo  Go- 
nelli;  Eugenio  d'Ort  e  la  filosofia,  Luciano  AnccKhi. 

Filotofia.  VIII :2. — Significare  e  dire  in  Aristotele, 
Augusto  Guzzo;  Kireievt\i-Schelling-Kant,  Alf  Ny¬ 


man;  L'estetica  di  Alessandro  Manxoni,  Romano 
Amerio;  "Opus  potiumum"  e  "Critics  del  Giudixio," 
Vittorio  Mathicu;  Cntica  della  ragione  e  critics  del 
linguaggio,  Francesco  Barone. 

il  giornale  letterario.  X:2,  3,  4. — La  poetis  di  Gio¬ 
vanni  Papini  (II),  Ridolfo  Mazzucconi;  Mariano  Rugo, 
L.  Pralavorio. — L'lialia  e  I'Europa,  gli  Siati  Unit!  e  la 
Russia,  A.  Meoni. — Eugenio  Donadom,  Emilia  Foti; 

E.  F.  Palmieri,  critico  leatrale.  Carmen  Scano. 

I-eiterature  Moderne,  VII  :1. — Las  ri volts  romantics 
e  la  poesia  come  verild,  FranccKo  Flora;  Ezra  Pound, 
critico  letterario,  Napoleone  Orsini;  foyee  e  il  preludio 
di  Ulisse,  Aldo  Maugeri;  /as  formaxione  poetics  di 

F.  G.  Lorca,  Vituxio  Bcxlini;  /as  figura  poetica  di  Lo¬ 
renzo  de'  Medici,  S.  Bernard  Chandler. 

Il  Mulino.  VI  :3,  4,  5. — Critica  leiteraria  e  toeiologia 
della  letteratura,  Luciano  Gallino;  /as  lotto  fra  progret- 
to  e  reaxione  in  un  ditcorso  di  Gydrgy  l.ukdct,  anon.— 
/as  morte  della  statua,  Istvan  Vizinezei. — Benedetto 
Croce  e  lo  ttoriciimo  assoluto,  Pietro  Rossi. 

Narratwa.  11:1. — Stile  delle  ttorie  letlerarie  del 
Novecento,  Francesco  Foti;  Note  sul  tesio  del  "Marito 
di  Elena,"  Aurelio  Navarria. 

Paragone.  VIII  :86,  88. — Guido  Cavalcanti,  Piero 
Kigongiari;  Due  figure  di  critici  (Mario  Luzi  and 
Oreste  Macrl),  Carlo  Bo. — Romanto  e  societd  nell'- 
Italia  degli  ultimi  died  anni.  Carlo  Bo;  Veglia  d'armi 
carducciana,  Ferruccio  Ulivi;  Mastriani  non  veritia, 
(iiuliano  Innamorati. 

II  Pungolo  Verde.  XI  :5. — La  donna  nells  poesia 
contemporanea,  Lina  Bellinetti;  Carlo  Goldoni,  U. 
Zano. 

Question!,  Regie  de!  nostro  tempo:  Boc¬ 

caccio  di  tcena,  Vito  Pandolh;  Intorno  ad  Auerbach, 
il  realismo,  la  stona  stilislica,  Giorgio  Birberi  S(|uarotti; 
Sergio  Pautasso  on  the  poetry  of  C^proni,  Frattini, 
Marniti. 

Rinatciia.  XIV;  1-2,  3,  4. — Come  tono  potuti  acca- 
dere  i  fatti  di  Ungheria?  Luigi  Longo;  Apprexxamenti 
tovtetici  sulla  filosofia  hegehana,  1.  Khliabic. — Carlo 
Goldoni  nella  societd  del  tuo  tempo  (I),  Manlio  Daz- 
zi. — Attualud  del  pentiero  e  dell'axione  di  Gramm, 
Palmiro  Togliatti;  Dazzi  <x>nt. 

Lo  Smeraldo.  XI:1,  2. — Poeti  ignoli,  Diego  Valeri; 
Luciano  Folgore  on  the  city  of  Perugia. — Csrducd 
(cadendo  il  cinquantenario  della  sua  morte),  Lorensio 
(»igli;  Montmartre,  Sandro  Volta. 

Societd.  XIII:  1. — Convergenxe  per  un  umanetimo 
moderno,  Cesare  Luporini;  Inixiativa  umans  e  situ- 
axiom  storiche,  Remo  Cantoni;  review  by  Paolo  Chia- 
rini  of  Emil  Staiger's  work  on  Goethe. 

Svixxera  Italians.  XVII;  1 22. — letteratura  elvelica 
d'oggi,  Ed.  Korrodi  (t);  /as  voce  degli  scrittori  unghe- 
rest,  Fernando  Zappa;  Heme  e  la  poena  de!  mare, 
Francesca  Guerra-de-Bellis. 

Tempo  1‘retenie.  11:3,  4,  5. — Cnii  delT  "Iniellighent 
sia"  in  Francia,  Jean  Duvignaud;  /as  ricerca  di  Aver 
rod  e  altri  scrilli,  Jorge  Luis  Borges;  Il  muteo  det 
“clercs,"  Ahio  CJarosci;  L'esecrabile  Naphta.  I  marx 
isti  e  Thomas  Mann,  Enzo  Bettiza. — L'eslale  1914. 
I:  Fatalild  storica  e  coscienxa  individuate,  Nicola 
('hiaromonte;  le  lavoletie  di  Cnosso,  Bruno  Snell. — 
/as  rivoluzione  ungherese  spiegata  da  chi  Tha  falls, 
Francois  Fejto;  Del  fare  nomi.  II  caso  Arthur  Miller, 
Mary  McCarthy;  Luciano  Codignola  on  the  works  of 
fieorges  .Sch''had^. 
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Vi/a  e  Penhero.  XL:febbraio,  marzo,  aprilc. — Car- 
ducci  iert  e  oggt,  Maru  Sticco;  La  "agonia"  di  Mtguel 
de  Unamuno,  Carla  Caivctii. — Gl$  intellettuali  e  il 
rommumimo,  Francnco  Olgiati;  //  "Port-Royal"  dt 
Henry  de  Montherlant,  Robert  Pcrroud. — Poena  e 
pro/a  dt  Elena  Bono,  Nazareno  Fabbretti;  Rtleggendo 
Malraux,  Antonio  Frracaroli. 

Samtiden.  LXVI:3,  4,  5. — Gahriela  Mittralt  t^a- 
pende  bedrtjt,  Pavel  FraenkI;  Vir  tidt  muukk.,  Knut 
Wijfjfen;  Knut  Coucberon  Jarl  on  Colin  Wilton’t  The 
Outsider. — Goran  Lindttrbm  on  Strindberg's  and  Ib¬ 
sen’*  Nora. — Stgrid  Undtet,  Francis  Bull;  Dikteren 
Alf  Larten,  Gunnar  Reiss-Andersen. 

Vinduet.  XI-I. — Ernesto  Dethorey  on  |uan  RainiSn 
Jimenez;  Sat>n  og  tendenter  i  amerihant^  etterhrigi- 
poen,  F.rling  ('hristic;  Det  er  pi  tom  er  kong  Lear, 
Niels  Chr  Br0gger. 

Kultura.  No*.  114,  115,  116.— Cay  Conrad  byl 
antyrotyfibi?  Wit  Tarnawski,  Stanislaw  Vincenz;  IJt- 
eratura  emigracy/na,  Jerzy  Horzelski;  Poklone  roku 
michieu'utowtbiego,  Zbigniew  Folejewski. — Sqd  Ot- 
tateeuny  ( Camut  »  Kafha),  Gustaw  Herling-Grudzib- 
ski;  Mlodti  poeci  u/rodawtcy,  Tadeusz  Nuckowski, 
Jerzy  Jankowski,  Jerzy  Kwapisz,  Stanislaw  ChaciAski, 
Wirstawa  Schmuckdwna;  Niehotba  Komedta  w  Anglii 
(Wplyw  Kratinthiego  na  Roberta  Lyttona),  A.  D. 
Keneth. — Nad  polihg  pratq,  Czeslaw  Milosz;  Wynara- 
dau/tame  tif  Polabdu/  w  Kanadtie,  Adam  Jaworski; 
Interpretacja  nie  tu/oray  fabtdu/  (Na  Marginetie 
"Mahiety"  Hittoni  Polthi),  Pawel  Zaremba. 

Brotbna.  LXIV;3,  4,  5,  6. — Falemot  da  Portia, 
Agostinho  Veloso;  Modemo  e  Modernidade,  M.  An- 
tunes;  Joio  Mala  on  Joio  Caspar  Simoes’s  history  of 
Portuguese  poetry.— Sampa/o  Bruno  e  Vernei,  Agos¬ 
tinho  Veloso;  Da  Literatura  da  Paixdo,  Mario  Martins; 
Tomitmo  e  Marxitmo,  M.  Antunes. — Haperi  filotofiat 
nacionait?  M.  Antunes.— Da  poetia  de  hoff,  i  poetia 
de  tempre,  A.  Veloso;  Dem6ttenet  em  portuguit,  Joao 
Maia. 

Culfura.  IV;6.—A  IJteratura  como  Obra  de  Arte, 
Pero  de  Botelho;  A  Poetia  Inglita  Numa  Era  de  Antie- 
dade,  Montagu  Slater;  Lingua  e  Literatura,  Eduardo 
Sapir;  Notat  tSbre  Bento  Teixeira,  Moacir  de  Albu¬ 
querque;  Ticnica  da  Proia  Imprettionitta,  Octacflio 
Alecrim. 

Gateia  Ijterdria.  V:54-55,  56. — A  Fetta  de  S.  Fran- 
citco  de  Sales,  Am^rico  Pire*  de  Lima;  Da  Vida  Jor- 
naliilKa  ,  .  .  ,  Gabriel  Maia.—  Uma  conferfncia  do 
Dr.  Danton  fobin  lobre  fornaliimo,  anon;  Acentuofdo 
dot  termot  propenientei  do  grego,  Manuel  Cerqueira. 

Repina  de  Hittbna.  VII  :28. — Giotto  e  O  Valor  Hit- 
tonco-Eitetico  do  Pri-Renatctmento,  G.  D.  Leoni;  Fer¬ 
nand  Braudel  tt  E.  Simt'ics  de  Paula  on  Lucien  Febvre. 

Nopyi  Mir.  1957:3,  4,  5. — Na  ehuthbinie  (cont.), 
I-ev  Liubimov;  O  totiialiitieheibom  realixmie,  Kon¬ 
stantin  Simonov;  Niexamiechennyie  ttrol/i  (Pushkin  i 
Ebatierina  Uthakopa),  G.  Storm. — V  poliarnoi  nochi, 
Sergei  Snegov;  Kapbaxtbaia  popiett',  P.  Pavlienko; 
Liubimov,  concl.;  Na  pieriedmem  braie  (note*  of  a 
writer),  G.  Fish;  Mayaboptbii  tiegodnia,  Z.  Papernyi; 

V.  V.  Statop  i  L.  N.  Tolttoy,  A.  Shifmann. — V  poliar- 
noi  nochi,  Sergey  Snegov;  V  tie  gody,  N.  Vierzhbit- 
skii;  Dolg  pobolieniiu,  L.  Zhukhovitskii;  Dpa  pii'ma 
S.  Etiemna,  A.  Zhavoronkov. 


Octiabr’.  1957:4,  5. — Bilpa  p  puti  (novel),  Galina 
Nikolaeva;  Shotlandtkiie  motipy,  Alexei  Surkov;  Len¬ 
in  p  1917  godu,  N.  Podvoiskii;  iO/WO  li  po  Kitaiu, 
Boris  Polevoy. — Trepoga,  VI.  Lugovskoy;  Podvoiskii, 
cont.;  Moralnyi  ixnoi,  V.  Artishchev;  Dmitrii  Furma- 
nop,  A.  Isbakh;  Nikolaeva,  coot.;  Kartiny  ittorii  (re¬ 
view  of  Mikhail  Kozakov's  Krutheniie  impierii),  V. 
Baskakov. 

Voproty  Ittorii.  1957:2. — “On  the  character  of  the 
Western  Oucasus  Highlanders'  Movement  in  the  '40*- 
’60s  of  XIX  century,”  M.  V.  Pokrovsky;  “On  the  In¬ 
terpretation  of  Several  Questions  of  the  Crimean  War 
History  in  the  Latest  Literature,"  V,  A.  Divin,  N.  Y, 
Kazakov;  “Bourgeois  Historical  Science  in  ^Igium 
after  World  War  II,"  M.  M.  Gromyko. 

Znamia.  1957:3,  4,  5. — Votprathcheniie  (cont.), 
N.  Hina;  Staraia  polievaia  bntxhlfa,  A.  Surkov;  Stiep- 
niabi  (tale),  B.  Bsytrov;  lx  liribi,  V.  Tushnova; 
(f)  Collier's  (18H8-1957),  anon.;  O  riealixmie  i 
nopateritpie,  Vladimir  Ogniov;  Zhipoie  natliediie  (K 
voprotu  o  ttanovlienii  mietoda  tottialittichetbogo 
riealixma),  Vadim  Baranov. — Hina,  concl.;  Chelopeb 
I  noxhami,  H.  Boell;  Na  rubiezhe  dpubh  piebop  (U 
ittobop  tottialittichetbogo  realitxma),  L.  lakimienko; 
Gdie  Dot  Patioi  ithchet  tpobodu,  G.  Gerasimov. — Eto 
me  dolxhno  poptoritta,  A.  Nikiforova;  Imieniem 
Mayaboptbogo,  Z.  Kiedrina. 

Zpexda.  1957:1-2-3,  4,  5. — Puti  tporcheitpa,  O. 
Chornyi;  Vtia  plait'  topietam,  M.  D.  Bonch-Bruievich; 
Poexiia  bbarabtierop  i  ratibaxa,  Al.  DymshyU;  Ania, 
S.  Nagornyi;  Halldor  Uxnett,  B.  Posherstnik;  Ob  ot- 
noihenii  literatury  b  prapdie,  A.  Tamarchenko;  M. 
Gorbii  o  tpoiei  popietti  "Mat',"  S.  Kastorskii. — Bonch- 
Bruievich,  concl.;  Bertolt  Brecht,  Al.  Dymshyts; 
Imieiet  li  bhudoxhnib  otnotheniie  b  tuchchnotti  it- 
butttpa,  1.  Kalmanovskii. — Vttriechi  t  Kuprmym,  N. 
Vierzhbitskii;  Pogodin  i  .  .  .  Petrarba,  N.  Zaitsev; 
Voproty  Khudoxhettpiennogo  pieriepoda,  E.  Etkind; 
Mir  poexii  Bloba,  G.  Lapkina. 

Kn/iiepnoit.  1957:3,  A.—Tri  glata  poetlje,  T.  S. 
Eliot;  /edan  petnib  i  n/ego  raxdoblje,  Miodrag  Protid; 
Dnepnib  Pere  Todoropida,  Siniia  Pautinovi^. — Dpe 
popeiti  o  ttrapi,  Miodrag  Bulatovi^;  Siniia  Paunovid, 
contd. 

Bibliotebtbladet.  XIJI:3,  4,  5.— “Organ  for  Sverige* 
allmanna  biblioteksforening.” 

BIM  (Bonnieri  Litterira  Magatin).  XXV1:3,  4,  5. 
— Harry  Schein  on  Norman  Mailer;  Edith  Sodergran 
och  forlaget,  Thomas  Tottie;  Mdnnitbor,  myter,  tym- 
boler,  C.  G.  Biurstrdm. — Pierre  Volboudt  on  Valery 
Larbaud;  Mandarinttilen,  G.  S.  Fraser;  Lipiforioning 
och  idyll,  Knut  Jaensson. — Ett  manifett  (of  Futurism) 
och  en  bommentar,  Werner  Aspenstrom;  Strid  om 
pornografi  og  tprab,  Carl  Keilhau. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVI:3,  4,  5. — Et  pirbelighettdrama 
om  bfxrrlighet:  Camilla  Wergeland — fohan  Sebastian 
Welhapen — Ida  Kterulf,  Otto  Louu  Mohr;  Carl-Fred- 
rik  Palmstierna  on  Leila  de  Dampierre;  Barnet  och 
leendet,  Manne  Stenbeck. — Johannes  Falfelt  on  Anders 
^sterling;  Ibien  pi  rytb  <fsn.  Nil*  Ake  Nilsson.— Bo 
Carpelan  on  Gunnar  Rjorling;  Kat  Munb  och  Graham 
Greene,  Boris  Beltzikoff. 

Samtid  och  Framtid.  XIV:2. — Goethe  och  fdrlag- 
garna,  Alarik  Rckis;  Hemlig  pitdam,  Kurt  Almquist; 
Den  botfdrdige  Villon,  Helmer  Ung;  Kinda  namn 
och  obanda  ideer  i  amenbantb  hlterature/tetib,  Gun¬ 
nar  Hansson. 


PERIODICALS  AT  LARGE 
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Tiden.  XLIX:3,  4,  5. — Mainly  political  article*. 

Multi-lingual 

The  American-German  Review.  XXI1I:4,  5. — Bibli¬ 
ography  Americana  Germanica,  1956,  Dieter  Cunz, 
ed. — The  German  Art  Booh,  Alfred  Werner. 

Botteghe  Otcure.  No.  19. — A  rich  harvest  of  poetry 
and  prose  selections  in  French,  English,  German,  and 
Italian. 

Let  Cahiert  Luxembourgeoit.  XXIX:  1-2.  —  Le 
Prince  April  a  50  ant,  Paul  Palgen;  Gdo-Charlei  el  ton 
oeuvre,  Vincent  Monteiro. 

El  Clarin.  No.  20 — El  teatro  de  lot  hermanot  Quin¬ 
tero,  F.  Moragas;  "Zalacaln  el  aventurero"  y  tu  tim- 
bolitmo,  D.  L.  Shaw;  Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  ]oti  An¬ 
tonio  Balbontin. 

Culture.  XVII1:1. — Liberal  Artt  in  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion,  R.  W.  Keyserlingk;  The  Role  of  the  Univertitiet 
in  Social  Science  Retearch,  V.  W.  Bladen;  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  Emile  Vaillancourt. 

Eratmut.  IX:13-14,  15-16,  17-18,  19-20.— Scholar¬ 
ly  reviews  of  Kholarly  books  in  all  fields  of  learning. 

Eludet  Anglaitet.  X:l. — Ren6  Lalou,  et  al.  in  me- 
moriam  Andr^  Koszul;  E.  Pons,  et  al.  in  memoriam 
Fernand  Moss6;  "Beowulf”  and  the  Snaret  of  Literary 
Criticitm,  Adrien  Bunjour;  L'exprettion  dant  "Our 
Mutual  Friend":  Manihe  ou  manihitme?  Sylvire 
Monod. 

The  French  Review.  XXX :5,  6. — Voltaire  dant  le 
"Journal"  de  Delacroix,  Victor  Brombert;  Marh  Twain 
and  Paul  Bourget,  L.  Clark  Keating;  Prfvott-Paradol, 
Political  Ettayitt,  Richard  M.  Chad^urne;  Routteau't 
Confettiont:  Notet  on  the  Style,  Francis  J.  Carmody; 
Giraudoux,  romancier  inclattable,  Morton  M.  Celler. — 
Form  and  Content  in  Gide,  Germaine  Br6c;  The 
French  Revolution  and  the  l^egacy  of  the  "Philoto- 
phet,"  Paul  H.  Meyer;  Meaningful  Choice  in  Sartre’t 
Drama,  George  Ross  Ridge;  Order  and  Patiion  in 
Claudel  and  Dante,  Anthony  I.  Viscusi;  Art  and  Sal¬ 
vation  in  Rotrou't  "Le  Veritable  Saint  Genett,"  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Nelson. 

French  Studiet.  XI :2. — Obtettion  and  Technique  in 
the  Playt  of  Jean  Anouilh,  S.  John;  The  Fortunet  of 
the  "Code  de  la  Nature"  between  1755  and  184S, 
R.  N.  C.  Coe;  The  Theme  of  Courtly  Love  in  the 
Poemt  of  Guilhem  Montanhagol,  L.  T.  Topsfield;  A 
letter  from  Diderot  to  General  Betthy,  W.  D.  Halls; 
Max  Jacob' t  "Le  cornet  a  dlt,"  S.  J  Collier. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXX  :3. — Probleme  der 
Methodih  und  der  Kompotition  in  den  Ettayt  von 
Thomat  Mann  und  Hugo  von  Hofmanntthal,  Richard 
Ezner;  The  Cate  of  Hauptmann't  Fallen  Priett,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  McClain. 

Giornale  di  Metafitica.  XII:  1,  2. — An  Introduction 
to  Melaphytict  for  Empiricittt,  James  K.  Feibicman; 
Im  mtenoridad  ob/ectiva  de  M.  F.  Sciacca,  Octavio 
Nicolas  Derisi;  //  pentiero  filotofico  di  Gallo  Galli; 
Michele  Schiavonc;  Pertona  ed  arte  nella  teoria  della 
formativith,  Vittorio  Stella.  —  l.e  probUme  mita- 
phyttque  de  la  cautaliU,  Louu  de  Raeymaeker;  P.  Giu- 
teppe  Botxettt,  Clemente  Riva;  //  "realitmo  teittico  in- 
tegrale"  di  Gaetano  Capone  Braga,  Arutodemo  Viviani. 

Hitpania.  XL:2. — The  Art  of  Rachel  de  Queirox, 
Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  Jr.;  "La  ditcreta  enamo- 


rada"  at  an  Example  of  Dimentional  Development  in 
the  "comedia,"  Myron  A.  Peyton;  Carmen  Laforet:  A 
Tentative  Evaluation,  Cyrus  C.  DeCoster. 

Hitpanic  Review.  XXV:2.—"Empretat"  in  Dope  de 
Vega't  Worht,  Warren  T.  McCready;  A  Reply  to 
" Dethumanitaci6n"—Baroja  on  the  Art  of  the  Novel, 
O.  L.  Shaw. 

Intercdmbio.  XV;I-3. — Devoted  to  Franz  Schubert. 

International  P.E.N,  Bulletin  of  Selected  Boo^t. 
VIII:4. — The  Tranilator  and  the  Time-Bomb:  Some 
Thought!  on  the  Moral  Implicationt  of  Trantlation, 
April  FitzLyon. 

The  Journal  of  Englith  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LVI:2. — Seneca,  Homer,  and  Chapman't  "Butty 
D'Amboit,"  Elias  Schwartz;  "Gigat"  the  Giant  in 
"Piert  Plowman,"  R.  E.  Kaske;  The  Convertion  of 
Letting' t  "Freygeitt,"  F.  Andrew  Brown;  Thackeray' t 
Injuttice  to  Fielding,  Ralph  Wilson  Rader;  Notet  on 
Gothic  Manutcriptt,  James  W.  Marchand;  Renaittance 
Ptychology  and  the  Ladder  of  Love  in  Cattiglione  and 
Spenter,  James  T.  Stewart;  The  Man  in  Black' t  Lyric, 
W.  H.  French. 

Leuvente  Bifdragen,  XLVI:l-2. — Frettel  Wer- 

vel),  J.  L.  Pauwels;  book  reviews. 

Lietuviu  Dienot  (Lithuanian  Dayt).  VIII :3,  4,  5. — 
Illustrated  Lithuanian-English  monthly  issued  from 
Lot  Angeles. 

IJtterair  Patpoort.  XII:  104,  105. — Gabriela  Mittral 
1889-1957 ,  G.  J.  Geers;  Johan  Jacob  on  F,  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald. — Op  betoek  bij  Eugkne  lonetco,  Henri  Sand¬ 
berg;  Francisco  Carrasquer  on  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez; 
Romant  en  ettayt  over  de  roman,  J.  van  Gelen. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XLI:4,  5. — Em- 
phatet  in  the  Teaching  of  Comparative  Literature, 
A.  K.  I^pke;  Portuguete  IJterature  1954-1956:  A 
Survey,  Gerald  M.  Moser. — American  Doctoral  Thetet 
on  Modern  lutnguaget  Written  by  Women  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Walter  C.  Eells. 

Monatihefte.  XLIX:3,  4. — Erntt  Wiechert  and  the 
Contervative  Revolution,  Fxlson  M.  Chick;  Mutil  and 
the  Pendulum  of  the  Intellect,  W,  Braun;  Murray  B. 
Peppard  on  Carl  Zuckmayer. — Gottfried  Benn't  "Nur 
xwei  Dinge,"  Fxlith  A.  Rungc;  Thete  November  Dayt 
Reflected  in  Rilke't  Requiemt,  Gertrude  L.  Schuelke; 
Jacobt,  Wieland,  and  the  New  World,  Harold  von 
Hofe;  "Michael,"  ein  Roman  von  foieph  Goebbelt,  im 
IJcht  der  deuttchen  literaruc hen  Tradition,  Marianne 
Bonwit;  Hette  Bibliographiet,  Joseph  Mileck;  Thomat 
Mann't  Canine  Idyl,  Frank  X.  Braun. 

Revitta  de  Archivot,  Bibliotecat  y  Mu/eot.  LXII:2. 
Normat  para  la  catalogaciSn  de  manutentot,  CAar  de 
la  Riva;  Manutcritot  latinot  en  barro  del  Muteo  Ar- 
queldgico  nacional,  Joaquin  Ma.  de  NavaKu6s  y  de 
Juan;  El  centenario  de  MenFndex  Pelayo  en  la  prenta 
etpahola,  Ram6n  Fernindrz  Pousa,  et  al. 

Revitta  Hiipdnica  Moderna.  XX1II:I. — Funcidn  y 
tentido  del  color  en  la  poetia  de  Manuel  GutUrrex 
Ndjera,  Ivan  Schulrnan;  La  tfenica  de  la  novela  y  la 
generacidn  del  98,  Manuel  Durin;  El  tiempo  y  la 
etermdad  en  la  obra  de  Borget,  Alta  Maria  Barrenechea. 

Revitta  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  VII:  1. — 
Bibliografla  del  Dr.  Francitco  Herndndet,  humanitta 
del  tiglo  XVI,  Germin  Somolituis  d’Ardois;  Im  etcri- 
tura  de  lot  tight  XVI  y  XVII  en  Hitpanoamfrica,  An¬ 
tonio  Marin  Ocete. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Reput  de  Liltfrature  Comparfe.  XXXI:  1. — Pierre 
l^oux,  George  Sand  el  Wall  Whitman,  Hrnri  Rod- 
dirr;  Lei  amitiei  luiiiei  de  Satnte-Beuve,  Jean  Bon- 
nmjt;  Komain  Holland  et  Spinoza,  Jacques  Root;  En 
marge  d'  "Ouire-Mer”  de  Paul  Bourgel,  Georges 
Markow-Totevy;  The  Origin  of  Rhyme,  John  W. 
Draper. 

Rheiniiihei  Museum  fur  Philologie.  XCIX:4.— 
Cher  den  Kvpitiiwr  Xd^oi  del  Diodoroi  Kronoi,  Os¬ 
kar  Becker;  The  Claudian  Tablet  and  Tacitut:  A  Re- 
eoHiideration,  N.  P.  Miller;  Solon  gegen  Peiiiiiralot, 
Max  Muhl;  Die  trojanuehe  Herhunft  der  Franhen, 
Hildebrecht  Hommcl;  Caeiar  Auguttut  ah  Achillei 
bei  Vergil  Horat  Propert,  Ernst  Bickel;  Zu  den 
olynthuchen  Reden  dei  Demoithenei,  Hartmui  Erbse. 

Romaiue  Philology.  X:3. — Rich  variety  of  topical 
scholarly  notes  and  txwk  reviews. 


M  M 


A  noteworthy  newcomer  to  the  rapidly  growing 
family  of  scholarly  periodicals,  but  pertaining  to  a 
fiel<<  which  certainly  has  not  been  too  "crowded,"  it 
Fubi/la,  "Journal  of  Folktale  Studies,"  issued  tri- 
anni  ally  by  Verlag  Walter  de  Gruyter  tc  Co.,  Berlin, 
uiider  the  editorship  of  Kurt  Ranke  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  oi  numerous  distinguished  folklorists.  The  offer¬ 
ings  by  scholars  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world  are 
trilingual  (German,  English,  French).  The  first  issue 
features  a  rich  variety  of  competent  topical  studies,  as 
well  at  newt,  notes,  and  book  reviews.  Our  best  withes 
to  a  promising  and  distinguished  undeitaking. 


Schweitenichei  Cutenbergmuieum  (Mutie  Guten¬ 
berg  Suiiie).  XLIII:1. — Wie  "Der  terbrochene  Krug" 
pon  Hemnch  pon  Klein  entitanden  ill,  J.  O.  Kehrli. 

Stand punte.  XI  :2. — Een  plus  Een  it  Een?  Merwe 
Scholtz. 

Studi  France!!.  No.  I. — Per  una  nuopa  polutaxione 
del  Quattrocento  francete  (1),  Franco  Simone;  La 
teoria  politico  di  Pascal,  Erich  Auerbach;  La  poetica  di 
La  Bruyere  (1),  Arnaldo  Pizzorusso;  Maripaux  et  la 
structure  du  double  regiitre,  Jean  Roustet. 

Vox  Komanica.  XV:I. — Die  indirekten  Tempora 
del  Deutichen  und  det  Franxdiiichen,  H.  Weber;  Dot 
Prdtentiyttem  der  tiidlichen  und  tiidweitlichen  Ro¬ 
mania,  Helmut  Liidtke;  Zur  Frage  det  neulralen 
Feminiimut  im  Spaniichen,  M.  Sandmann;  Sprach- 
liche  UnpolHommenheiten  und  Luxuiertcheinungen, 
M.  Regula;  Lat.  mantelum,  A.  Steiger  li  H.-E.  Keller; 
Die  bathnche  Sprache,  Arnald  Steiger. 


M  H 


! 


Studi  Franceti,  edited  by  Franco  Simone  and 
published  under  the  auspices  oi  the  Istituto  di  Lin¬ 
gua  e  Lctterature  Francete  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters 
of  the  University  of  Turin,  it  a  new  quarterly  de¬ 
voted  to  French  culture  and  literature.  A  group  of 
scholars  have  established  in  it  a  forum  for  the  pret- 
enution  of  their  studies  and  in  which  they  invite 
others  to  participate.  The  material  in  the  period¬ 
ical  is  arranged  under  the  following  categories:  ar¬ 
ticles,  unpublished  texts  and  rare  documents,  discus¬ 
sions  and  communications,  reviews,  bibliographical 
review,  chronicle. 


THE  INDEX 


TO  THIS  VOLUME  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED 
FROM  THIS  POSITION  AND  PLACED  AT 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FILM  FOR 
THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  READERS. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Revut  de  Utthature  Comparfe.  XXXIrl. — Pierre 
l^oux,  Ceorge  Sand  et  Walt  Whitman.  Henri  Rod- 
dtrr;  l^et  arAitUt  tuittet  de  Satnte-Beupe,  fean  Bon- 
nerrjt;  Komatn  Rolland  et  Spinota,  Jacqim  Root;  En 
marge  d'  " Outre-Mer"  de  Paul  Bourget,  George* 
Markow-ToCevy;  The  Origin  of  Rhyme,  John  W. 
Draper. 

Rheiniiihei  Muieum  fiir  Philologie.  XCIX:4. — 
Vher  den  Kvpnumr  \dyot  det  Diodorot  Kronot,  O*- 
kar  Becker;  The  Claudtan  Tablet  and  Taettut:  A  Re- 
eontideration,  N.  P,  Miller;  Solon  gegen  Peitittratot, 
Max  Muhl;  Die  trojanitche  Herhunft  der  Franhen. 
Hildrbrecht  Hommel;  Caesar  Augustus  als  Achilles 
hei  Vergil  Horat  Properz,  Ern*f  Bickel;  Zu  den 
olynthischen  Reden  des  Demosthenes,  Hartmut  Erbte. 

Romance  Philology.  X:3. — Rich  variety  of  U^ical 
*(holarly  note*  and  book  review*. 


M  M 


A  noteworthy  newcomer  to  the  rapidly  growing 
family  of  *cholarly  periodical*,  but  pertaining  to  a 
field  which  certainly  ha*  not  been  too  “crowded,”  i* 
Jabula,  "Journal  of  Folktale  Studie*,"  i*tucd  tri- 
annually  by  Verlag  Walter  de  Gruyter  8c  Co.,  Berlin, 
under  the  editorthip  of  Kurt  Ranke  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  numerous  distinguUhed  folklorUt*.  The  offer¬ 
ings  by  scholars  from  the  four  corner*  of  the  world  arc 
trilingual  (German,  English,  French),  llie  first  issue 
features  a  rich  variety  of  competent  topical  studies,  as 
well  a*  news,  notes,  and  book  review*.  Our  best  wishes 
to  a  promising  and  distinguished  undertaking. 


Schu/eiaerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musfe  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XL1II:1. —  Wie  "Der  xerbrochene  Krug" 
von  Heinrich  von  Kleist  entstanden  ist,  J.  O.  Kehrli. 

Stand punte.  XI  :2. — Een  plus  Een  it  Een?  Merwe 
Scholtz. 

Studt  Franceti.  No.  I. — Per  una  nuova  valutaxione 
del  Quattrocento  francese  (1),  Franco  Simone;  La 
teoria  politico  di  Pascal,  Erich  Auerbach;  La  poetica  di 
La  Bruyere  (1).  Arnaldo  Pizzorusso;  Marivaux  et  la 
structure  du  double  regittre,  Jean  Rousset. 

Vox  Romanica.  XV:  1. — Die  indirehten  Tempora 
det  Deuttchen  und  det  Franxdtitchen,  H.  Weber;  Das 
Prdtenttyttem  der  tiidlichen  und  tiidivettlichen  Ro¬ 
mania.  Helmut  Liidtke;  Zur  Frage  det  neutralen 
Feminitmut  im  Spanitchen,  M.  Sandmann;  Sprach- 
Itche  UnvoUhommenheiten  und  Luxutertcheinungen, 
M.  Regula;  Lat.  mantelum,  A.  Steiger  8i  H.-E.  Keller; 
Die  hathttche  Sprache,  Arruld  Steiger. 


M  M 


Studi  Franceti,  edited  by  Franco  Simone  and 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Istituto  di  Lin¬ 
gua  e  Letterature  Francese  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters 
of  the  University  of  Turin,  is  a  new  quarterly  de¬ 
voted  to  French  culture  and  literature.  A  group  of 
scholars  have  established  in  it  a  forum  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  their  studies  and  in  which  they  invite 
others  to  participate.  The  material  in  the  period¬ 
ical  is  arranged  under  the  following  categories:  ar¬ 
ticles,  unpublished  texts  and  rare  documents,  dUcus- 
sions  and  communications,  reviews,  bibliographical 
review,  chronicle. 


THE  RUSSIAN  REVIEW 

An  American  Quarterly 
Devoted  to  Russia  Past  and  Present 

The  aim  of  THE  RUSSIAN  REVIEW  is  to  interpret  the  real  aspirations  of  the  Russian 
people,  as  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  Soviet  Communism.  The  REVIEW  contains: 
1 )  a  varied  selection  of  articles  on  subjects  ranging  from  art  to  politics,  with  emphasis  on  the 
contemporary  East-West  struggle  and  Russian-American  relations  past  and  present;  2)  book 
reviews  by  distinguished  writers  and  scholars;  3)  annual  bibliography  of  books  and  articles 
on  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Editor 

Dimitri  von  Mohrenschildt 
Associate  Editors 

William  Henry  Chamberlin  Michael  Karpovich 

Warren  B.  Walsh  Alexis  Wiren 


Issued  quarterly  (in  January,  April,  July,  and  October) 

Subscription,  $5.00  a  year  in  the  U.  S.; 

$5.50  in  Canada;  $6.00  foreign; 

Single  issues  through  Vol.  12,  $1.00; 
Subsequent  issues,  $1.25 
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REVISTA  INTERAMERICANA  DE  BIBLIOGRAFIA 
INTER-AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Javier  Malagon 
Editor 


Jose  E.  VargoM 
Assistant  Editor 


A  quarterly  containing  articles,  book  reviews,  notes,  and  selected  bibliographies 
pertaining  to  the  Americas.  A  staff  of  collaborators  in  forty-two  countries  pro¬ 
vides  news  reports  about  authors,  books,  periodicals,  publishers,  and  libraries. 
Published  by  tka  Diviston  of  Philosophy,  Lottors  sod  Scioncos,  Dopartmont  of  Cultural  Affairs, 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Subscription  rates:  $3.00  a  year  in  the  Americas  and  Spain;  $3.50  in  all  other  countries. 
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Specnhiiii  SciMHanmi 

Founded  in  1947  at  the  tuggettion  ol  Johan  Huixinga 

Edited  by  Rudolf  Jiid 

A  mUmtl  and  tden$ific  organ  for  tkt  information  of  librariat  and  umoanitiet 
It  appean  monthly,  containi  64  pp.  oi  reviewi  and  a  list  of  the  latest  publicationa,  and  deals  with 
General  Works,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Religion,  Law,  Social  Sciences,  Philology,  Literature, 
History  of  Art,  Music,  Archaeology,  Antiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  special 
feature  of  Eratmm  ia  its  "Universality”  ( Schmeiutritekt  Hocktehiduaitnng),  die  remarkabk 
precision  of  iu  aiticism  (Die  WeUwoche),  and  its  unique  ideological  policy  (Albert  Thiele). 

Extract!  from  criticisms: 

“We  cannot  commend  Erasmus  too  highly  for  being  truly  an  achievement  which 
we  only  dared  hope  for  in  our  dreams  and  of  whi^  we  only  see  the  outline  on 
the  horizon  of  the  future.”  (Voz  del  Dia,  Montevideo) 

“We  feel  the  bracing  and  healthy  air  of  constructive  criticism,  tempered  by  the 
art  of  subtle  feeling  and  the  will  to  understand  things  of  a  different  nature.” 

(Sudwestfunk/UKW,  Baden-Baden) 

“For  the  scientist  Erasmus  has  become  an  almost  indispensaUe  tool.”  (Radio  Wien) 

Stechert-Hafner^  Inc.^  New  York  3 

or  H.  R.  Sauerliinder  &  (]o.,  Aarau,  Switzerland 
(Review  copies  sad  editorial  correspoodeace  to  be  wat  to  Erasmus,  Riedeselstr.  61,  Darmstadt, 
Gcrauay) 


“Tbs  outstanding  general  Journal  of  modem  language 
in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications,  and  textbooks  in  the  ield. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  University, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Published  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subscription,  $4X)0  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (iii> 
eluding  Canada),  |4A0  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A  fun^. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St  Louis  5,  Missouri 

NOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  revised  edition  (1949)  of  “VOCATION¬ 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS” 
hj  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Lariguagee,  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Obtairuble  from  the  Business  luinager  of  the  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Price  30  cents,  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


RENASCENCE 

A  Critical  Journal 
of  Letters 


Ninth  year  of  publication 
edited  by  John  Pick 

RECENT  CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE 


A  quarterly  review  to  promote 
literary  criddsm  and  to  evaluate 
contemporary  literature 

W.R  Auden 
Wallace  Fowlk 
Harold  G.  Gardiner,  S.J. 

Julien  Green 
Graham  Greene 
Victor  M.  Hamm 
H.  Marshall  McLuhan 
Sister  Madelova 
Published  by 

Catholic  Renascence  Society 
Yearly,  (4.  Each,  Si. 


Francois  Mauriac 
Thomas  Merton 
Frank  0*MaUey 
J.  F.  Powers 
Martin  Tumell 
Chad  Walsh 
Helen  C.  White 
W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr. 
Payable  to  Executive  Director, 
Catholic  Renascence  Society, 
Mount  Mary  Collie, 
Milwaukee  10,  Wis. 
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ATLAS  INTERNATIONAL  LAROUSSE 

An  entirely  new  edition,  reviewed  and  augmented,  of  a  book  which 
the  '*  Geographical  Review  "  acknowledged  as  "  the  first  major 
socialized  Atlas  published  since  the  World  war  II  " 

A  ¥olumt  (14  112x19  t  jl  inches) .  special  binding,  58  maps,  text  in  three  languages 
(french,  English,  Spanish),  47  pages  of  world-wide  economical  statistics. 

to  bm  publlmhmtt  In  dmonmbmr  1057 

L’ART  ET  L’HOMME  (Tome  1) 

A  history  of  Ad  also  a  history  of  Thought  and  of  Civiliza¬ 

tion. 

Under  the  direction  of  Rend  Huyghe,  professor  at  the  College  de 
France,  with  the  collaboration  of  70  specialists.  An  extensive 
work  beautifully  illustrated,  in  three  volumes  (81/2x12  inches) 

Tome  I  :  368  pages,  900  illustratiant  in  black  and  white,  16  full  page  color  plates, 

LAROUSSE 
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